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LORD GEORGE MURRAY AND 
THE FORTY-FIVE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Early Years. 


“To preserve, for instance, a becoming brevity—a_ brevity 
which excludes everything that is redundant and nothing that 
is significant—that, surely, is the first duty of the biographer. 
The second, no less surely, is to maintain his own freedom of 
spirit. It is not his business to be complimentary; it is his 
business to lay bare the facts of the case as he understands 


them.”’ 
—Lytton Strachey: Eminent Victorians. 


Joun, Lord Murray, Earl of Tullibardine, 2nd Marquis 
of Atholl, and 1st Duke, became the husband of two 
wives (at discreet intervals), and the father of twenty 
children. Lord George Murray, born at Huntingtower, 
near Perth, on 4th October, 1694, was the sixth son and 
tenth child of the thirteen (seven sons and six daughters) 
gifted to the prolific peer by his first choice. Lord 
George’s mother was Lady Katherine Hamilton, eldest 
daughter of Lord William Douglas, Earl of Selkirk 
(created Duke of Hamilton for life in 1660), and his wife, 
Anne, Duchess of Hamilton in her own right, daughter of 
James, 1st Duke of Hamilton. The first Duchess of 
Atholl died in 1707, lamented by her spouse, who 
described her to their eldest son as ‘‘an extraordinar 
relegous person.’’ Judged by the letters exchanged 
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between husband and wife, the union had been a markedly 
happy and successful one. His Grace consoled himself 
in 1710 with the Hon. Mary Ross, 2nd daughter of 
William, 11th Lord Ross, who in her turn bore him 
four sons and three daughters. None of the sons attained 
to any particular distinction, with the exception of Lord 
John Murray, whose military career was honourable and 
unexciting. Two daughters alone arrived at years of 
discretion and holy matrimony, being more fortunate 
than their little half-sisters, not one of whom survived to 
grow up. 

Lord George was christened by the same name as his 
predecessor, who had appeared and departed the previous 
year. Glancing down the list of twenty names for the 
owners of which John, Duke of Atholl and his two 
Duchesses were jointly responsible, one is struck by the 
paucity of choice of nomenclature in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Amongst the young Murrays may be noted 
two Johns, two Marys, two Katherines, two Georges, two 
Amelia Annes, and one Anne solus. Such frivolities as 
Mungo, Basil, Frederick, and Wilhielmina, strike a 
bright note in the sombre catalogue of repetitions and 
early deaths, like poppies rioting amidst oats, or a gay 
kerchief tucked into a sober linsey gown. 

On his father’s side Lord George came of a family 
which traced their descent from one Freskin, who early in 
the reign of David I came to Scotland, and obtained from 
the King the lands of Strathbrock in Linlithgowshire. 
A marginal note in Andrew Henderson’s History of the 
Late Rebellion states that ‘‘the Family of Athole have 
been long Lairds of Tullibardine, and, by marrying the 
Heiress, were first Earls, then Marquisses, and now 
Dukes of Athole. The Murrays were as frequent perhaps 
as any Sirname in Scotland; were possessed of very 
large Territories in the North, such as Sutherland, 
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Murray, etc. But were outed of these by the Catti. How- 
ever, many very great Families yet remain of them.”’ 


Descending to immediate forebears, the blood of the 
Stanleys ran in Lord George’s veins through his grand- 
mother, a daughter of the 7th Earl of Derby. His grand- 
father, eldest son of the 1st (Murray) Earl of Atholl, 
succeeded his father in 1642, when a boy of eleven, and 
was created Marquis of Atholl, etc., in 1676. Both he 
and his successor, Lord George’s father, held many 
important public offices. The Earl of Tullibardine 
succeeded his father as Marquis of Atholl in 1703, and the 
same year was created Duke. 


The Duke’s earthly hopes, as centred in his sons, 
were fated more or less to disappointment. The eldest, 
John, Marquis of Tullibardine, a promising youth of 
twenty-five, was killed at the Battle of Malplaquet, on 
gist August, 1709. Three others proved stiff-necked, 
rebellious, and disobedient. The son who should have 
succeeded to his father’s honours and estates ended 
years of dreary exile and poverty as a prisoner in the 
Tower of London; while a tomb in a foreign church 
holds the dust of what was once the boy-soldier in the 
’15, the young warrior at Glenshiel, and the daring, 
resourceful lieutenant-general of the °45. 


Lord George’s early years are obscure, and doubtless 
were uneventful. He came into the world at a time when 
children were relegated to the background, and little 
accounted of. The portrait of him as a man in middle 
life shows a strong resemblance to his mother, though 
the counterfeit presentment of Lady Katherine Murray 
is a dark, strikingly handsome face, whereas Lord 
George’s is plain and dour. There is a curious similarity 
about the eyes in both portraits, an obliquity hardly 
amounting to a squint, probably the result of some defect 
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of vision. Lady Katherine’s face is full of character, but 
lacks the sternness of her son’s, especially in the mouth. 

During 1710 Lord George was at school in Perth. 
The earliest extant anecdote of his boyhood deals with 
this period, and shows that the child was father to the 
man. In the high-spirited schoolboy, smarting under 
an injury to a school-fellow, and a slight to his own 
dignity, it is not difficult to trace the young fire-eater 
who fought with taunts the scurrilous Master of Sinclair 
after the ignominious Field of Sheriffmuir, and the proud 
commander who haughtily resigned his commission at 
Carlisle in 1745, because of Prince Charles Edward’s 
neglect to ask and take his advice. Judged from his 
correspondence and actions, the Duke of Atholl was 
eminently capable of coping with a headstrong son. It 
is probable that Lord George obtained neither redress 
nor Satisfaction.’ 

His letter, begging to be removed from the school, 
is as follows :— 


Perth, March 16, 1710. 


May it please your Grace,—When I was in the 
School this forenoon there was a Grandsone of Ledy 
Rollo’s who was whipt, and I, by the privaledge I 
received at Candlemis, went to protect him, but the School 
Mr would not allow me, & when I asked him why I might 
not doe it as well as formour Kings, he answered that it 
was he gave the privaledg & he could take it away again, 
& I told him that it woud be an afront: he answered that 
he woud not alow me to doe it, & ordred me to sit down, 
that it was non of my busines. After he had don me the 
afront I resined al the privaledges I had. I cane assure 
your Grace I gave much pains to my book, especialy 


1This is confirmed by a letter from Lord Nairne to the Duke of 
Atholl, dated 26th December, 1710, mentioning that: “My Nephew George 
is also very well. I return’d him to Perth today, that his learning might 
not be interupted, & has writte to his master to take great care to keep 
him close to his studdies,’’ (Atholl Chronicles, Vol, IT.) 
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sins I saw your Grace last, which the School Mr cant say 
against, but now I may say that it is imposible for me 
to giv pains after such an afront. I would gon out of the 
School if I had no thoughts that it would offend your 
Grace, & hops your Grace will not alow me to be so 
affronted, and let me stay no longer at School, or els I 
will be moced by evry one. 


May it please yr Gr/ yr Gr/s most dutifull & obt son 
GEORGE Murray.* 


The succeeding year (1711) the ‘‘afronted’’ scholar, 
in company with a servant and a tutor, was sent in 
December to Glasgow, to study at the College there. 
During the eighteenth century younger sons possessed 
very much the same value as silver in the reign of 
Solomon. After an indifferent education (as witness the 
spelling of the great ones of the land), they were usually 
pushed into the Army or Navy, at fifteen or earlier, to sink 
or swim. This was the fate which befell Lord George 
Murray and his older brother, Lord Charles. In June, 
1712, the two youths, Lord Charles aged twenty-one 
and Lord George eighteen, were dispatched to Flanders, 
where both hoped to obtain commissions in the army 
serving under Marlborough. The following month Lord 
Charles wrote to his father, bewailing their circumstances. 


Careaux Cambreis, 3 July, 1712. 


May it please yr Gr/,—My Brother George and I 
came here yesterday. We went first to my Ld Orkney,’ 
who was very angry with us for not having Tents, becaus 
there is none to be got here... All our money was 
exausted before we came here, & I was obliged to borrow 
a guinea from one of our company by the way. We 
bought our cloathes & every thinge we wanted at London, 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. II. 
4George Hamilton, sixth Earl of Orkney, 1666-1737. 
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except holand for shirts, but we came by Flanders, so yt 
we have not yet got any. My Br George very much wants 
them, for he has but two or three linin ones, and those 
not good neither. I have lent him two or three of my 
shirts till he is provided. Our Traveling was very 
expensive, all his money is spent except about twelve 
pound I am owing him.’ 


Lord Charles writes again from Ghent, on 15th 
August, 1712. 


. . . I have not a whole shirt on my bake, for what 
with my Br George wearing of them since he came from 
Scotland, & my own wearing nou these two year, there 
is hardly a thread of them together.’ 


These shiftless (literally) young men obtained their 
commissions. Lord Charles was appointed Cornet in 
the 5th Dragoons, and Lord George an Ensign in the 
ist Royals. The curtain falls until the following year, 
when it is brutally raised by the avuncular hand of the 
Earl of Orkney. * As far as spelling is concerned that 
nobleman might, with advantage, have taken a dose of 
his own medicine. 


London, 5th Jany 1713. 


My Lord,—When I write to yr Gr/ last I told you | 
woud inform my selfe how Ld George stood as to his 
accounts, and now that the pay mastre is come over he 
has showne me his account stated, which is above 40 libs 
in his debt, besids ten libs more that was ouing for his 
dyet in the House where he lodged, which was unpayed, 
soe yr Gr/ may see he has already gott more than the 
soome you desired should be advanced to him. perhaps 
his sickness may be some occasione of his debt, as yr Gr/ 
will see by his letter he wrytes to me, but I send you the 
letter to show you how much he needs to learn both to 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. II. 
2Tbid. 
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wryte and to spell, for I think it but very indifferent for 
one come to his aige, and I think that more necissary 
than either his latine or logicks, which I am told he is a 
little vaine of (tho’ little enufe of that too). When I was 
with him I gaive him all the best advice I could, and when 
I left him I put him in the hands of those who I am suere 
were both capable and willing to give him good advice, 
but I must be free with you to let you know that he does 
not cary himself to my mynde att all ; he is extreamly head 
strong, and thinkes himselfe more capable of giving 
advice than tacking; he is given extreamly to gaiming, 
and that not in soe right way as I coud wish; in a word, 
he wants one to look over him, and that has authority, 
else I doute in the way he is in he wont doe well. I doe 
find he has not had his health very well in that place, and 
beleeve he woud be better in some other place in France 
both for his health and exercyses, but if ther be not 
somebody who has authority over him I doute he wont 
minde any thinge much he is bid doe. Indeed Paris woud 
be a very proper place to learn the language and a few 
exercyses, as fencing, and dancing, Mathematticks, and 
Geography, which are all necissary for one of his 
proffessione, and particularly to learn to wryte. ... I 
. am sory I should give yr Gr/ any account of yr son 
but what might be agreable to you, but I think parents 
aught alwise to know the truth, and he is but young; I 
hope he may mend. I am with truth, My Lord, yr Gr/ 
most obt humble servant 
ORKNEY.* 


The following rather pathetic letter from Lord 
George to the Earl of Orkney is presumably the one 
which his uncle mentions having received. 


Dunkirk, Ja. 6, 1713. 


My Lord,—Sir James Ebercromby has lett me see a 
letter from yr Lop concerning me, to have an account of 
my expences, which I belive he will send this post: 
wherein yr Lordship will perhaps thinck I have been too 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. II. 
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extravigant: but if your Lordship will be pleased to 
thinck what I have hade to dow with it, you’l find it 
extremly resonable. For I have bought with it this siut 
of murning (the ocasion of which I am verry sorry for),* 
a bege coat, with tow wigs, a hat, shus & stocens, several 
pairs, abov twelv pistols for drugs & Doctors, & have 
more to pay stil for ’em. I also paid for my dyet from 
the time I came to Gent to the first of October last, and 
a great many other things. I keep my Helth very ill, & 
have relapsed sevral times in to my favor, but I lov this 
place very well if I could keep my halth. I hope yr 
Lordship will excus this ill writ. 

I am, My Lord, yr Lop’s most humble & diutiefull 
nevoy 

GEORGE MurRRAyY.? 


The Duke of Atholl evidently evoked the opinion 
and advice of his other brother-in-law, the Earl of 
Selkirk, who wrote to him with reference to the problem 
of his son, from London on January roth. 


. . . I have showen yr Gr/s letter to my brother 
Orkney, and spoke to him about Ld George, who I find 
has spent much more then his pay, and all yr Gr/ has 
ordered him, and in considerable debt; So if he be 
remouved from where he is, or if you entend he should 
go to Paris, and follow his exercis there, it will be no 
small thing will keep him there, where avry thing is so 
deare, & besides, by what I heare it were nessary some 
discret man were to have an eye over him. I should think 
some of the tounes in Flanders might do as well as Paris, 
& there I beleeve there might be some officer found that 
would give him good advice, which I heare is nessary . .° 


The Paris project appears to have fallen through, no 
doubt owing to the Peace of Utrecht in the following 


1The Duke of Hamilton’s murder. 
2Atholl Chronicles, Vol. II. 
3Ibid. 
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April, after which the Royals returned to England. We 
next hear of Lord George in June, when he writes from 
London, begging his father to settle a debt of fifty pistoles 
owing in Dunkirk. The poor Duke never seems to have 
been free of begging-letters from one or other of his sons. 
There is preserved among the family archives an injured 
epistle written by Lord Charles in December, 1714, to 
his parsimonious parent, containing the following artless 
confession. 


. . . | am sory my modest demand of twinty five 
pound should have had the quitt different effect I expected 
from it, for I thought, by so modestly asking, to have 
obtain’d at least double the sume.’ 


Lord James, his father’s ultimate successor, who 
appears to have given him less trouble, financially and 
politically, than any of his brothers, owed money in 
London about this time, and William, the eldest surviving 
son, now Marquis of Tullibardine, is reported by the 
spiteful Master of Sinclair to owe his Jacobite sympathies 
and allegiance to the Earl of Mar’s timely payment of 
his debts. Extravagance in the child and thrift in the 
parent were handed down in the Atholl family to the 
third and fourth generations. Lady Jean Murray, 
daughter of James, 2nd Duke of Atholl, seriously upset 
her father by her candid demand for an allowance, during 
her unwilling incarceration in the house of the family 
lawyer at and after the time of the 1745 Jacobite 
occupation of Edinburgh. Her sister lamented that for 
a large household there was only one dish of meat each 
day, ‘‘not so big as my two fists,’’ and her surreptitious 
purchase of sweetmeats ‘‘to Cloi my Stomach’’ had 
swallowed up her available funds. Lady Jean’s ward- 
robe was reduced to one tartan gown, the wearing of 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol II. 
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which caused her to be suspected of Jacobite sympathies. 
Papa, safe in London, pulverised her on paper, a course 
which would no doubt have earned the august approval 
of his father, had he been alive to arbitrate. 

The year 1714 drew to a close. Queen Anne was 
dead, and George the First reigned in her stead. 


THE FIFTEEN. I] 


CHAPTER II. 


The Fifteen. 


“As I am now opening some scenes of war, I must premise 
that it is not my intention to enter minutely into descriptions 
of battles and sieges: my ignorance in the profession would 
lead me certainly, the reader possibly, into great mistakes; 
nor, had I more experience, would such details fall within 
my plan, which is rather to develop characters, and the 
grounds of councils, and to illuminate other histories, than 
to complete a history myself.’’ 


—Memoirs of Horace Walpole. 


DuRING the opening years of the 18th century Scotland, 
outwardly calm in her aloofness, her poverty, her 
austerity, carried beneath her heart a smouldering 
volcano, composed of the combustible elements of treason 
and disloyalty towards the Hanoverian succession, 
passionate love and faith for the exiled House of Stuart, 
kept quick by a hearty hatred of England and the Union 
of 1707. Inthe fifteenth year of the new century the times 
were still out of joint, and ripening towards rebellion. 
King James the Eighth, expelled from Paris after the 
ratification in the preceding year of the Treaty of Utrecht, 
was living in Lorraine, where he continued to receive 
monetary assistance from the King of France. The 
little Jacobite court at Commercy harboured advisers and 
agents, who solicited the French, Spanish, and Swedish 
courts for aid in support of a rising. By the summer of 
1715, things were ripe for such. Lord Bolingbroke and 
the Duke of Ormonde, both attainted, had made good 
their escape to France, ever ready to receive the exile and 
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the political hot-head. Bolingbroke had become 
Secretary of State to King James. Ormonde was to lead 
the Jacobites in England. The Earl of Mar, smarting 
under his dismissal by George I from his post, of 
Secretary of State for Scotland, was selected—an 
unpopular choice—to stir up the faithful in that disaffected 
country. By August he was north of the Tweed, and 
set himself vigorously to his task. 

Mar’s most determined opposer, the Hanoverian 
King’s staunchest supporter in a district teeming with 
Jacobitism, was the Duke of Atholl. His Whig adherence 
is stubborn and surprising, as George’s I’s accession had 
deprived him of the post of Lord Privy Seal for Scotland, 
and he had personally showed strenuous opposition to the 
Union. Nevertheless, he declined an offer made him by 
an envoy of Mar’s at James’s orders, to command the 
Jacobite army, and refused firmly to declare for the 
Stuarts. Had it been possible, he would have prevented 
his vassals, and any member of his family, from joining 
the rebels, but he had the mortification of seeing three 
of his sons disobey him, his Atholl men in many cases 
defy him, and several blood-relations, including his 
brother, Lord Nairne, following the path which led 
inevitably to exile, imprisonment, or the block. The 
Duke’s conduct subsequently in exerting all his influence 
to save his kin from the fate that they had brought upon 
themselves contrasts favourably with the callous 
behaviour exhibited by his successor after the Forty-Five. 
Duke James washed his righteously Whig hands of his 
rebellious and unnatural connections, and with the 
uncertain exception of Lady Lude, did not raise a finger 
on their behalf. Lord George wrote of his brother with 
forgivable bitterness in 1751 :—‘‘I’m sorry to say it, and 
it is a truth that he is full as much my enemy as any of 
that Government.”’ 
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The Duke always attributed the political and social 
ruin of his three sons and his brother to the influence 
of the latter’s wife, Lady Nairne. She was a perfervid 
Jacobite, whereas the Duke, when Lord Murray, had 
sworn allegiance to King William, and followed out his 
father’s orders and his own inclinations by striving to 
prevent the Atholl men from throwing in their lot with 
Dundee. The 1st Marquis of Atholl had actually suffered 
imprisonment as the Government’s scapegoat after the 
reverse of Killiecrankie. His son was destined to realise 
that his foes were they of his own household. 

For some time past relations had been strained 
between the Duke and his eldest surviving son, probably 
on account of their diverse political opinions. On 13th 
August the Marquis of Tullibardine arrived at Blair 
Castle from London, where he had been much in the 
company of Mar. At first the Duke was relieved and 
glad to see his heir, thinking that he had discovered the 
error of his ways, but Tullibardine quickly disillusioned 
his father by the curt information that he was come north 
solely to declare for King James. More serious symptoms 
developed when the young man, instead of going to 
church, ‘‘stayed in the house in the forenoon.’’ The 
Duke ‘‘did not take it amiss, because it was the day after 
his journey,’’ but the next Sunday witnessed an open 
revolt. The son objected to “‘sitting under’ a 
Presbyterian minister, and avowed his intention of going 
to hear an Episcopalian sermon. The Duke prescribed 
a middle course by desiring the erring youth ‘‘to stay in 
his chamber and read his Bible,’’ but directly the parental 
back was turned, Tullibardine escaped from the house, 
and walked several miles to the nearest Episcopal place 
of worship. 

This was even worse than Jacobite sympathies and 
open adherence to the Pretender. Warned by the 
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Episcopal episode, which might lead in time to dallyings 
with the Scarlet Woman, the Duke displayed sound 
commonsense. He dispatched his recalcitrant heir, 
accompanied by a trusted family retainer, to visit his 
grandmother, the Dowager Duchess of Hamilton. Lord 
George, who had been at Dunkeld with his father and 
stepmother,’ spending his leave of absence from his 
regiment, then in Ireland, was to go with his brother, and 
later, to rejoin the Royals at Dublin. In the lengthy 
letter to his mother-in-law, describing Tullibardine’s 
misdemeanours, the Duke adds:—‘‘The E. of Orkney 
has writ to (me) it is fit George goe to his post. I have 
given him fortie lib sterling, & I shal make it up seventy 
lib in the yeare until he is better provided.’’? 

There is a family likeness between the Jacobite 
risings of 1715 and 1745 insomuch that each was built 
upon a foundation of lies and misrepresentations. Few 
would have come out to support Charles Edward but for 
the hope of powerful assistance from France, and the 
conjunction of the Jacobites in England. Mar, holding 
a mythical hunting party at Aboyne on 27th August, 
which resolved itself into a council of the leading Scots 
Jacobites, promised them French aid, a definite rising 
amongst the English Jacobites, and a visit in person from 
the Chevalier. His adherents, which included the 
Marquis of Huntly, the Earl Marischal, the Earl of 
Southesk and Lord Tullibardine, amongst others, dis- 
persed, each agreeing to raise what men he could. <A 
severe blow a few days later was the news of the death of 
Louis XIV, James’s staunch friend and supporter, but 
the leaders were by then too deeply committed to with- 
draw. 


'A list of “‘communicants in my family,’? endorsed by the Duke, 
dated from Dunkeld, 3rd July, 1715, includes Lord George. 


2Atholl Chronicles, Vol. II, 
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In a letter dated from Fascaly, 22nd August, nine 
at night, Tullibardine writes to his cousin, the Master of 
Nairne:—‘‘The good Elector of Ranoch, (Struan 
Robertson) Lord George and I, are-come here this night 
on our way to Mar.’’ So much for waiting grandmothers 
and watchful retainers! Once through the Pass of Killie- 
crankie, the brothers had turned north, and regardless 
of their father’s anger, unheeding of the wrathful letters 
dispatched, bidding them remember their duty and 
return, they followed the baleful star which burned for 
the fated House of Stuart. 

It is evident that at first the Duke considered Lord 
George’s conduct a mere temporary aberration. On 
2nd September the annoyed father wrote to the Laird of 
Gask that ‘‘last Account I had of my Son Tullibardine 
was, that he was with the Earle of Mar, and that George 
after being a night there went towards Irland to his 
post. I doubt not but he would call for you, and desire 
you will send me what accounts you can give of him.’’* 
Lord George, whatever his motive, regardless of the 
fact that he had worn the Elector’s uniform and taken 
his pay, deliberately refrained from rejoining his regiment 
in the ‘‘disthressful counthry,’’ and remained in the 
opposite camp. He paid no more attention to his father’s 
letters than his brother had done. Finally the Duke 
penned a terrible warning to his heir, pregnant with 
significance in the light of what afterwards befell the 
Marquis. ‘‘If you continue in your disobedience to your 
Father, you will neither prosper in this world nor be 
happy in the next, and your days will be short.’’* Did 
the lonely, middle-aged man, dying in the Tower, 
remember these words ? 

‘“‘The standard on the Braes of Mar’’ was set up 


1Jacobite Lairds of Gask. 
2Atholl Chronicles, Vol. II, 
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on the 6th of September, when James Stuart was duly 
proclaimed King. A long manifesto from his just-elected 
Majesty was read aloud, promising a new heaven and a 
new earth. The on-lookers raised a delighted shout of 
“No Union, no salt, no malt-tax’’—that unpopular 
trinity the hope of abolishing which did far more for the 
Jacobite Cause than King James’s rights, or the beaux 
yeux of his elder son. A contemporary report has it that 
the ball on top of the standard fell off, which was regarded 
by the superstitious watchers and credulous Highlanders 
as a bad omen. A similar incident happened in the 
Forty-Five with the overturning and breaking of Charles 
Edward’s standard at Derby. 

The heather burned but slowly. On the night of 
oth August, Mar wrote a bitter and exasperated letter to 
his friend ‘‘Jockie’’ (John Forbes of Inverernan). ‘‘It 
is a pretty thing when all the Highlands of Scotland 
are now rysing upon their King and countrys account, 
as I have accounts from them since they were with me, 
and the gentlemen in most of our neighbouring lowlands, 
expecting us down to join them that my men should be 
only refractory. Is not this the thing we are now about 
which they have been wishing these six and twenty years. 
And now when it is come and the King and countrys 
cause at stake, will they for ever sitt still and see all 
perish.’’? 

Rumours of the extent and magnitude of the rising 
had now alarmed the Government, which concerted 
strong measures for the suppression of the insurrection. 
A large number of powerful nobles and country gentry 
suspected of disaffection were summoned to surrender at 
Edinburgh.” When one only—Sir Patrick Murray of 


1A side light on the 1715.’’ Scot. His. Review, April, 1920. 


_ 7“*Within seven days if resident south of the Tay, and fifteen days 
if north of that river.’ (Records of Invercauld, p. 298.) 
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Ochtertyre—obeyed, the rest were denounced as rebels. 
Mar, meanwhile, was marching south, and arrived at 
Perth on 28th September. Amongst other supporters he 
found the Earls of Panmure, Southesk and Strathmore, 
and the notorious Master of Sinclair, whose entertaining 
if not wholly reliable memoirs shed such a Jurid light 
on the conduct of the ’15, and the behaviour of Mar 
himself. 

The Duke of Atholl had written to his brother, Lord 
James Murray of Dowally, complaining that he was ill, 
and ‘‘vexed at the undutiful behaviour of two of my sons, 
Tullibardine and George.’’ In September the coping- 
stone was put to His Grace’s family troubles by the 
further defection of Lord Charles. Instead of rejoining 
his regiment in Ireland, he followed the scandalous 
example of his brothers, and joined Mar at Perth. As 
many of the Atholl vassals as Tullibardine could raise— 
in all some 1400—were formed into four regiments, which 
the Marquis, Lord Charles, Lord George, and their 
uncle, Lord Nairne—‘‘a mighty stickler against the 
Union’’—respectively commanded.* 

Under the command of Mackintosh of Borlum, upon 
whom the rank of brigadier was conferred by Mar, a 
force started for England, to unite with the north-country 
Jacobites. After various vicissitudes it reached Preston 
in Lancashire, where on 12th November a fierce engage- 
ment took place against the Government troops, ending 
in the Jacobite defeat. Amongst many others, Lord 
Nairne and Lord Charles Murray had the misfortune to 
be taken prisoners. 

In the north, Mar, who had waited until the middle 


1The Duke of Atholl wrote to the Duke of Argyll on 28th September: 
“Lord George Murray march’t up Strathtay towards the Weem and 
Fortingale with some troops of horse yesterday, to bring down what men 
he can catch to the enemy, but I hope he shall have little success.’ 
(Atholl Chronicles, Vol, II.) 
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of October assembling his forces at Perth, prepared to 
march southwards. Confident that the Duke of Argyll, 
who was at Stirling with a large army, would be amply 
occupied by the force which had already set out for 
England, he hoped to make the passage of the Forth, 
and form a junction with Lieutenant-General Gordon of 
Auchintoul at Menteith. The latter was unable to unite 
with him on the date appointed, owing to the procrastina- 
tion of several chiefs. Intelligence that Argyll was 
advancing north with his entire force drove ‘‘Bobbing 
John’? back to the Fair City, where he let some weeks of 
inaction slip by. During the time he increased his 
numbers, learned ruefully of the Duke of Ormonde’s 
failure to land in England and rally the loyalists in the 
west, and having received his final reinforcements in the 
shape of men brought by Lord Seaforth, MacDonald of 
Sleat, and Mackenzie of Fraserdale, about 8th November 
left Perth for Dunning. He had with him a fair-sized 
army, eleven pieces of artillery, and supplies sufficient to 
serve for some days. Here it is worth while to quote Sir 
Walter Scott’s trenchent comments on Mar’s vacillations 
and delays. 


‘‘An insurrection generally becomes weaker as its 
chiefs disagree, and its inferior members, unsupported 
by any regular system of finance, desert for subsistence, 
or render themselves detestable by plundering. It is 
vain to say that Mar waited for his distant reinforcements, 
for the success of a desultory army depends always more 
on the celerity of its motions than on its numerical force, 
and as success never fails to strengthen its numbers, so 
inactivity is sure to impair them. Forth is proverbially 
said to bridle the wild Highlanders, but it did not bridle 
Charles in 1745 . . . Mar, unconscious perhaps of the 
limits of his own talent, undertook a matter for which he 
was totally unfit. With a far less force than he had at 
his disposal Montrose gained eight victories, and over- 
tun Scotland; with fewer numbers of Highlanders 
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Dundee gained the Battle of Killiecrankie; and with 
about half the troops assembled at Perth, Charles Edward, 
in 1745, marched as far as Derby, and gained two 
victories over regular troops. But in 1715, by one of those 
misfortunes which dogged the Stewarts since the days 
of Robert II, they wanted a man of military talent just at 
the time when they possessed an unusual quantity of 
military means.’’? 


On 13th November Mar’s army encountered Argyll’s 
force at Sheriffmuir, and a battle ensued in which Whig 
and Jacobite each claimed to have been victorious. Lack 
of provisions drove Mar and his men back to Perth, an 
occurrence which probably furnished Lord George with 
a valuable insight into the vital necessity of amply feeding 
and sustaining a large body of troops. His care in 
providing the Jacobite army in 1745 with haversacks and 
canteens shows that the lesson of the ’15 had not been 
thrown away. 

Lord George was not present at Sheriffmuir, he and 
Stewart of Innernytie having been previously sent into 
Fife with their respective regiments, to collect the cess. 
Field-Marshall Keith is of opinion that Mar delayed for 
two priceless days before Sheriffmuir in order that Lord 
George and Innernytie (commanding Grandtully’s men) 
might have time to rejoin the main army. A horrible 
thing in connection with the cess levying is laid to Lord 
George’s charge by Sinclair. Probably, if not certainly, 
it was a mere malicious invention, with no foundation. 
A similar accusation is levelled at Murray of Broughton 
in the memoirs of Maxwell of Kirkconnell, who accuses 
him of appropriating the Jacobite funds. 


‘The next thing that was done, was the fending Lord 
George Murray to Dumfermling to leavie the cefs, which 
thofe fent before had left undone; he had nothing but 


1Sir Walter Scott's later notes to Sinclair’s MS, 
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Highland foot under his command, and his regiment 
being weak the Duke of Athole’s vaffalls deferting home 
daylie, who, befides the naturall inconftancie of thofe 
people, were diftracted betwixt the father and the fons, 
Indernitie was either fent alonge with him, or followed 
him foon after with his regiment, which by this time was 
diminifht by defertion, which was the cafe of the whole ; 
he took poft in the Abbay, and took prittie good 
precautions not to be ferved the fame as thofe there before 
him, being wife at others expence. We were told the 
dragoons came to pay him a vifit, but finding him on his 
guarde, were not further troublesome. Ass to the cefs, 
he levied it very effectuallie, and kept five hundred pound 
sterling for his own ufe. When the ennemie made their 
laft attempt on this place, my Lady Erfkine of Alva,’ 
whofe houfe was on the high road betwixt that and 
Stirveling, and had a watchful eye on evrie thing that 
paffed that way, fent Lord George Murray the 
advertifement of their marcheing towards him . . .’” 


On the 22nd of December (O.S.) there landed at 
Peterhead a very much muffled-up individual, who, 
recovering from a recent attack of ague, contemplated 
with something approaching horror the rigours of a 
Scots winter. The sufferer was James Francis Edward 
Stuart, known to the tactful as the Chevalier de St. 
George, to the impolite as the Pretender, to the Whigs as 
Old Mr. Melancholy, and to the loyal Jacobites in 
England and Scotland as their rightful sovereign, James 
Ill and VIII. His arrival was the climax to the 
ill-starred, mismanaged, abortive rising, rapidly 
approching its muddled and inevitable ending. 

With Sheriffmuir, and the news of the defeat at 
Preston, things looked dark for King James’s Cause. 


: *Sinclair’s sister, Catherine, wife of Sir John Erskine of Alva, whom 
Sinclair calls ‘‘a near relation of Mar’s, and one of his creatures.” 


2Memoirs of the Insurrection in S 1 
Plone in Scotland in 1715, by John, Master 
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Sinclair writes that ‘‘After our returne to Pearth . . . the 
Duke of Athole’s vassalls would no more obey the 
Marquise of Tullibardine or his brother Lord George, 
his Grace haveing takne care to shew them where all was 
goeing, and the loss of their friends at Prestone, who 
they lookt on as alreadie hang’d by follouing the orders 
of Tullibardine, stun’d them . .. The tide turned upon 
us, Oueing in a great measure to the influence the Duke of 
Athole had on his neighbourhood...’ As to the 
Preston defeat, the Master remarks philosophically :— 
‘‘I never expected better; it was not to be imagin’d that 
a handfull of raw, undisciplined men, without armes, care 
or thought, could marche so far into a countrie, without 
anie man of authoritie or knouledge at their head, without 
falling into a snare’ . . .—the modest inference being 
that had Sinclair himself only been at the head of affairs, 
things would have gone very differently. 


A rumour got about in the Jacobite camp that the 
leaders were making overtures to the Duke of Argyll for 
terms of peace. Amongst those suspected, and justly, 
was the Master of Sinclair. Lord George accused him 
openly of treachery, and a violent quarrel ensued. 
Unluckily, we have only Sinclair’s version of it. 


‘Lord George Murray, fome minutes after, thought 
fit to attack me, and faid flatly, That I was doeing things 
that if his oun brother did fo, he’d call him a traytor. I 
anfuer’d him, He advanced too much on fo fmall grounds, 
but, were I his brother, I’d take him and lafh him, and 
told him it was lefs his buffienefs than anie bodies to 
fpeak fo, for it would be hard if a luftie younge fellow like 
him could not find ane enfigne’s commiffion fomewhere, 
for that was all that in realitie he refqued; and bid him 
beware of that way of talking to me, for he’d gain little 
at my hand. Lord George was contented, and fo was!.. 
This was the greateft libertie that anie took with me at 
Pearth, I mean to my face. This was he who, being fent 
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to raife the cefs at Dumfermling, keept five hundred 
pound of it, which I believe, was by much the greateft part 
of it, if not all.’’* 

This acquaintance, so inauspiciously commenced, 
had a curious sequel. In 1750, when Lord George was in 
hopeless exile on the Continent, the Master, now Lord 
Sinclair, having successfully enacted the role of the man 
who stayed at home throughout the Forty-Five, married 
Lord George’s daughter, Amelia. The bridegroom was 
a widower of sixty-six, the bride a girl of not eighteen. 
Thus Lord Sinclair became the son-in-law of a man eleven 
years younger than himself. He, however, only survived 
his second marriage less than a year. 

Collecting the cess must have been difficult and 
trying, but Lord George’s next duty under military orders 
was infinitely more painful. The dumb, patient suffering 
of the peasantry during both risings is far too much 
ignored and glossed over by historians who see the loss 
borne by the noble, and by the king or prince for whom he 
risked life and lands, whilst the poor vassal, forced out to 
fight, and frequently reduced, with his family, to beggary, 
gains neither song nor sympathy. King James, hearing 
from Mar that Argyll, supine since Sheriffmuir, intended 
to advance on Perth with a much larger army than the 
one which the Jacobites had encountered on 13th 
November, reluctantly issued an order for the destruction 
of sundry houses and villages between Dunblane and 
Perth. This, it was hoped, might check Argyll’s 
progress. It was towards the last days of a bitter January, 
when ‘‘a vast load of snow lay on the ground.’’ About 
five in the evening of the 28th ‘‘Lord George Murray 
with the Regiment of Rebells under his command, con- 
sisting of about 300 men, came to the village called 
Dunning, lying about six miles Southwest of Perth in 


\Sinclair, Memoirs. 
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the Lord Rollo’s interest... . The Souldiers having 
spent about the space of four hours in prepareing the 
meall and refreshing themselves therewith and whate all 
they could find in the town, about nine the drums began 
to beat, and according to orders formerly given them, 
they all appeared in arms in the midst of the town, where 
their Collonell intimat to them the order he had for 
burning the village, and commanded them immediatly 
to begin the execution thereof, and so a mellancholy and 
dismall Tragedy commenced; they in a moment were 
scattered in files through the whole town, and began to 
kindle the houses, lofts, and corn yards . . . 

‘‘On Sunday the 29th by three in the morning, the 
Captains Stewart and Murray with a detachement .. . 
came to Dalreoch, a barrony belonging to Mr. Haldane 
of Gleneagles . . . The first thing the party did was to 
carry a great quantity of the threshed straw, and laying 
it round the stacks and houses, putt fire to all att the same 
time, so that with much adoe the servants and those that 
were in the houses escap’d; horses and cattle he had 
none, being taken away by the Rebells long before that 
Bee gest? 

The rising smoked, smouldered, finally flickered out. 
James, shivering at Montrose, whither he had 
accompanied the remnants of his army, took refuge in 
tears and a French ship lying in the harbour. He was 
not the least of the disappointments which the leaders 
of the ill-fated experiment had had to face. Probably 
they heaved a sigh of relief when he was safely on his way 
back to France. A King who ‘‘was never seen once to 
smile’? was not an encouraging individual for whom to 
risk neck and estates. 


1Accounts of the Burning of the Villages of Auchterarder, Muthill, 
Crieff, Blackfoot, Dalreoch and Dunning. Maitland Club Miscellany, 
Vol. III. 
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The Atholl family paid heavily for their share in the 
Fifteen. The Duke suffered in his belongings as well 
as in his posterity. Three of his seats—Dunkeld, Tulli- 
bardine and Huntingtower—fell into Jacobite hands, 
and Blair Castle alone escaped by withstanding a siege. 
The very books were stolen from the library at Tulli- 
bardine, though in justice to the Jacobites it must be 
acknowledged that the greater vandals were the foreign 
soldiers from Argyll’s army.’ Lord Nairne was sentenced 
to death, but owing to the untiring efforts of his brother, 
the Duke of Atholl, and other powerful friends, obtained 
a reprieve, and was eventually released by the Act of 
Grace 1716-1717. His letters to his relatives during the 
nerve-racking ordeal of awaiting the date of his execution 
are refreshingly philosophical. Lord Charles Murray, 
being an officer in the Elector’s army, was tried as a 
deserter by court-martial at Preston, and sentenced to be 
shot. On ‘‘confessing his crime and submitting himself 
to the King’s mercy’’ he received a month’s reprieve. 
The Duke, upon receipt of the news of this temporary 
respite, wrote to Tullibardine, urging him and Lord 
George to surrender, lest they should jeopardise their 
brother’s slender chances of pardon.” In a previous 
letter, when informing Tullibardine of Lord Charles’s 
being a prisoner at Preston, the Duke had implored the 
Marquis ‘‘to leave that party that you can not but see will 
soon prove your own and brother George’s ruin.’’ Both 
Tullibardine and Lord George declined to give them- 
selves up unless a general amnesty were granted. 


In the ‘‘London Gazette’’ for 28th November, 1715, 
appeared the following:—Orkney’s regiment. John 
Holborne to be Ensign v. Lord George Murray. 


1A Military History of Perthshire, p. 302. 
Lord Charles died in 1720. 
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For some months after the close of the rising and 
the departure of the Chevalier (‘‘Weeping never won 
Kingdoms!’’ was a sarcastic contemporary comment on 
his dismal and undignified exit), Tullibardine and Lord 
George must have been lurking in the Outer Hebrides. 
The Duke wrote from Huntingtower on 1st May, 1716, 
to his son, Lord James Murray (a Whig, and dutiful), 
acquainting him that ‘‘the same ship that carried off the 
Pretender’ had returned to Skye and then to Uist. It 
now rescued Tullibardine and ‘‘several others of Scots 
nobility and Gentry, to the number of thirty four or 
five.’’ The Duke adds, ‘‘They went off the Island called 
South Uist the 18th inst, and don’t hear that Lord 
George was with them, tho’ I heard he was with his 
brother in the Isle of Skey not long befor.’’* Another 
letter, dated 19th May, informed Lord James that his 
father had learned that Lord George had made his escape 
in the same ship as Lord Tullibardine. Lord George 
reached Roscoff in Brittany on gth May, 1716. 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. II. 
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CHAPTER: HL: 


Glenshiel. 


“So English Richard, surnam’d Coeur-de-Lion, 

So Robert Bruce, our royal ancestor, 

Forc’d by the trial of the wrongs they felt, 

Both sought and found supplies from foreign kings 
To repossess their own. 


As for the manner, first of my escape, 
Of my conveyance next, of my life since, 
The means and persons who were instruments, 
Great sir, ’tis fit I over-pass in silence.’’ 
John Ford: Perkin Warbeck. 


TULLIBARDINE’S misfortunes followed him in his exile. 
The same year (1716) an Act of Parliament deprived 
him of his succession to the Atholl dukedom and estates, 
which were to pass to his next brother, Lord James. A 
‘‘contemporary and apparently official list’’ entitled ‘‘An 
Alphabetical List of all Persons attainted by Impeach- 
ments, Acts of Parliament, Judgments or Outlawry for 
the late Rebellion in the year 1715’’ does not include 
Lord George’s name,’ nor were any proceedings taken 
against him until 1718, when a true bill for treason was 
found against him at a court of ‘‘Oyer and Terminer’’ 
held at Cupar-Fife.? 

In June, 1716, the Earl of Mar wrote from Avignon 
to Lord Kilsyth:—‘*. . . I beg you may give my most 


1A Military History of Perthshire. 
2Ibid. 
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humble service to the Marquis of Tullibardine, if still 
with you, who is long’d for here, & others, a Lady 
who has taken an affection to his name and was very 
fond of Ld George upon that account who she calls 
Tullibardino. Poor Ld George has not been well 
almost ever since he came, and has been phisicking, 
by which he is now better.’”? 


In 1719, Spain, under Cardinal Alberoni, was the 
prime mover in the attempted rising which collapsed like 
haar before a west wind at Glenshiel. Having lost 
territory and prestige from the Peace of Utrecht, she had 
a renewed grievance with the alliance of Great Britain, 
France, and Austria, whereby the Spanish designs on 
Italy were brought to nought. A squadron under Sir 
George Byng had wrought the destruction of her fleet 
off the south coast of Sicily. Enraged, Spain threw her 
influence into the Jacobite scales. An expedition of 
Spanish troops, with ample equipment for the English 
Jacobites, was secretly planned. Ormonde was to 
endeavour once more to land in the west of England. 
The Earl Marischal’s brother, afterwards the famous 
Field-Marshall Keith, visited and persuaded many 
Scottish exiles to sail for their native land. Amongst 
these was Lord George Murray, who, together with 
Lochiel, Clanranald and a number of others, left 
Bordeaux on 14th March. (N.S.) 

The Earl Marischal had been appointed to command 
a couple of frigates and some three hundred Spanish 
soldiers. Leaving Passages about the first week in 
March, they arrived at the Outer Hebrides before April. 
At Stornoway, Tullibardine, who, in 1717, had plotted 
uselessly with the Swedish King, an avowed enemy of 
George I, joined the Earl Marischal, together with the 


1Thornton’s Stuart Dynasty. 
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Earl of Seaforth, who had displayed a marked reluctance 
to risk his neck a second time. The usual quarrels 
amongst the leaders, which marred every rising in favour 
of the Stuarts, at once began. The Earl Marischal 
disputed Tullibardine’s right, by virtue of the commission 
given him by James two years previously, to act as 
commander-in-chief. The matter was only amicably 
settled by the decision that one should command at sea, 
and the other on land. In addition to private dissensions, 
the inevitable Stuart ill-luck pursued the expedition. 
The Spanish ships, which had sailed from Cadiz on 7th 
March, were put completely out of action in a great storm 
off Finisterre. News of thi§ disaster materially affected 
the clansmen’s eagerness to rise. 

Rumours of his banished sons’ activities had reached 
the ducal ears. In May their owner received a letter from 
the Lord Justice-Clerk stating that he had been sent 
information that Lord Tullibardine and Lord George had 
been meeting gentlemen in various places in Perthshire, 
and frequenting the house, near Dunkeld, of one Hall, an 
Episcopalian minister. There is probably no truth in 
the rumour as regards either. Four days later the Duke 
wrote to McPherson of Killyhuntly:—‘‘It is most 
probable that the attainted persons will endeavour to 
gett back againe if they can, but for those who are not 
yet attainted, such as my son George, who I hear is 
amongst them, if he could be prevailed upon to be so 
wise & dutifull to me as to surrender himself, I am very 
hopfull to have Intirest with his Majty to gett his life 
saved.’”* 

The following letter, begun by the Marquis of Tulli- 
bardine, and concluded by Lord George, dated 6th 
April, 1719, was written on board ship, probably with a 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. II. 
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view to its being sent to someone likely to induce the 
Atholl men to rise. 


Sir, 

On the 25 last month, when we arrived in these parts, 
I wrott pretty full to you that it might be communicated 
to my dear Uncle Nairn, and am now come to the main- 
land with Lord Seaforth, Marshall, and other Gentlemen, 
who are aboord the Spanish ships that are come here 
with some troops, arms, and ammunition, & money, 
which is sent for enabling the King’s good subjects to 
appear immediatly in his Majesties and other countries 
service, as the D. of Ormond Captn Generall of the 
Forces Instructions require, and his other friends in 
England are to doe the same, which no doubt you have 
heard of before now. Therefore, if my Lord Nairn nor 
his son be not at home nor in the Countrey, nor either 
of my Mother’s sons to come out at present at the head 
of the Atholl men for his Majesty’s service, till I be 
there, these are injoining and requireing you, in case my 
father should decline appearing in arms for the King 
at this favourable opportunity, to advertise all the 
Gentlemen and others that hold of the ffamily or other- 
ways have any concern in the Estate [the letter is con- 
tinued by his brother, Lord George Murray] of Atholl 
to be ready to rise against any part of his Majesty’s 
Armie come to these parts, or as they shall be otherways 
requird by me, who leaves it to yr prudence, being on 
the spot, to rise sooner in case you cannot else keep your 
selves from being taken up, or otherways as you shall 
find it most condusing to the good of the service, as you 
will be answerable, for which this shall be to you & all 
others concern’d a_ sufficient warrand, since by the 
Commission of L. General the K. has been gratiously 
pleas’d to give me, I have the honour to command the 
forces in Scotland till an Officer of Distintion come, or 
his Majesty’s pleasur be further known, so I’ll add no 
more, but that I am intirly ~ 

sir. 


From a boord the Fidele in 
Garloch, April 6 ,1719." 


1Jacobite Lairds of Gask, Appendix. 
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The slender attempt at a rising ended in the 
Jacobites’ defeat at Glenshiel on toth June. The 
intervening weeks were shadowed by the leaders’ petty 
quarrels, and the scant support received from the Scots. 
Tullibardine was so discouraged that he contemplated 
returning with the Spanish troops to their native 
country, and, according to the statement of Marshal 
Keith, only the dispatch of the frigates, at the orders of 
the Earl Marischal, frustrated this design. The two 
leaders were on such bad terms that they occupied 
separate camps, with a safe distance of three miles 
dividing them. The usual ‘‘lyes’”’ (as Sinclair dubbed 
Mar’s fairy-tales in the Fifteen) were put about as to the 
repairing of the Spanish fleet, and Ormonde’s landing. 
Lochiel and Clanranald found it unexpectedly difficult 
to raise their men, and ominous reports of a large body 
of the Elector’s troops being sent against them, depressed 
the Jacobite leaders yet further. At Glenshiel the curtain 
rang down on Stuart hopes, and was not to be raised 
for twenty-six years. 

Lord George played a creditable part at Glenshiel, as 
the following extract from a contemporary account 
shows :— 

‘“‘Late on the 8th there were accounts that the Ennimy 
had moved from Killiwhiman’ to the Braes of Glen- 
moriston. Lord Tullibardine haveing acquainted Ld 
Seafort, next day he came from the Crow, 3 miles distant, 
with his men to Glensheall, from whence they all marched 
with the Spainards (except about 50 who were sick and 
left at the magazine) to the Little Glen, where all posted 
themselves in the pass which was thought properest for 
defence. That evening ane hundred men of a freind’s 


joyn’d them, and Lord George Murray who was on the 
out guaird® sent word he saw the Ennimy encamp on 


\Fort Augustus. 
°He had been in Perthshire, collecting whet men he could. 


f 
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the head of Lochelumie (Loch Clunie), which was about 
4 miles from them. Next morning he sent againe to tell 
they were decamped and moveing slowly foreward. Soon 
after, 50 men of the neighbourhood joyn’d them, and 
likeways some of Lochiell’s, besides Mackinnon with 50 
more, which were the last, for the severall men that ought 
to have been with them were on both sides of the Glen 
on the tops of the mountains, many by 12 of the Clock, 
and the rest before four, yet they did not descend to 
incorporate as was expected, perhaps they thought the 
Ennimy too near, who as they advanced, Ld George 
retyr’d, keeping about half a mile from them, till they 
came in sight of the pass, which was near two in the 
afternoon, when they halted at above a quarter of a mile’s 
distance to refresh their men and make a disposition for 
the attaque, which began at full six at night. 


‘‘The King’s people had drawen up to the right of 
their main body, on the other side of the little water which 
runs through the Glen; upon a little hill to the south- 
ward about 150 men, includeing 2 companys of Ld 
Seafort’s, besides 80 more, were allotted for that place, 
who were to have come from the top of the mountaine 
above them, but tho they sent twice that they were 
comeing, yet they only beheld the scuffle at a distance. 
This party to the right on the little hill was commanded 
by Ld George Murray, the Laird of Macdougall, Major 
Mackintosh, and John Mackenzie of Augh (Avoch), ane 
officer of my Ld Seafort’s people . . . 


“The Rebellious forces, who were about 1300 strong, 
besides near 200 Highlanders, placed their Horse on the 
low ground, and a Battalion cross the water near them, 
with most of their Highlanders on their left, all the rest 
of their foot were at a distance on a riseing ground to the 
right of the horse. The first attaque they made was on 
the men with Ld George, by a small detachment of 
regular troops with their Highlanders, who fir’d severall 
times on other without doeing much dammage, upon 
which they sent a second and third detachment, which 
made most of those on the little hill run to the other side 
of the steep banks of a rivolet, where Ld George and the 
few rest were afterwards oblidged to follow, continueing 
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there till all was over, it being uneasie for the Ennimy 
to come at them. . .’” 


The ‘‘Ennimy’’ remorselessly routed the little force. 
Darkness further added to confusion and disintegration, 
and though Tullibardine proposed that all should 
endeavour to keep together, ‘‘till we could gather again 
in case of a Landing,’’ everyone ‘‘declar’d against doing 
any thing further,’ the Spaniards surrendered, and 
‘““every body else took the road he liked best.”’ 

Lord George, who is said to have been wounded,’ 
made his escape, and for ten months was in hiding in 
the Highlands. He left a journal, in his own hand- 
writing, of his movements, a stark, impersonal thing, 
which is yet not without interest. 

1719. 
March 14—Embarked at Royan, Mouth of the Garonne. 
»,  25—Sighted Torry Island, off N. Coast of 
Ireland. 
April 5—Anchored off Isle of Barra. 
Eh g—Anchored off Isle of Skye. 
is 14—Joined the Camp at Eilan Donan, on Loch 
Duich. 
After the engagement at Glenshiel, continued in the 
hills till the following March. 
March 7—Left Inverghueseran, Inverness-shire. 
5,  1o—Arrived in Glengarry, Inverness-shire. 
5,  1§—Arrived at Rothiemurchas, Inverness-shire. 
5,  24—Left Rothiemurchas, Inverness-shire. 
5, 25 Arrived at Strathbogie, Aberdeenshire. 
»,  27—Arrived at Kelly, Forfarshire. 
,,  29—Arrived at GlenBucket, Aberdeenshire. 


1A Distinct Abridgement of some Materiall Poynts relateing to Scotts 
Affairs. Printed in Jacobite Lairds of Gask, 450-64. 


2°. , . About five the left wing was ordered to begin the attack, and 
the Rebels always as they fired their muskets skipping off, and never 
venturing to come to a close engagement, were driven from rock to rock, 
our men chasing them for above three hours till we gained the top of the 
hill, where they were immediately dispersed. We have not yet received any 
account of their loss, only we hear that Lord Seaforth and Lord George 
Murray are wounded, the former in the arm, and the latter in the leg.”’ 
(The Weekly Journal or British Gazeteer for 27th June, 1719.) 
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April 1—Left GlenBucket, Aberdeenshire. 
ae 1—Arrived at Abergeldy, Aberdeenshire. 
aA 3—Arrived at Carnoustie, Forfarshire. 
6 17—Arrived at Crail, Fife. 
- 18—Arrived at Kinghorn, Fife. 
19—Embarked at Methill, Fife. 
- 30—Landed at Rotterdam.’ 


In an ‘‘Account of the Public Money laid out by the 
Marquis of Tullibardine,’’ beginning at Stornoway, 30th 


March, 1719, the following items occur :— Eaign> 

April 27th—To Lord George Murray- - 810 0 
June 12th—To Lord George Murray for 
paying some of Glengary’s, 
MacDougall’s, and oyr men 

at ye head Lochurn~ - =O ee 

July 23rd— Do. do. 2 11 Oo 

Nov. 4th— Do. do. = 488, 0. 0 

Pipers were expensive luxuries. One received 


fourteen shillings, another seventeen, another two. They 
were very necessary in Highland warfare. After the 
Battle of Falkirk (1746), Lord George wrote :—‘‘One vast 
loss was that not a pair of pipes could be gott.”’ 

Lord George reached safety and Holland on 3oth 
April (O.S.), 1720.2, The same month Lord Tullibardine 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. II. 


2There is a story told in 1725 by Robert Wodrow, the ecclesiastical 
historian, of Lord George during his wanderings, which, judged in the 
light of his subsequent character and actions, bears the impress of truth. 
“Tt may be the Lord, in his providence, has some good to bring out of 
the sufferings of these poor abandoned people; especially the younger sort 
of them... We have another (instance) in Lord George Murray, 
third son to the late Duke of Athole, in whom they say a very happy 
change is of late wrought. He was a half-pay officer, and went to the 
Rebels at Preston. After that he came over with the handfull of 
Spaniards. At Glenshiel he escaped, and, with a servant, gote away 
among the Highland mountains, and lurked in a hutt made for them- 
selves for some months, and saw no body. It was a happy Providence 
that either he or his servant had a Bible, and no other books. For want 
of other busines, he carefully read that neglected book, and the Lord 
blessed it with his present hard circumstances to him. Now he begins 
to appear abroad, and it’s said is soon to be pardoned, and he is highly 
commended not only for a serious convert from Jacobitism, but for a good 
-Christian, and a youth of excellent parts, hopes, and expectations.”’ 
(Analecta: Rev. Robert Wodrow, Vol. III, p. 232.) 


Cc 
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(he also had gained the Continent in the spring) received 
a letter from King James, who, the previous year, had 
married the Princess Maria /Clementina Sobieski, 
thanking him for his loyal services, and regretting his 
inability to send much money to \mitigate Tullibardine’s 
hard circumstances. A postscript ‘added :—‘‘You will, I 
am sure, be glad to know that the Queen is with child, 
and in perfect good health, as well as.myself.’’ The 
child, born the following December, was Prinee Charles 
Edward Stuart, the last hope of the Jacobites, and the 
‘‘Bonnie Prince Charlie’ of every loyal Scottish heart. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Return of the Native. 


“Come, my lord, 
You are justly doomed: look but a little back 
Into your former life; you have in three years 
Ruined the noblest earldom. 


° 


Fare you well: 
We shall find time, I doubt not, to repeal 
Your banishment.” 


—John Webster: The White Devil. 


AFTER nearly seven lean years, including a diet of husks 
in a far country, Lord George began to find the role of 
the prodigal son rather to pall. Since 1718, when James 
was obliged to abandon his domicle in France, and retire 
to Italy, he had been unable to contribute monetary aid 
to his impoverished adherents, many of whom were in 
distressing circumstances. A letter from Robert Gordon 
to the Earl of Mar, written from Bordeaux on 7th 
February, 1719, gives the names of several Jacobite 
exiles who were in urgent need, and amongst them 
mentions Lord George Murray.* The Spanish attempt 
later in the same year ended in disaster and failure. Lord 
George had striven in vain to obtain military employ- 
ment from any Italian court. There is no evidence to 
support the statement made in the ‘‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’’ that he served as an officer and 
attained distinction in the Sardinian army. It is almost 


1Stuart Papers, 
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certain from allusions in his subsequent letters that, 
during his residence on the Continent after his second 
escape from Scotland, he was frequently with his brother 
Tullibardine. Left alone, the Marquis appears to have 
been a singularly helpless person, perpetually in debt 
and difficulties. é; 

In 1722 the Duke of Atholl, whose health was 
declining, evidently wrote to Lord George, expressing 
a wish to see his son again, if in a proper frame of mind. 
The suggestion met with royal approval, though in 
King James’s answer to Lord George’s communication, 
as Colonel Talbot said in Waverley :—‘‘The politician 
peeped out.’’ His Majesty wrote from Loretto on 21st 
October, 1722 :— 


Your Letter of the 20th of September came safe to 
hand, and I cannot but take very kindly of you the 
great zeal and particular regaird you express for me in 
it. Since your father is desirous that you should return 
home, I think you cannot do better than comply with 
him, for I suppose he would not propose it to you were 
it not for your advantage, and I am perswaded you will 
neglect nothing when there, that may conduce to my 
service, and particularly in encouraging your father in 
those good sentiments which I am sure he nourisheth in 
his heart towards me, and pray say to him from me all 
that you think may be agreeable to him ... I reckon 
to be in a few days at Rome where my son is very well, 
as the Queen and I are here, and you may be assured 
that wherever you are I shall ever retain the most 


greatfull sense of your merit, and a particular kindness 
for you.’ 


Negotiations to obtain a pardon for Lord George, 
who had not been attainted, as was Lord Tullibardine, 
were set on foot by the Duke in 1723, but dragged on 
until the following year. Two more elapsed before 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. II, 
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Lord George was a free man. He had written to his 
father, having, in the parental phrase, ‘‘come to a sence 
of his undutifullness to me,’’ whereupon the Duke 
accepted the olive-branch, and wrote to Court to solicit 
his son’s pardon.’ On August, 1723, Haldane of Glen- 
eagles, returned from a visit to the Continent and an 
interview with the prodigal, wrote to the Duke, enclosing 
a letter from Lord George. 


Rouen, Aug 4, N.S. 1723. 


My Lord,—Gleneges being in this place, I have 
taken the oppertunity to wriet to the Duke of Roxburgh, 
as yr Gr/ judg’d proper I should. 

Mr. Haldan has been so kind as to inquire at Mr 
Arbuthnot conserning.my sircumstances, & afterwards 
spoke fully on that subject to my selfe. I aquented him 
of the sixty pound bill, which yr Gr/ I hope has pay’d 


1The Duke of Atholl wrote to Lord George in April, 1723:—‘‘I was 
extreamly well pleased to here from you of your and of your brother’s 
health, and you judged very right that notwithstanding of my earnest 
desire to see you in Scotland upon your assurances to live peaceably under 
the government, yett all your freinds as well as I did not think it proper 
at this time, when it appeared by late examination before the parliament 
that there had been bad designes agt the government, and tho’ I am 
perswaded you have been wholly ignorant of these plotts and designes, 
your coming over at such a time might have given some ground of 
suspition, and therefore now, notwithstanding of my great desire to 
see you, I can not think it adviseable for you to come before there be 
alowance given by the King for you and as to this I think it were proper 
that you wryte to both your uncles Selkrigg & Orkney expressing your 
great desire and inclinations you have had this long time to return 
singly to Scotland and live peaceably under his Majesty King George 
and his government, and by your after cariage and behaviour to show 
the sense you have of your rash and inconsiderate stepps which your 
youth was the occasion of, and that now you are resolved to live with 
your Father privatly in the country, and make also what ammend you 
can for your undutifull part in regaird to him. . . . I assure you I have 
great sympathy with your brother and you, in the straits and difficultys 
you have brought yourselves to, and am very desirouse to doe what is 
in my power to allow subsistance to my returning and repenting children 
which both of you have showen yourselves to me of late... . But both 
of you may assure yourselves that I do not forgett that you are my 
children, and of a most excellent mother whose constant and daily 
prayers she put up for you whyll alive——I hope God almighty will answer 
in his due time.’’ (Atholl Chronicles, Addenda, Vol. V.) 
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before this comes to your hands.' I also told him that I 
expected credit for sixty pounds more to inable me to 
leave this country, but as I find myself oblidged to stay 
longer on this side than I expected, I aquanted him that 
what I thought sufficient some time agoe wd scarse serve 
to pay what I owe in this place. He has therefore made 
a proposall to Mr Arbuthnot which he will wriet of to 
yt Gr/, and which I also mention as he ows yr Gr/ some 
monny; he will ingage to Mr Arbuthnot for an hundred 
pounds, which Mr Arbuthnot will advance to me. 

I am confident that yr Gr/ will give yr consent to 
this, & that you will signifie so much to Glenegis, which 
will put me in a condition of seeing ye Gr/ soon. I dar 
say you are not Ignorant of the state of my Friend’ his 
affairs; if either by the same canall or any other you could 
think of sending him some releef, I should leave this 
country with infinitly the greater satisfaction, seeing him 
in a better condition. In the mean time I remain, My 
Lord, Yr Gr/s most Dutifull & most obedient Son 


G. Murray.® 


In February, 1724, the Duke was informed by the 
Duke of Roxburgh that Lord George’s petition for 
pardon had been referred to the Committee of Council. 
The prodigal wrote again to his father from near Paris 
on 24th March. 


My Lord,—I delay’d wrieting to yr Gr/ till such 
time as I knew something as to my departure, but I wait 


1In October, 1723, the Duke of Hamilton wrote to the Duke of 
Atholl:—“*Yr Gr/ may remember I spoke to you at Edr about a Bill of 
ane hundred pounds which I order’d Mr Hugh Hamilton to advance my 
Ld George Murray, taking a Bill upon me for it.... The Bill is 
still unpaid, and I am pressed for it. . . . I beg pardon for this trouble, 
but you know so well what the occasion of that money’s being advanced 
was, and how necessary & reasonable that Ld George shou’d be extricate 
from his difficultys, that I must owne cou’d I have done him any further 
service I most willingly & readily wou’d have done it; But I hope yr 
Gr/ has fall’n on such methods that I shall soon have the pleasure the 
seeing my cousin in this countrey.’’ (Atholl Chronicles, Vol. II.) 


2Tullibardine. 
%Atholl Chronicles, Vol. II. 


Lord George Murray. 


(From a Miniature.) 
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further accounts from London, & in the mean time I was 
oblidg’d to draw bills upon yr Gr/ for the payments of 
my debts in this place, which indeed are more consider- 
able by fare than they ought to have been, but I have 
been brought into so many unavoidable expeces by the 
want of ready mony that I have exceeded fare what my 
selfe expected. But I shall not enter into any further 
detail of this business at such a distance, hoping soon to 
satisfie yr Gr/ by word of mouth that it has been much 
against my will that I have been oblidg’d to put you to 
so much expence and trouble. My bills are fore an 
hundred & fifty pounds, payable at Whitsunday nixt to 
Mr James Gordon at Edr. My Principall business in this 
place was to take leave of my Friend,* who I am now 
with, & who sends his duty to yr Gr/. So soon as | hear 
from London with the advice I expect, which I hop will 
be soon, I shall make all the speed I can to assure yr 
Gr/ by word of mouth that there is nothing that I more 
ardently desire then to shew that I am, My Lord, 


Yr Gr/s most Dutiful & most obedient son, 
G. Murray.’ 


Lord George’s ‘‘hop’’ was not fulfilled until the 
summer. On 12th August he sailed from Holland, and 
landing in Scotland on 17th August, reached Hunting- 
tower on 22nd August. He found the Duke in bad 
health, and was obliged to remain practically a prisoner, 
his pardon not yet having been received. 

His Whig brother, Lord James, celebrating his 
birthday on 28th September, wrote to Lord George, 
lamenting his absence from the natal festivities. He 
‘“‘regratted extreamly the want of your good company 
here,’’ and dispatched a solatium in the shape of four 
bottles of white wine. Another letter, written in October, 
couched in affectionate terms, described a regrettable 


1Tullibardine. 
2Atholl Chronicles, Vol. II. 
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drinking bout enjoyed by the correspondent and some 
friends, which had undignified and disastrous con- 
sequences. 

On 14th November, the Duke died at Huntingtower, 
when only in his sixty-fifth year. His son, Lord James, 
succeeded him, owing to the attainder of the Marquis of 
Tullibardine. The Countess of Panmure, with consider- 
able courage, wrote to her nephew, Lord George, hoping 
that the new Duke ‘‘would act a kind part to Lord 
Tullibardine.’’ . A sum of a hundred and fifty pounds 
a year was eventually paid to him by the new Duke’s 
commissioners out of the estates. 

It was not until the following November that the 
Duke received news of Lord George’s pardon from his 
London man of business. 


New Bond St, Nov. 6, 1725. 


My Lord,—I have the pleasure to let yr Grace know 
that I have at last got in my possession Lord George’s 
pardon, past in form under the great seal, and shall keep 
commands for the disposal of it. I was formerly 
honour’d with yr Grace’s directions to forward it, 
as soon as past, down to Scotland, but I know not how 
that can be without a particular Direction. It is too 
bulky to send under any shape by the post, and I dare 
not trust it to any other conveyance. 


It is safe where it is, and all together as effectual as 
if Lord George had it himself, so I think it best to keep 
it till ye Grace honours me with your further commands 
in that Behalf. 


I give yr Grace and Lord George joy upon this 
occasion, and am, with the greatest Truth and Respect, 
My Lord, 


Yr Grace’s most humble and most obt Servant 


Tuo: Scotrt.' 


4Atholl Chronicles, Vol. II. 
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Having satisfactorily settled his brother’s affairs, 
the Duke turned his attention to his own. In January he 
paid a lengthy visit to London, from whence he wrote to 
Lord George in April, announcing his engagement. 
The future Duchess of Atholl was a Mrs. Lannoy (née 
Frederick) relict of one James Lannoy of Hammersmith. 
Her portrait shows her to be a lady of considerable 
personal charms, and that her face was not her sole 
fortune is confirmed by her second spouse’s description 
of her. ‘‘A widdow that has a pretty good jointure, and 
some estate of her own that will raise money soon.’’ 
The bride ‘‘made no scruple of going to live in Scotland.”’ 
Possibly the strawberry-leaves gilded the pill. The 
marriage took place at the end of April, and later in the 
year the bride and bridegroom repaired to Blair Castle. 

In 1728 Lord George was paying his addresses to 
Amelia, only daughter and heiress of the deceased James 
Murray of Glencarse and Strowan. Her forebears were 
an offshoot of the Tullibardine family. Her mother, by 
Scots custom and courtesy, Lady Strowan, objected to 
the match, a proceeding which Lord George’s masterful 
personality found means to circumvent. He married his 
Amelia without her mother’s consent, and boldly faced 
the music—on paper. 


Hollierude House, June 4, 1728. 


Madam,—tThe greatest Happiness I aimed at in this 
world was to marrie your Laps Daughter, & to have your 
aprobation. But when I found that my most sincere 
indevours to perswad your Lap of the uprightness of my 
intentions was altogither inefectuall, & that all I could say 
or doe was of no use to bring your Lap to harken in any 
ways to my proposall, I then indeed, with the greatest 
earnestness that I was capable of, intreated your Daughter 
to take the opportunity of my Brother’s being in town 
to put an end to that afair, and now, since we were 
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married last night, I take this first opportunity to ask your 
Laps pardon & blessing. 

I acknowledg you might have cast your eys upon 
many who had advantages which I want, but give me 
leave to say it is not posible for any to have a greater 
affection & Love for your Daughter, & I assure you it 
shall be the constant studdy of my whole life to aprove 
myselfe worthy of her. Your Lap alone has it in your 
power to make us intirely happie by forgiving what is 
past. It shall be my constant endeavour to doe evry 
thing that can be agreeable to your Lap, & you shall ever 
find me, with the greatest respect, Madam, 

Your Laps most dutyfull Son & faithfull Humble 
Servant, 

GEORGE MuRRAyY. 


I take the liberty to assure your Lap that my being 
married in this maner will in noe ways hinder my 
agreeing to what terms would have been thought reason- 
able before.’ ‘ 


The promises made in this letter were faithfully and 
sincerely kept. The marriage turned out an exceptionally 
happy one, Lady George being, according to a 
contemporary opinion ‘‘a virtuous, respectable woman, 
who bore the misfortunes of her family with the fortitude 
and equanimity of a Roman matron.’’? ‘‘Lady Strowan’’ 
was evidently won over, for she asked and accepted her 
son-in-law’s advice concerning improvements at 
Arnhall, her husband’s property, the former soldier 
having ‘‘an active turn and a_ strong bent for 
husbandry.’’® 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. II. 
2Ochtertyre MSS. 


8“ Abercairney told me that, being at Arnhall with James, Duke of 
Athole, and some other company, Lord George proposed a walk before 
dinner to see his labouring. ‘What!’ said a gentleman, ‘has your lord- 
ship a labouring here too?’ ‘Ay,’ said the Duke, ‘he has a labouring 
here, another at Tullibardine, a third at Glencarse, and a fourth at 
Glenalmond, and for all that he does not thrive.’ ’’ (Ochtertyre MSS.) 
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In April, 1729, Lady George gave birth to a son. 
Two days previously, the little heir to the dukedom, 
whose arrival the previous September had occasioned 
great rejoicings, died from convulsions. As the poor 
child had been subjected to the ministrations of two wet- 
nurses, the second of whom ‘‘had the itch worse than the 
first,’’ his early demise is regrettable, but scarcely sur- 
prising. The failure of the Duke’s marriage is a marked 
contrast to the success of his brother’s. His two sons 
died in infancy, his elder daughter, at the age of 
seventeen, made a runaway match with the Earl of Craw- 
ford, and died, unforgiven, the same year, his first 
Duchess (according to an unsubstantiated family legend) 
threw a leg of mutton at him in valediction before 
departing irrevocably for London, and added insult to 
injury by leaving a will in favour of her disconsolate son- 
in-law, with no mention of either husband or surviving 
daughter. His relatives, during the Forty-Five, acted 
without the smallest regard for his feelings or his 
property, while his creditors and duns ceaselessly, 
tactlessly troubled him for money. James, 2nd Duke of 
Atholl, was far from being a happy man. 

The years went by quietly. Spring after spring the 
snow-thatch powdered the Grampians. Autumn after 
autumn the rowans hung red above the stream. Children 
were born to the two brothers, and the happy, peaceful 
life, full of pleasant duties and occupations, seemed as 
if it would continue indefinitely. But all the while, there 
was a child at Rome, whom the people that had sat in 
darkness since the Fifteen looked for and loved, a child 
whose strong young fingers ached to grasp a crown. 
That child was destined to bring death and ruin to 
thousands who never gazed upon his face. It were better 
for him that he had never been born. 

In June, 1732, Lord George left his home, 
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Mugdrum, in Fife, for a sporting expedition in the 
Highlands. His letters to his wife display a very deep 
affection, and also shed a curious light on the disregard 
shown by the 18th century sportsman towards the proper 
season for the shooting of game and wild-fowl, and the 
stalking of deer, as religiously observed by his descend- 
ants of to-day. 


Glencarse, June 14, 1732. 


Yesterday I had a very good passag, tho’ I was 
oblidged to wait some time for the wains to bring the 
Bagage here. Our Tennants have not been much in use 
to carriages of leat, which makes them a little restive, 
but I belive were I a while amongst them they would be 
better. This morning I dispatched 13 horse with my 
bagage, & had I not been present it would not have been 
an easy mater. 

My Guide (who is a friend of Glen Killrie’s)* came 
last night, so tomorow by four o’clock I sally forth. 

One thing, & a very nesessary on, was forgott, viz: 
an anchor of Brandy. Let it be sent here by a carefull 
hand to Laurence Wright on Munday, & it will be sent 
off on Teusday; you know a dram goes some lenth in 
the Highlands.’ 


Glen Tatinoch, 15 June 1732. 


My dear Soul,—I would not allow my Bagagmen to 
goe away without writeing to my love, tho’ I am ina 
great hurry, having all my Bagage about me, & no bothy 
up but my own, which indeed is a very good one, having 
a But & a Ben; however 13 horse load of bagag cannot 
be easely stoued. My other houses are all a bigin & 
will be finished in two or three days, but for a particular 
of all this, & a great deal more, which, by the by, will not 
be a little Diverting, you may expect in some of my other 
Epistels. 


'Probably Andrew Spalding of Glenkilry, whose son, George, married 
Bethia, sister of the notorious Katharine Nairn. 
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_ I forgott a pice of Buckrum, some lining for lineing 
britches, some red tape such as Mr Bust got for my last 
Britches, & some broad Black Ribon for my Plead, &c. 
I belive the dripping pan was forgot, being neither in 
my Room nor the parlour at pakking. 

I was at Glenkillrie before one after noon this day ; 
the road is better and shorter than I really Imagined. 
The people who came with the Bagag are wearing 
to be gon, for they have two long miles to goe to their 
Quarters, so I shall not truble you any further at 
present, but my Humble Duty to your mother, & a 
thousand kisses to my Love, of which you may spare one 
or two to the brats. 
Ever yours whilest 
GEORGE MuRRAyY. 
eight at night.’ 


The Duke wrote to his brother the next day, 
expressing satisfaction at hearing of his safe arrival at 
his summer quarters, and lamenting his own sojourn at 
Blair Castle, ‘‘a great Gigantik house quite out of repair, 
where to mend the matter there is no fireing’’—and 
pressing attentions from duns. A postscript runs :— 
‘*Please to accept of this letter without a cover, becaus 
I intend to be very thrifty,’’ and as a final Jeremiad :— 
“I have not one drop of either usquba or acquvite in 
the house.”’ 

Lord George wrote again to his wife from Glen 
Tatnich, detailing the progress made by his work-people, 
and the improvement in his health from drinking goat- 
whey, ‘‘not under half a gallon every morning.’”’ He 
had not had time for deer-stalking, but sent her three 
ptarmigan, five moorfowl cocks, and a dotterel. 


Glentatinich, 28 June, 1732. 


My Dearest Life,—I went on Munday morning to 
Blair Castle with a firm resolution to return here last 
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night, but my brother whidled me so comickly that I could 
not get off neither at 9 in the morning, as I first designed, 
nor at midday, nor at 4 in the afternoon, at all which 
hours he had promised to let me goe. At last he agreed 
that I was to have full liberty at midnight, & that he 
would sitt up with me till then, & so I would get the cool 
to travle in. However when midnight came, the Dutchess 
interposed, & would by no means let me goe at that houre, 
saing she could not be answerable to you, & in short, for 
as posetive as I was, she laid her commands upon me 
not to goe till three in the morning, which I ackordingly 
obead, so went to bed for three houres, & then came off, 
and am this moment arrived here, it being betwixt nine 
and teninthe morning... 

I am now to begin to divide the six days of the week 
for my different Pastems—viz: Munday & Thursday, 
Fooling. Tewsday & Friday, Hunting the dear. 
Wedensday & Saturday, Fishing. The Loch is about a 
mile from my Quarters, & about a mile & a half there is 
on of Invercalls.*. Both have the greatest variety & most 
plenty of fine trouts of any Lochs in Scotland, & they 
are easely catcht with the road. I have the burns for the 
Hoes nett besides. After Sr Michell? comes I shall have 
choise divertion, but hitherto what with my geting my 
habitation put to rights, & santring for want of company, 
I have scarse been out at any Divertion, but you see by 
my scame my design hereafter . . 

My Blessing to Johnie & Amilie, & a thousand 
Blessings with all contentment & happiness to my Amilie, 
ae has made me as much as is posible hers for ever 
whilest 


GEORGE MuRRAY. 


Please send me my gun that is ingrained on the 
barall, but let it be put in order by the smith. Please 
reseve twelve moorfooll, on Tarmagen, and two moor- 
fooll pouts . 


1Parquharson of Invercauld married the widowed Lady Sinclair in 
1754: 
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It is half an houre after four & I have not had the pen 
out of my hand, no not in the time of my diner, since 
nine I began.’ 


Lord George enclosed with this letter the Argument 
of a poem which he intended to write about his sojourn 
in Glen Tatnich. His next letter promises to send ‘‘some 
of the follys of my Idle houres, but indeed I find I was 
not born for Poetrie.’’ The letter goes on :— 


I thank my Love for the Straberys & other things. 
I shall eat some of them with chirry for fear they be too 
cold with my whey Diet by themselves... It (is) 
certainly right to continow closs at the whey, seeing I 
feel so good effects from it. I can climb a Hill now three 
times Higher than the Newburgh hill with. more aise 
then I could climb the brea from the water to the yeard 
of Mugdrum when I left that place. 

My Dog Hek left me ten days agoe, & it’s a great 
loss to me, for he would have made a fine Dear Dog... . 

I want something to be pluffs to my britches, & if 
you please cause George Bust take out the lining of my 
Kelt coat, & let it be sent for to line some Highland cloths 
I am to make. Let me have some black ribons for my 
sleevs. I want a Quarter of an ell of Teiken to mend a 
parte of my Tent, & I wish you could get me other two 
ginge loavs, which I find is very good to carie to the Hill 
with me. . 

It was not the right gun that was sent, so please send 
the other. 

Tell Johnie (with my blessing to him & litle Amilie) 
that if he be not good he won’t get the Kid. 

I shall realy long to hear of you, my Dear Soule 
fairwell. 

I am unalterably yr constant & affat Friend 


GEORGE MuRRAY.?” 
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His next letter gives further details of his sport, and 
instructions for the distribution of the bag. He adds :— 


I am much put to it shoos; before I knew anything 
of the matter both the pairs I had with me were burst in 
severall places, & such plastring to hold them togither 
is curious to see, my herds being the operators. 


He sends ‘‘some scraps of my Poem because I 
promised so to doe,’”’ and a ‘‘dozen of his own cheeses.”’ 
He makes ‘‘on a day.” 


Glen Tatnich, 15 Jully, 1732. 


My Dearest Life,—This will be deliverd to you by 
Sr Michill, who I belive is Heartyly wearied of this 
country by reason of the bad wather that has been all this 
week. For my parte all wather & all things are agreable 
to me, so the person who has gott possession of all the 
facultys of my soule be well . . . 


Belive me always yrs wilest 


GEORGE MurRRay.? 


On ‘‘Jully 19’’ Lord George writes of joining Lady 
George at Glencarse on 3rd August. He has received 
“‘two Loavs of Bread’’ where she has mentioned having 
sent three, and one dozen rolls instead of two. He ‘‘tells 
this least they be Imbazeld.’’ He writes from the ‘‘Forest 
of Atholl” on 26th July that he has had ‘‘the most noble 
Divertion in the world,’’ and adds:—‘‘I have been these 
eight days past in my kilt, & am to continow in it till I 
be with you, which, as I propos’d, I flater myselfe will 
be on Wedensday the 3rd, tho’, to tell you the truth, 
were it not to see my Love, & also to mind my business, 
both which shall always make me leave my divertion at 
any time, I would scarc resist so strong temtation to fine 
sport. You may, My Soule, easely gather from what I 
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have already said that I am in perfect health, & indeed I 
never was better, & what at another time would have been 
a fatigue is performed with the greatest ease.’’* 


The following letter, from the Duchess of Atholl to 
Lady George Murray, presents Lord George in an 
amiable light :— 

Dunkeld, Janr. ye 29th, 1733. 


Madam,— ... Mr. Alexr Murray was gon to 
tulibardine when Lord George’s letter came abt ye Dear 
Shooter att Lograte? & I thought it needless to send ye 
letter after him, for My Lord thought it necessary to 
punish ye fellow, as ye crime was fully proved agst him 
by ye horns, skin, feett, & bones found in his house of 
four deer, his servts & his own confession. There’s such 
abuses found out in ye forest, yt without some severity 
ye whole Deer will be Destroy’d, so yt I hope Ld George 
will not insist upon forgiving ye fellow, who really 
Deserves no compassion .. . 


In September (1733) the Duke and Lord George 
went to Edinburgh, where the former was elected a 
Representative Peer of Scotland in the room of the Duke 
of Sutherland, who had died in June. Lord George wrote 
to his wife the day after the election. 


Edr. 22 Sept, 1733. 


My Dearest Life,—I am just now come in from a 
pritty Long walk, for my Brother & I went out all alone at 
nine in the morning, & till now that it’s six in the evening 
we did not sit down but about an houre to a chack at 
Leeth. After yesterday’s fatigue we wanted such an 
airing, for when I tell you we drunk a Hogshead* of wine 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. II. 
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to diner yesterday, you will think we judged right to take 
care of ourselves today, & I can assure you for my own 
parte I never was better than I am at present, & my 
Brother is perfectly well too. 

There never was such an Election of a singall Peer, 
either for number of Peers present, or for proxys, or for 
contentment shown by all Partys to him that was elected.’ 


In March, 1735, the Duchess of Atholl gave birth to 
a son, which occasioned great rejoicings, as both her 
other surviving children were girls. Lord George wrote 
from Dunkeld to congratulate the Duke on the event. 


Dear Brother,—It is with the greatest pleasure 
imaginable that I lay hold upon this occasion of makeing 
you my compliments & wishing you joy upon the birth of 
your sone. I assure you no body on earth wishes you 
happiness & contentment & the continuoance of it more 
as I doe. 

The child is as tall as ever any body seed a new born 
infant, & very strong cry.” I stood by to see him dressed 
this morning, & was much deverted to see Lady Jean & 
Lady Charlot® sitting looking on & makeing their 
remarks. 

I’m very glad to see Her G: in so good a way. 

I always remain, Dear Brother, 


Yr most afft Brother & humble Servant 
GEORGE MurRRay.* 


The following letter probably refers to the portrait 
of Lord George, which is at Blair Castle :— 


Dunkeld, 8 Jany 1738. 
My Dearest Life,— ... Iam on Thursday to goe 
to Huntingtower with Mr Davison, having promised 
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Ld John to doe it if he went not before his goeing off. 
He beliv’d I might have some influence to gett the 
Dutchess to sitt, tho’ he were absent . . . I thought my 
picture was finish’d, but I have sett all day, & indeed 
had you seen Mr Davison I would have suspected you 
had desir’d him to make a handsome picture wither it 
were like or not . . . Mr Davison comes alongst with 
me to Tullibardine, I suppose on Saturday. 


. . . Dear Amilie, Yr constant Faithfull Friend 
GEORGE Murray.' 


Lord and Lady George had been living for some 
time at Tullibardine, one of the Duke of Atholl’s seats, 
with their family, three sons and one daughter. In 
August, 1740, smallpox visited the household, and the 
youngest child, William, died on 26th, aged five. Lord 
George wrote to the Duke some days later :— 


Tull: 31 August 1740. 


Dear Brother,—I put the remains of my dear Baby 
on Friday morning in the chaple. My wife & I take 
this occasion to ask the favoure of you that you will allow 
this Chaple to be the place of our Interment. We are 
both sensible that it is a matter of great indifference where 
the body lyes after Death, but it pleases whilest in Life 
to think of being laid near to those we loved. We ask 
this with the greater confidence that we believe it can be 
no inconvenience to you to grant us this request, & I shall 
be glad to have your Answer . . . Dear Brother, yours 


GEORGE MuRRAY.? 


In 1741, Lord George’s eldest son, John, who had 
been for several years at a school in Lowther (Westmor- 
land), kept by a Mr. Wilkinson, was taken more or less 
under the charge of his uncle, the Duke, who purposed 
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educating him. He took the boy to London in October, 
and sent him to Eton. There appears to have been some 
family arrangement that young John Murray and his 
cousin, Lady Jean, the Duke’s elder daughter, should in 
time marry each other, but the young lady preferred her 
Earl, nearly thirty years her senior, and the young man 
eventually married her sister, Lady Charlotte. Lord 
George wrote a curiously prophetic sentence about his 
niece, when she was barely a year old. ‘‘Lady Jean is 
turned a perfect Buty. I wish she may not be intised 
some time hence to make a runaway, and play my boy a 
slipry trick in janking him.’’* 

Early in 1743 Lord George paid a visit to his son at 
Eton, having left Scotland to join his brother in London. 
His letters to his wife give an interesting picture of life 
in the 18th century. 


London, 1st March 1743. 


I was at Eaton on Sunday by midday, being four 
houres easy rideing. Johny dined with me. I see’d 
everything about the Coledge when the other boys were 
at Chaple at evening prayers: I see’d them all there 
from the Organ Loft, without being seen myself, & then 
my young guide show’d me their places of diversion, &c. 
I sitt half an houre with him in his room, & when church 
was over I drank tea with his Dam, Mrs Bland, & efter- 
wards made a viset to the Provest of Eaton, Dr. Bland, 
who is a very considerable man, my son being with me, 
& I afterwards sent for Ld Adam Gordon,’ who is a very 
fine boy, & we supt togither. I came off at seven nixt 
morning, for I did not incline staying any longer, as it 
would have kept him from schooll; He came and took 
leave of me before I was up.® 
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London, 31 March, 1743. 


You blame me for not writeing how I pass my time. 
to be ingenious, most of it is lost, & what is best imploy’d 
is with you, in hearing from you & writeing. But to obey 
your injunctions as far as I can I shall try how it will 
appear in write. 

Rise about nine, walk down stairs, where there are 
two hansome parlors in which the Duke of Atholl & I see 
our different companys, drink tea or water grule. Most 
mornings we either walk out togither or seperatly, 
always in a Frok. Sometimes I goe to the city, or St 
Saree Park, or High Park, or Kingsonton Gardens, 

enelow, Chellsy, Hamersmith, Marabon, or any other 
gardens, but mostly my walks are in the streets of the 
city. 

Come home & dress betwixt twelve and one, go to 
ether of the Courts, or both, or great men’s Levies, or 
serimoniall visets, or to either house of Parliament. 

Dinner is from three to five, I mean the begining of 
it, for it often does not end till midnight, at other times 
diner ends at six or seven. Then cards, cadrile, or wisk, 
mostly at the places one dines at. Then a litle supper, 
which does not end till one or two in the morning. Then 
there are Plays, Opiras, Orotorios, Redotos, &c, to take 
up parte of the evenigs when people rise early enough 
from Diner. There is also what they call ‘‘pries,’’ which is 
an invitation by a card to come & play at cards, where 
will be fifty, a hundred, or two hundred people. 

There are many other ways people have to pass the 
time, particularly what are called houses of Pleasure, 
where there is choise of fine women for payment. for this 
last article my expences have not been great as yet." 


With the year 1744, rumours of renewed Jacobite 
plots began to be in the air. Save for the inept attempt 
of 1719, the land had had rest for nearly thirty years. 
Lord George, who had remained aloof from politics since 
his pardon, was in the confidence of his Whig brother, 
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and promised to keep him informed of all that went on. 
He writes from Tullibardine on 6th March :— 


Dr Brother,— I received yours of the 25th with one 
inclos’d from my son, for which I return you hearty 
thanks. 

I had the letters & information that were laid before 
Parliament on Sunday, sent by my Lady Dutchess, & all 
copy’d by her own hand. I cannot conceive how the 
French can think of making so desperat an atempt, 
espesially Sr John Norise being in the Downs, who 
doubtless will give a good account of their Transports 
& men of War too, if he can meet them. All continows 
very peacable in this country, as I wrote to you the first 
current. 

It is now the country talk that the D: of Perth & his 
Brother are upon their Guard for fear of being taken up, 
& that they sometimes ly at Drumond, Fairnton, &c, & 
that Earle of Traquair is with them. Their mother came 
home on Friday last from Edr to keep Familie for them. 
I can say nothing certain either as to their motions or 
Intentions, but I imagine Genirall Copp or the Solisetor* 
are fully aprised of what they are doing, for it can be no 
dificult mater to be fully inform’d. What is talk’d by the 
country People is quite idle & foolish. Sometimes they 
say the Spaniards & French are landed in Irland, then 
in the North of Scotland; & that Lord Perth and his 
brother are gone to join them; nixt day they have other 
reports as litle grounded. Whatever I learn of any 
certainty or worth while, you shall hear. 

Ld Strathalen was here again last night. It seems 
he had heard that it was given out that he had left home, 
& seem’d to be very uneasy about it, least upon such 
rumours he might be taken up .. . 

By what he said I imagine if it were put to him he 
would very willingly give his parole that he would not 
stire from home, but I did not enter further upon that 
subject. I told him he had too good sense to join in any 
such desperat attempt, were he even in perfect health, 
for that the French wanted only to Imbroile Britain, to 
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gain their ends elsewhere. I believe he is of the same 
mind. He had not seen the familie of Perth from the 
time I had seen him last, which was the first instant. 


I always remain, Dr Brother, yrs &c. 
GEORGE Murray.’ 


Lord George was equally scornful of any truth in 
a rumour that the Marquis of Tullibardine had returned 
to his native country. ‘‘The report you mention about 
my eldest Brother I never heard,’’ he writes to the Duke 
on 11th March, ‘‘& I think it is impossible it can have 
any foundation; you know the state he has been in for 
this long time past. Nor is there the least surmise of any 
body having landed in Scotland.’’? 

He wrote again to the Duke nine days later, from his 


mother-in-law’s house. 
Arnhall, 2zoth March 1744. 


Dear Brother,—I was told last night, when I came 
here, by Lady Strowan, that a party had gone from 
Stirling to Drumond & were returned, & seed a 
gentleman from Stirling this day who had conversed with 
one of the officers. he told me the following particulars. 
That on Sunday Collonell Whitny,* with about 36 
Dragoons & a hundred & fifty foot, paraded on the street 
of Stirling in the afternoon, and twixt six and seven 
march’d out, after which the gaits of the town & Bridge 
where shutt. They came near Drumond about two or 
three in the morning, the Colonel placed centinels at the 
different avenews, & all round the house. After he was 
in the outer court he waited till break of day, & then some 
persone looking out at a window, he caused tell that the 
doors must be opned, which was very soon done, & the 
Collonell with some other officers & a few souldiers, 
having a messenger or herald or two with them, enterd 
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the house & made search for Ld John Drumond (as it is 
said), but neither he nor the Duke were at home. The 
Dutchess was very polite, & orderd hay & corn for the 
horses, & bread & drink for the men. I hear there was a 
summons left, but wither for the Duke, or only Ld John, 
or both, I did not learn. 

Collonell Whitny & the Dragoons return’d to 
Stirling yesterday about two afternoon, & the foot in the 
evening.’ 


Lord George went to Edinburgh later in the month, 
and on 23rd March wrote to the Duke to tell him of his 
first meeting with one whom he was fated to encounter 
eighteen months later amongst the stubble and morasses 
of Prestonpans. Sir John Cope had recently been 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in Scot- 
land, and left a name that liveth for evermore in the 
derisive ballad written in mockery round it.? 


I went on Saturday afternoon to the Dutchess 
Dowager of Gordon’s, where Sir John Copp was, whom 
I had never seen before. I supt’d that night in the 
Tavern with Collonell Murray, & told him that I had 
mett the Generall at Dutchess Gordon’s, but was not 
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from Mr. (afterwards Sir Andrew) Mitchell, the Under Secretary of State 
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attended with the usual concomitants, envy and slander. But he certainly 
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it useful to himself. . . . You will find him easy, well bred, and affable, 
and I fancy it will be an easy matter to gain his confidence. Some early 
civilities will make him yours, he being an absolute stranger to the 
country.’’ (Arniston Memoirs, p. 120.) 
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acquainted with him, but that I should be glad he would 
goe alongst with me on Monday Morning. I went very 
early out to Stonyhill on Sunday, where I had the good 
fortune to find the President’ alone, for I was very 
desirous to have a crack with him. We went out in his 
chariot, & had a fine airing on the sands the length of 
Leith, which was a good wheat to me before dinner. 
Before we had gone a quarter of a mile we mett Sir John 
Copp on horseback taking the air. The President went 
out of the chariot, & introduced me to him. I told him 
of my intention to wait upon him nixt morning with 
Collonell Murray. He asked me to dine with him on 
Thursday with the President.? 


One is driven, somewhat reluctantly, to the conclusion 
that neither Lord George Murray, the Lord President, 
nor Sir John Cope was a strict Sabbatarian. 

During the early summer of 1745 —the ever- 
memorable year of the last Jacobite rising—the chief 
events in the Atholl family were the appointment of Lord 
George’s eldest son, a boy of sixteen, still at Eton, to be 
senior captain in the newly raised Highland regiment 
under the command of the Earl of Loudoun, and the final 
separation between the Duke and Duchess. Lord George 
at once endeavoured to persuade his incensed sister-in-law 
to grant him an interview before her angry departure for 
London, but she remained adamant. Probably, knowing 
the terms of intimacy which both brothers were on, she 
did not believe his solemn assurance that he had had no 
hand in the quarrel, or that his brother had never 
mentioned the matter to him until the previous month. 
One’s sympathies are with the Duchess, who won the 
suffrage of her (step) mother-in-law, the Dowager, as 
having ‘‘a confermed character in vertue.’’ She died 
in London three years later, aged fifty-five. 


1Duncan Forbes of Culloden, Lord President of the Court of Session. 
2Atholl Chronicles, Vol. II. 
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CHAPTER V. 


The Forty-Five. 


“So Absaiom stole the hearts of the men of Israel. And 
with Absalom went two hundred men out of Jerusalem, that 
were called; and they went in their simplicity, and they 
knew not any thing. And the conspiracy was strong: for the 
people increased continually with Absalom. 


And Hushai said unto Absalom, Nay: but whom the Lord, 
and this people, and all the men of Israel, choose, his will I 
be, and with him will I abide. And again, whom should I 
serve ? should I not serve in the presence of his son? as I have 
served in thy father’s presence, so will I be in thy presence.”’ 


—The Second Book of Samuel. 


DurinG the thirty years which had elapsed since the 
rising of 1715, Scotland had seen a gradual change. 
Wade’s great roads were remorselessly hewn across the 
landscape. Improvements in trade and agriculture were 
slowly taking effect. The Lowlands had been robbed 
of much of their fighting spirit. Only in the Highlands, 
undeterred by the passing of a General Disarmament Act, 
the old feudalism, the patriarchal system, strongly pre- 
vailed. Hatred of the Union persisted, cold, relentless, 
unsoftened by time or the political and social benefits 
conferred through it. The unending quarrel between 
the clan system and a centralised Government showed 
the two to be irreconcilable. Betwixt the Highlands and 
the Lowlands, too, there was a great gulf fixed, wider 
than the mere difference in the manners, dress, and speech 
of each. The question of Church government was also 
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a keenly felt and ardently contested point. Papacy and 
Presbyterianism, the natural Jacobitism of the Roman 
Catholics and Episcopalians, the dislike of the Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians for one another, the desire for . 
the continuance of clan life and clan customs: all 
these rocks and wreckage strewed the surface of the 
troubled sea through which Prince Charles was shortly 
to strive to steer his forlorn and misguided course. 

James, in person, had been a bitter disappointment, 
but the claims of the House, of which he was head, yet 
stirred the loyalty of those who had suffered for him. 
Many handed on the torch to their sons and descendants. 
Their hopes were centred in Prince Charles, who, from 
a headstrong and naughty child, had grown up into a 
handsome, high-spirited young man, dowered with a 
fierce temper and inordinate ambition, inherited from his 
Polish mother, but possessing none of his father’s more 
stable and less showy qualities. His whole upbringing 
had been devoted to one end, namely, to fit him for the 
position which all loyal Jacobites hoped he would one 
day fill: King of Great Britain and Ireland. 

His early environment was markedly unfortunate. 
James and Clementina ‘‘differed’’ about his education, 
attendants, and preceptors. Nominally a practising 
Catholic, the son of devout Roman Catholics, he ‘learned 
to wear religion pretty easy, and to be no bigot.’’ The 
little court at Rome was a hotbed of intrigues, jealousies, 
suspicions, and back-stairs interviews. In such sur- 
roundings Prince Charles learned to trust nobody, to 
suspect treachery in the most loyal, to take advice from 
the subservient and incapable who ministered to his 
vanity, and to let his hot temper continually get the better 
of his prudence and discretion. His younger brother, 
Henry, called by the Jacobites the Duke of York, was 
negligible, unambitious, and devout. Clementina, 
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finding it impossible to combat the gentle obstinacy of 
her husband, coupled with the rock-like commonsense 
which is so exasperating to an excitable, unreasoning 
opposing temperament, sought refuge in a convent, took 
to religion as Charles subsequently to drink, mainly as a 
drug for the despair of frustrated ambition, and died, 
after much ill-health, when her elder son was fifteen. 

From 1739, plots in favour of restoring the Stuarts 
were being hatched in Scotland and elsewhere. An 
association had been formed of seven leading Jacobites, 
comprising the Duke of Perth' and his uncle, Lord John 
Drummond, the notorious Simon, Lord Lovat, Cameron 
of Lochiel, Sir James Campbell of Auchenbreck (his 
father-in-law), the Earl of Traquair (then Lord Linton) 
and his brother, the Hon. John Stuart. Of these, only 
the Duke of Perth, Lord Lovat, and Lochiel ‘‘came out”’ 
in the Forty-Five. Traquair skulked, his brother retired 
from the ‘‘Associators’’ after his marriage in 1740, Lord 
John Drummond, beyond letting his house, Fairnton, 
near Crieff, accommodate Prince Charles for the night 
in February, 1746, did nothing to further his Cause. A 
kind of unofficial secretary, go-between, and emissary, 
unsalaried, according to his own account, was John 
Murray of Broughton, the most deeply stained and 
opprobriated name in the pages of Scottish history. 

It was not until 1744--five years later—that any 
attempt was made to gain Lord George Murray’s adher- 
ence. He had, as we have seen, taken no part in plots 
or Jacobite intrigues since his return to Scotland. He 
was much with his Whig brother, and seen about in 


1James Drummond, (titular) Duke of Perth. Born 1713, died on the 
way to France, after Culloden. Murray of Broughton describes him as 
“six foot high, of a slender make, fair complection, and weakly 
constitution. . . . As he was bred in France till the age of 19, he never 
attaind to the perfect knowledge of the English language, and what 


prevented it in a great measure was his overfondness to speak broad 
Scotts.” (Memorials.) 
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conspicuously Whig society, which, in general, regarded 
him as a reformed character. According to Murray of 
Broughton, ‘‘Districts’’ were allotted to several of the 
Jacobites above enumerated, in which to stir up adherents 
and enthusiasm for a rising. To the Duke of Perth—a 
most unsuitable choice—were assigned his namesake 
county and my Lord George. 

Murray states that the Duke ‘‘had two private 
meetings with Lord George Murray, who at first pro- 
posed to raise the people of Athol, as if to serve the 
Government, and when got into a body, to join us.’” 
The proposal was regarded as spoken in jest, and never 
acted upon. In any case, the collapse, in March, of the 
proposed French invasion under Marshal Saxe, crushed 
the Jacobites’ hopes effectually for a season. In August 
(1744) Murray saw Prince Charles at Paris, where he 
still lingered in the forlorn expectation of French assist- 
ance, and warned him that in the event of a rising he must 
not count too largely upon the support of the Highlands. 
The Prince made the historic reply that he intended to 
come to Scotland the following summer, though he 
brought but a single footman. 

On 25th July, 1745, Prince Charles Edward landed 
in Arisaig, with a small supply of arms and money, 
unbounded self-confidence, and seven followers. The 
contemptuous catalogue of the Chevalier Johnstone sums 
up the status and political value of these last pretty 
accurately. ‘‘The Duke of Athol, attainted and an exile 
since the year 1715; Macdonal, an Irishman; Kelly, an 
Irishman, formerly secretary to the Bishop of Rochester ; 
Sullivan, an Irishman; Sheridan, an Irishman, who had 
been governor to the Prince; Macdonald, a Scotsman ; 
Strickland, an Irishman; and Michel, his valet-de- 


1Murray of Broughton’s Memorials, p. 64. 
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chambre, an Italian: a most extraordinary band of 
followers.’”? . 

It is fairly evident that at the very beginning of the 
rising Lord George had no intention of burning his 
fingers for a third time. His letters, both before and 
after the die was cast, show plainly that he saw little hope 
of ultimate success. His complete change of front in 
declaring for the Jacobite Cause after his previous 
attitude—aloof, scornful, unsympathetic—has given his 
enemies and detractors (both contemporaries and latter- 
day historians) a handle for charging him with treachery. 
An impartial account of the facts, coupled with his sub- 
sequent conduct in risking his life repeatedly throughout 
the campaign, will show how baseless such an accusation 
was. 

Two days after the Prince landed, Lord George wrote 
to his wife from ‘‘Amolrie’’ :— 


I gott yours just now, having been all day on the 
marches with Mr Miller, and I have walk’d above ten 
miles, but the Clerck is much more fatagued a horse- 
back then I am in my fielie beg.” 


Affairs in connection with the Duke and Duchess of 
Atholl, their quarrel, severance, the settlement of certain 
money matters inseparable therewith, the Duchess’s 
departure for London, and the Duke’s for Blair Castle, 
accompanied by his daughters, must necessarily have 
engrossed Lord George’s time and attention until well 
into August. It is not until 8th August that authentic 
news of the Prince’s landing reached Edinburgh. The 
Government was less alert, or less apprehensive, than 
before the Fifteen, and confidently anticipated that ‘‘Sir 


1Memoirs of the Rebellion in 1745 and 1746, by the Chevalier de 
Johnstone, p. 3. 


2Atholl Chronicles, Vol. II, 
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John Copp’’ would speedily crush the insurrection. 
Accordingly, he marched his forces to Stirling, assembled 
there what infantry he could collect, and moved on to 
Crieff.". On 14th August the Duke of Atholl sent him the 
following letter from Blair Castle :— 


Sir; 

By Letters I had from the Lord Advocate,” and 
having seen the Lord President on his Way North, I find 
it will be the Duty of all his Majesty’s faithful Subjects, 
at this juncture more especially, to exert themselves, not 
only in discovering, but to suppress as far as in them lies, 
any Commotions that may arise, in all which, you may 
be sure for my Part, I shall be as diligent as possible is 
In Consequence of what my Lord Advocate and the 
Solicitor* wrote me, I have appointed Lord George 
Murray a Sheriff Deputy for this Country, to give the 
necessary Directions for furnishing his Majesty’s Troops 
with every Thing required, that the Country can provide, 
if they are to march Northward by Crief and Tay- 
bridge. . . . Tam very hopeful you will be able to put 
an End to this unaccountable and desperate Attempt, in 
which I most sincerely wish you Success. 

I am with great truth, Sir, 

Your most faithful, most humble Servant, 


ATHOLL.® 


The following letter was written by Lord George 
Murray to the Lord Advocate six days after the Duke of 


The regular garrison of Scotland consisted of two Dragoon regi- 
ments, scattered in squadrons with their horses out at grass; the infantry 
consisted of three regiments and fourteen detached companies drawn 
from five other regiments.’’ (Introduction to the Orderly Book of Lord 
Ogilvy’s Regiment.) 

2Robert Craigie of Glendoick. 

8Forbes of Culloden had gone to Inverness to rally loyalists for the 
Government. 


4Robert Dundas. 
5General Cope’s Trial, p. 132. 
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Atholl’s to Cope. Craigie and Lord George had been 
friends and correspondents for some time previously, 
which subsequently laid the Lord Advocate open to a 
charge of secretly harbouring Jacobite sympathies. 


Dunkeld, 2zoth August 1745. 


My Lord,—I wrote to you this day by the Perth 
post. I now (as I know it will be acceptable to your 
Lop. to hear anything of moment) I send you this by 
express, to let you know that this night about 9 o’clock 
Glengarry’ came here to wait upon my Brother’ (as he 
had given him assurances he would upon this creeticall 
occasion) and we all go to-morrow morning to Crieff 
to wait upon the Generall. Your Lop. will have much 
better intelegence of what passes in the North then I can 
pretend to give you. What Glengarry tells us is this. 
That Locheal and Keppoch attacked the two companys 
of the Royall betwixt fort Augustus and fort William, 
there were four or five private men of the Regular troops 
killd, and the rest being 82 taken prisnors. Capitain 
Scott was slightly wounded in the top of the shoulder. 
But they have not atempted anything against fort 
William or fort Augustus, and Glengarry is positive they 
neither will, nor can, they have no Cannon but small 
things of a pound bore. The ship that brought the 
Invaders is gone, and they are not above twelve or 
sixteen that landed with the young Pretender, and no 
body belonging to this country except my eldest Brother. 
Locheal’s people, Keppoch’s, Clanranald’s, Appens, and 
Glencos are the people that are joining and gathering 
to a head. Glengarry says he cannot answer for it but 
some of his people will be with them, but is positive 
many of them will not, for he had assurances from them 
to the contrary, but thought it best to retiyre out of the 
country himself, as he had reason to believe there would 
be atempts made upon him, and as he had given my 


‘MacDonald of Glengarry, the elder. Murray of Broughton calls him 
“‘An indolent Creature, and entirely given up to drink.’ 


2The Duke of Atholl, thinking Blair Castle unsafe, had c 
Dunkeld that day. 8 ’ ome to 
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Brother Atholl assurances of his comming to him if any- 
thing of this nature should happen. It is very leat, so 
shall end with my best wishes that these troubles will 
soon be over. I . . .myLord, yourLops .. . st 
obedient humble servant, 

GEORGE Murray. 


Excuse bad paper pen ink andw .. .? 


What thoughts were in the minds of the three 
gathered at Dunkeld that night? Did the Duke, his 
home-life irrevocably broken up, think of the mother of 
his children, lonely in London, who not so many years 
previously had boasted happily to Lady George Murray 
of her improvement at ‘‘ye bowles’’ becoming so great 
that now her lord insisted on her being with him when 
he played? Did he think of the menace descending 
sure-footed from the North, and in its midst one figure, 
exiled, disinherited, for thirty years, come at last to claim 
his lawful own? Did Lord George, halting between 
two opinions, incline then to serve his rightful King’s 
son, the uncrowned at Rome, whose gentle letters to 
Tullibardine never failed to convey his ‘‘kind com- 
pliments’’ to the younger brother? Did Old Glengarry, 
fretful for his estate, think of his sons, Alastair, searching 
in France for the Prince who had evaded him and was 
safely in Scotland, or the younger, fated Aineas, whose 
star was to sink at Falkirk? Of the three under that 
roof, Lord George was the only one who chose the honest 
course. 

Cope states in his subsequent trial: ‘‘The Duke and 
his Brother Ld George and Glengary the father came to 
Crief on the 21st in the morning.’’ Lord George does 
not appear to have taken any part in the interview 
between his brother and the Whig general, nor to have 
given any promise of help other than the tacitly under- 


1Omond’s The Lord Advocates of Scotland, Vol. II, p. 15-16. 
E 
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stood one of what his newly appointed post of Sheriff- 
Deputy would involve. His behaviour is infinitely less 
questionable than that of Glengarry, who was determined, 
unlike Dryden’s Zimri, to have both his jest and his 
estate. He permitted and encouraged his younger son 
/Eneas, together with Macdonald of Lochgarry, to bring 
out his clan for Prince Charles, but himself stayed on 
the Government side.1. A similar trick was played by 
Lord Lovat. 


The accepted idea of the Forty-Five in the minds of 
most people is a hazy and picturesque combination of a 
picnic and a crusade. Alas for romance! alas for the 
glamour which legend and song have cast like a kindly 
halo around the fair head of the Stuart Prince! In cold 
reality, Charles was unwanted and unwelcomed. On his 
landing he met with snubs, discouragement, refusals. 
Only the adherence of Lochiel turned the scale in favour 
of pressing forward, instead of an ignominious return to 
France. Many of the chiefs, remembering the lesson of 
the Fifteen, feared the faithlessness of France. The 
“common people’’ were more occupied with their crofts 
and their little lives than wishful to set a Stuart once 
more on the throne. Amongst those who ‘‘came out’’ 
there were some noble and unselfish souls—Lochiel, Lord 
Pitsligo, Lord George—but the majority hazarded their 
lives and fortunes with reluctance, concealed schemes, 
or because they had little to lose. 


‘The Lord Advocate wrote to the Marquis of Tweeddale regarding 
Glengarry:—“Edinr, 22 Augt 1745. I have also intelligence, that I think 
is highly probable, that the Lady Glengarry, who is a daughter of Gordon 
of Glen Bucket’s, went last week to her Father’s house, and staying but 
one night, brought her Father to Glengarry, and tho’ I know Glen 
Bucket to be a keen Jacobite, yet I know him to be no fool, and I believe 
he hath induced Glengarry to give up himself, rather than any promises 
to the Duke of Atholl. Glengarry is but a weak and indolent man, and 
constantly drunk, and I believe Glen Bucket thought it better for the 
Family that he should be with the Duke of Atholl, to save his forfeiture, 


than all the assistance he could give to this rebellion,’’ Public d 
Office, London.) & ( c Recor 


Prince Charles Edward, 1745-6. 


(From a Painting at Gosford.) 
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The Whig Duke’—henceforth to be designated as 
Duke James—is reported to have received a none-too- 
polite intimation from his eldest brother that he should 
give up the estates and income which he had enjoyed 
since 1724. Judging discretion to be the better part of 
valour, he went first to Edinburgh and then on to 
London, leaving his daughters to be escorted to Edin- 
burgh by their uncle, Lord George, and his factor, 
Commissary Bissett, to report events at Blair. Sir John 
Cope’s troops had evaded the Highland army at Dal- 
whinnie, and gone north to Inverness. The Prince, 
disregarding the advice brought to him at Invergarry by 
Fraser of Gortleg, Lord Lovat’s ‘‘cousin and chief doer,”’ 
that he should march north and await the Frasers and 
other reinforcements, pressed on south, and arrived at 
Blair on 31st August. 

Bissett, who possessed the pen of a ready writer, 
informed Duke James that ‘‘The young Pretender, your 
Brother, and the Highlanders, came here about three 
o’clock in the afternoon this day. They all as yet 
behave verry civilly, and I expect they’l continue so 
dureing their stay here, which will be till Munday 
morning. From this they are to go to Perth by way of 
Dunkeld.’”’ He summed up Charles shrewdly and 
accurately. ‘‘The young Gentleman seems to be good 
natured, but I doe not think that he hath verry much in 
him.’’ Duke William, who had received a wild welcome 
from his tenants, is contemptuously described as ‘‘still 
the old man as he was; he looks as if he were of greater 
age by ten years than he is.’’ This unkind pen portrait 
agrees with the account of the Duke’s appearance at the 
raising of the standard at Glenfinnan on roth August. 
A Mr. Terence Mulloy, writing to some person or 


1The Marquis of Tullibardine was always regarded by the Jacobites 
as the Duke of Atholl. In order to differentiate him from his brother, 
James, Duke of Atholl, each is referred to subsequently as ‘‘Duke 
William”? and ‘‘Duke James.’’ 
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persons unknown, alludes to ‘“‘the old Duke of Atholl, 
a man above seventy years old.’’* Some allowance may 
be made for Hibernian exaggeration, but none for Celtic 
cruelty. Did Bissett never think of the aging effect of 
ill-health and poverty? The unfortunate hostess also 
came in for a share of his displeasure. In a vitriolic 
postscript he adds:—‘‘Lady Lude is here with them, & 
behaves like a light Giglet, & hath taken upon her to be 
sole mistress of the house.’”” 

The subject of this censure was the Honourable 
Mrs. Robertson of Lude, the widowed daughter of Lord 
Nairne, who had been expressly invited by her cousin, 
Duke William, the rightful master of the house, to 
occupy the position of hostess at Blair Castle during the 
Prince’s stay. Doubtless she may have been a little 
excitable. An eye-witness stated that ‘‘she was so 
elevate when about the young Pretender that she looked 
like a person whose head had gone wrong.’”’ No historian 
has done justice to this woman, who deserves to rank 
with Lady Mackintosh for her loyalty and unselfish 
courage. Charles visited her house on 2nd September, 
where he danced reels, and danced himself into the lady’s 
Jacobite heart. She threatened her tenants that if they 
would not rise for him she should let loose the clans upon 
them. Reluctantly forced to comply, they were formed 
into ‘‘Lady Lude’s company,’’ and made part of Lord 
George’s regiment. With one exception, they deserted 
on the march to Edinburgh, and on their unabashed 
return were fined by the lady, and threatened with 
hanging before her own front door. After the collapse 
of the rising, the Government marked down both Lady 
Lude and her mother, Lady Nairne. Lengthy deposi- 
tions were taken against each, but Lady Nairne’s appeal 
to Duke James to exert his influence on behalf of her 


1Culloden Papers, p. 387. 
2Atholl Chronicles, Vol, III, 
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daughter (the old Spartan was too proud to plead for 
herself) resulted in no further measures being enforced. 

On 30th August, Lord George wrote to the Laird of 
Gask from Tullibardine :— 
Sir, 

I never was so run of meal since I kept house, for 
I have had a good many work people all summer. I send 
this to desire you would let me have twenty Bolls at the 
rate you just now sell it. I would wish it were only 
payable at Michaelmiss, when I sell my Cows, but if you 
insist upon it sooner, you will please let me know, as I 
expect your answer this night. I shall send Horses for 
the meal to-morrow. All here send their Compliments 
to your Lady, yourself, & Family. I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient Humble Servt 
GEORGE Murray.’ 


He wrote to Duke James two days later, sending the 
letter by McLaren, ‘‘a garden man.”’ 


Tullibardine, 1st Sept. 1745. 

Dear Brother,—The Bearer came here about an 
houre ago. I would have forwarded the Inclos’d so as 
it readely would have overtaken you before you had got 
to the Ferry, but as probably you will have some return 
by the bearer, I thought best leting him go on (as the 
Comissary bid him) after he had rested two houres. A 
man just come from Glenalmond tells me that severall 
people in Armes are passing that way up & down. Your 
Cook was taken at the Newtoun, Glenalmond, out of his 
bed at midnight by five or six people on horse back. 
They have taken him, his horse, & Clogbag, and went 
for Amulrie. The man at the change house told the 
person that is come here he did not know one of them. 
I think it was a pritty odd road for your Cook to take at 
this time thro’ the Hills. 

The young Ladys desire their humble Dutys & seem 
much pleas’d with their journy. My wife is much as 
she was. I hope she will be reliev’d by bleeding. Adieu. 
Yours G. M2 


1Jacobite Lairds of Gask. 
2Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 
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In the brief journal kept by Laurence Oliphant the 
younger,’ who, with his father, the Laird of Gask, was 
one of the Prince’s lifelong and most devoted adherents, 
two significant entries occur. 


Sunday, September 1st. 


“T went up with Lord Nairne? to Blair in Athol, 
where the Prince was with the Hiland army consisting 
about that time of about two thousand five hundred men. 
I had the Honour to kiss his Royal Highness’ hand, 
kneeling on one knee, & soopt with him afterwards.”’ 

Monday, 2nd. ‘‘Came down from Blair and de- 
livered a letter from the Prince for Lord George Murray, 
which was sent to Lady George, as he was not at home.’’® 


Lord George, in accordance with his promise to their 
father, was seeing his nieces as far as Stirling, on their 
way to Edinburgh. A postscript in a letter from Lord 
Nairne to the Laird of Gask, dated 3rd September, 
runs :— 


‘‘Please let me know if your Son delivered the letter 
I sent from Blair, & what hopes of success.’’* 


What was in the letter? Did it contain a warmer, 
more personal appeal to Lord George than the frigid and 
_ formal intimation which the Prince caused to be sent 
broadcast amongst likely adherents, announcing the 
setting-up of the royal standard, and his expectation of 
their aid in men and money? Was there a promise of 
important personal advancement for Lord George, likely 


1Afterwards father of Lady Nairne, the Poetess. 


2John, 3rd Lord Nairne. His father, Lord William Murray, married 
Margaret, daughter and heiress of Robert, 1st Lord Nairne, and succeeded 
his father-in-law as 2nd Lord Nairne in 1690. The son, and his brother, 
Mercer of Aldie, both joined Prince Charles at Blair Castle. 


8Jacobite Lairds of Gask. 
4] bid. 
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to tempt an ambitious younger son? Was there a 
graceful acknowledgment of past services, a confident 
anticipation that he who had served the King would 
surely serve the King’s son? We shall never know. 
The Prince entered Perth on 4th September, and Lord — 
George joined him the same night. 

Henderson, the Whig historian, tells a spiteful 
story of Lord George’s interview with Duke William, 
who, he says, ‘“‘signified his distrust of him,’’ although 
he accepted his services. Henderson further adds: 
“Lord George bound himself with a curse that he would 
be faithful and true. This being over and a very 
sumptuous dinner prepared, as Lord George was a great 
epicure, though very strong and courageous, he set out 
directly for the Pretender’s quarters, where he was no 
sooner arrived than he was made lieutenant-general of 
the King’s army.”’ 

The real history of Lord George’s change of front, 
the doubts and worries which beset him, the principles 
of duty and obligation that he dared not disregard, are 
very simply set forth in the pathetic letter which he wrote 
to Duke James on grd September. It shows plainly that 
he was prepared to act under no sudden impulse, and 
had fully made up his mind some days before what course 
he meant to take. His action, which estranged his 
brother and aroused the amused scorn of many of his 
contemporaries, is explained in his own words. ‘‘My 
Life, my Fortune, my expectations, the Happyness of 
my wife & children, are all at stake (& the chances are 
against me), & yet a principle of (what seems to me) 
Honour, & my Duty to King & Country, outweighs 
evry thing.” 

Tullibardine, 3rd Sept. 1745, Six at night. 


Dear Brother,—I wrote to you this morning from 
Stirling, & I hope Lady Jane & Lady Charlot got safe to 
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Edinr. I was not a litle deficulted when you left this 
place, & gave me the charge of your Daughters to bring 
them in to Edinburgh, for, to spake the truth, I was at 
that time resolv’d to take a step which I was certain you 
would disprove off as much when you knew it, as it would 
surprise you to hear it. 

I never did say to any person in Life that I would 
not ingage in the cause I always in my heart thought 
just & right, as well as for the Interest, good, & Liberty 
of my country. 

But this letter is not wrote with a view to argue or 
reason with you upon the subject. I own francly, that 
now that I am to ingage, that what I do may & will be 
reccon’d desperat, & tho’ all appearances seem to be 
against me, Interest, prudence, and the obligations to 
you which I ly under, would prevent most people in my 
situation from taking a resolution that may very prob- 
ably end in my utter ruen. 

My Life, my Fortune, my expectations, the Happy- 
ness of my wife & children, are all at stake (& the 
chances are against me), & yet a principle of (what seems 
to me) Honour, & my Duty to King & Country, out- 
weighs evry thing. 

If I er, it is only with respect to you. I ow obliga- 
tions to no body else (I mean the Court of London),’* 
& if you find you cannot forgive me, yet sure you will 
pitty me. 

Think what a weght there is upon my spirets, my 
wife really in a dangerous state of health (for it is no 
feign’d illness) ; she has been bled since I begun this 
letter, & God knows how she will be able to suporte 
herself in her present state of health, & the load that is 
on her spirets by my being determin’d to venture our 
all at this juncture. But I must do her that justice to 
say that tho’ she is much against my rashness (as she 
calls it), yet when she found me determin’d, she did 
not dispute with me upon it. For now that we have 
been togither above seventeen years, I can say, tho’ 


Forbes of Culloden wrote to Lord Lovat:—‘Lord George Murray 
ek had any place or pension from the publick.’”’ (‘‘Scots Magazine,” 
1746. 
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sometimes she might differ in oppinion with me, she 
ever has yielded to my resolutions. And the present 
prooff she has given me of her acquiessing to my will, 
makes so deep an impression upon me, that nothing but 
so strong an atatchment as I have to the cause I am to 
imbark in, could make me do what in all appearance 
must disturb her future quiet & Happyness. I laid my 
posetive commands upon her at parting yesterday to send 
to Stirling for me this morning, &, as she realy was 
exceedingly distress’d both in body & mind, she wrote 
me the truth, tho’ she knew my purpose. 

I will not venture to recommend her and my 
children to your protection. All I shall say on that head 
is, that a man of worth never repented of doing good 
natur’d offices. After what I have said, you may believe 
that I have weighted what I am going about with all the 
deliberation I am capable off, & suppose I were sure of 
dieing in the atempt, it would neither deter nor prevent 
me. I shall conclude with declaring that if ever it should 
be in my power to be of use to you, I would imbrace the 
occasion with a greatfull heart, & wish for nothing more 
then to be able to show you that I am, Dr Brother, 

Yr most affect Brother & Faithful humble Servant, 


GEORGE MURRAY. 


As to the rents of this place that are unpayd, I have 
given my wife a bill of £90 sterling of Borlom’s, indorced 
to you, as I know there is a bond owing to his wife, which 
it will compenset so far. And my stoke of catle & fur- 
niture here, &c, will do much more then clear the bygone 
rents till Mertimess nixt. My wife ingages to do all in 
her power to see to the payment of our debts, which are 
mostly on Heritable Security. 

There was twenty pounds I got of my son’s money 
from Mr Harison, of which I laid out £8, 12s. Sterling, 
including the guinea to Cummen at Blair. Mr. Harison 
will get the Black Stone horse sold, which will fully 
answer the rest. Adieu. 

I forgot to tell you that I never spoke or interfeard 
with any of the Atholl Men, but now they are up (as I 
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hear) you will excuse my doing my best, both with them 
& others.* 

Lord George appears to have been pitied rather than 
blamed for the step he took in throwing in his lot with 
the rebels. The Lord Advocate, writing of his action 
to the Marquis of Tweeddale, calls him ‘‘Poor Lord 
George Murray.’’ Lord President Forbes, in a letter to 
Lord Lovat, attributes his conduct to the influence of 
Duke William, and does not condemn him. Forbes and 
Sir John Cope exchanged letters with one another, written 
on the same day (12th September)—Cope’s from Aber- 
deen, the Lord President’s from his house, Culloden, 
confirming the news which each had received. Forbes’s 
apprehensions were not unduly aroused. ‘‘. . . Since 
my last, I have heard nothing with any certainty from 
Perth ; it is confirm’d that Lord George Murray is at the 
head of the Atholl men, who are forced into the service ; 
but the numbers which my last letter mention’d are said 
to exceed the truth.’’? Cope writes: ‘‘The Information 
given by the two Gentlemen arrived this Day from Angus 
is in substance as follows, viz. That Lord George Murray 
had likewise join’d the Chevalier with about tooo Athol 
men, & that he had left about 500 sick at Blair of Athol 
and Dunkeld.’’® Forbes also wrote to the Earl of 
Sutherland: “*. . . Lord George Murray has, much 
contrary to expectations, put himself at the head of the 
Atholl men, & join’d the rebels; which probably will 
encress their numbers, but will not add much to their 
fighting men.’* More apprehensive was the Lord 
Justice-Clerk. ‘“The report of Lord George Murray’s 
having joined the rebels, gave the Duke of Athole more 
concern and vexation than being at present deprived of 
his estate,’’ he writes to the Marquis of Tweeddale on 
6th September. ‘‘I wish it may not be true, but I fear 
the worst.’’® 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 
2Culloden Papers, p. 403. 

3Ibid., p. 220. 

4Tbid., p. 402. 

5Home’s History, Appendix XVI. 
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It was trebly unfortunate that from the start the 
Prince and Lord George failed to pull together. The 
accepted idea of Lord George’s position in the Jacobite 
army is that he was appointed commander-in-chief. This 
is entirely erroneous. Lord George and the Duke of 
Perth were both made lieutenant-generals, but the Prince 
was fiercely and obstinately determined that he, and he 
alone, should have the supreme command. If he had 
been willing to ask and follow out the advice of Lord 
George, a much older man, who had had some military 
training and experience, matters might have proceeded 
more Satisfactorily; but Charles preferred the smooth 
flattery and glib reassurances of his Irish followers to the 
Scot’s plain-spoken opinions and counsel. In addition, 
Lord George and the Duke of Perth were not congenial 
temperaments. Differences in age, outlook, and religious 
beliefs prevented much harmony. No two natures could 
well have presented a greater contrast. Lord George 
was stern, imperious, practical ; the Duke retiring, gentle, 
visionary. To add to this, Lord George did not want for 
enemies amongst the men who surrounded the Prince, 
many of whom envied him his position and capacity. Of 
these, Murray of Broughton was certainly the bitterest. 

‘‘What paid the bloodless man for so much pains ?”’ 
Possibly he saw his authority as Charles’s confidant and 
private adviser (as his Royal Highness’s secretary he 
had ample opportunities for being both) threatened by 
this stronger personality ; but, according to Maxwell of 
Kirkconnell, himself Murray’s implacable foe, he never 
lost a chance of hinting to the Prince that Lord George 
was treacherous and untrustworthy. ‘‘He began by 
representing Lord George as a traitor to the Prince; he 
assured him that he had joined on purpose to have an 
opportunity of delivering him up to the Government.’ 


1A reward of £30,000 had been offered for the Prince, dead or alive. 
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It was hardly possible to guard against this imposture. 
The Prince had the highest opinion of his secretary’s 
integrity, and knew little of Lord George Murray. So 
the calumny had its full effect.’"* One of Charles’s most 
unfortunate characteristics was his readiness to believe 
the person who last had his ear. Unluckily, the visit to 
Cope helped to lend colour to what might otherwise have 
seemed a base and unsupported charge. Lord George’s 
friendship with his Whig brother, Forbes of Culloden, 
and the Lord Advocate, was another weapon to use against 
him, and from the hour that he joined the army at Perth, 
till the momentous morning of Culloden which saw the 
end of their ill-starred intercourse, he never received from 
the Prince, for whose Cause he sacrificed everything, 
aught but suspicion, mistrust, coldness, and open 
defiance. 

Lord George lacked the smooth manners and 
address of a polished courtier. He was plain and blunt, 
no doubt often tactless, never slow to express his opinion 
of Charles’s policy, or to criticise it unfavourably. The 
Prince, accustomed to the incense of the little court at 
Rome and to the lavish flattery of his Irish favourites— 
‘“‘they were of his own religion, and paid always more 
Court to him in their discourse ’’—according to Lord 
Elcho—resented Lord George’s unpalatable candour and 
distrusted his advice. Too much stress cannot be laid on 
the unharmonious relations prevailing between these two 
as a contributing factor to the failure of the rising. 
French assistance was nebulous and negligible, the 
English Jacobites were faithless and indifferent, the 
larger part of Scotland timorous and wary, but it was 
largely the inner dissensions and bad feeling existing 
from the start amongst the leaders that led indirectly to 


Maxwell of Kirkconnell’s Narrative of Charles, Prince of Wales’ 
Expedition to Scotland, p. 56. 
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the carnage of Culloden and the collapse of Jacobite 
hopes. 

The week’s stay in Perth was a busy one for the 
energetic Lord George. He procured knapsacks for the 
men, visited his brother at Blair, and organised many 
details of the commissariat and transport. The following 
letters will show something of the work and responsibility 
which fell to his share :— 


Lord George Murray to Duke William (at Blair). 
Dunkeld, 7th Sept. 1745, Six in the morning. 


Dear Brother,—I have nothing to add to the enclosed 
which I send you, to read the one & forward the other. 
We got no further than Mulieinarn last night, which 
place I left at three to-day. 

I’m told John Murray, whom you sent day before 
yesterday to Perth, & who was to be dispatched by the 
Prince’s Secretary about two afternoon yesterday, went 
from hence at 9 last night after me, but the ffool has 
passed Mulinarn with out calling. Believe me he is a 
Blundering lad, & not to be trusted in anything of 
moment. Grigor Murray is just now with me. Iam 
concerting with him about the Glenalmond people. 

I am ever, Dear Brother, 


Your most affat Brother & Faithfull Humble Servt, 
GEORGE MurRRAY. 


I shall order two or three clever runners to be waiting 
constantly at Charles Macglashans for to cary letters from 
thence to Blair or to Perth.* 

From the same to the same. 
Perth, 7th Sept. 1745. 


Dear Brother,—Things vary so much from time to 
time, that I can say nothing certain as yet, but refer you 
to the enclosed letter, but depend upon having another 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. IIIT, Addenda, 
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express from me with you, before Monday night; but, 
in the meantime, you must resolve to be ready to march 
on Tuesday morning, by Keinacan and Tay Bridge, so 
as to. be at Crieff on Wednesday, and even that way, if 
you do your best, you will be half a march behind; but 
you will be able to make that up on. Thursday, when I 
reckon we may meet at Dunblane or Doun; but of this 
more fully in my next. It is believed for certain, that 
Cope will embark at Aberdeen. 

1 hope the meal was with you this day—35 bolls— 
for it was at Inwar last night. It shall be my study to 
have more meal with you on Monday night, for you must 
distribute a peck a man; and, cost what it will, there must 
be pocks made to each man, to contain a peck or two for 
the men to have always with them. Buy linen, harn, 
or any thing, for these pocks are of absolute necessity— 
nothing can be done without them. His Royal Highness 
desires you to acquaint Glenmoriston and Glenco, if they 
come your way, of this intended march, so that they 
may go by Taybridge, (if you please, with you,) and 
what meal you can spare, let them have. You may please 
tell your own people, that there is a project to get arms 
for them. Yours, adieu, 

GEORGE MurRRAY. 
Saturday, nine at night.’ 


From the same to the same. 
Perth, 8 Sept. 1745. 


Dr Brother,—I forgot in my last to tell you I had 
stopt your servant & bagage when the Prince determined 
about marching, & that I shall take particular care to have 
it meet you on the Rout as soon as possible. The Prince 
is just now pretty posetive to go from here early teusday 
& be that night at Dumblane, but this must be keept a 
secret. If it were possible for you to March Monday 
afternoon, tho’ it were but to Pitlochrie, you could with 
ease be at Creef nixt night, so that you will be within 
half a day’s March of us. I am to order a hundred boll 


1Jacobite Memoirs, 
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Meall to be at Creef to-morow night, it being mostly for 
your people’s use. I have a small shelen at Newton of 
Glenalmond, where you can have a bed if you be not 
otherways provided on teusday, (if you can get no 
further that day), & cold meat will be waiting. There are 
some liquors there already. If it be imposible for you to 
march till teusday, I would even have you the lenth of the 
Newton of Glenalmond that night. It shall be my studdy 
to have matters so ordered that we be not seperat (I mean 
the men) at passing the Forth. I refer you to Mr. 
Murray for anything else. I am ever, 


YTS Ret; 
GEORGE MURRAY. 


Sunday past Midday .—If it were possible for you to 
be at Tullibardine teusday at diner, your bagage should 
be there & every thing possible for your accommodation." 


From the same to the same. 
Perth, 9 Septr 1745, Monday, 10 fornoon. 


Dear Brother,—The Prince certainly marches to- 
morow, and for God’s sake, cause as many of the men as 
possible march for Dumblane, so to be there tomorow, 
being Teusday, or early on Wedensday. If you could 
be yourself at Tullibardine to confer with H.R.H. 
tomorow about mid-day, it would be of infinite con- 
sequence for the good of the cause; but if you cannot 
be there so soon, the Prince will leave his directions for 
you in writeing, which will be to this efect:—He being 
to push forward with the utmost expedition, you are to 
act with a seperat body, and to quarter at Blair Castle. 

The Highlanders that His Hyghness is posetive will 
join you from the north and west, with the remender of 
your own men that you cannot get sent off with Lord 
Nairn, &c, will soon be as stronger body then that which 
he croses the Forth with. I reccon Strickland goes up 
to you. Your Bagage and servant will be this day at 
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Tullibardine. If you come there you will order it to 
Blair, and I have horse and cartes, &c, at your command. 
Perhaps you may soon be in a condition to come down 
and take up your quarters here, espesially if you hear 
that Cope imbarks for Leith. 100 bolls of meall goes 
up to Dunkeld this moment; money, meall, &c, will be 
apoint-for you as far as posible, but the particulars you 
will know at Tullibardine. Yours, 


GEORGE MuRRAY. 


Pray keep Mr N. Macglashan with you for dis- 
patches.’ 


From the same to the same. 
Perth, 10 Sept. (1745) 


Dr Brother,—I have your Secretary’s letter by John 
Murray, & have not really time to write, such is our 
hurry being to March tomorow so early as to Ly at 
Dumblane & to pass the forth next day. Things have a 
more favourable aspect then could have been imaged. 
We are to be at Glasgow & Edinr, the last which places 
Canon are mounted on, but by cutting the water pipes 
they must surender in two days. Nothing could be of 
more advantage to the service then your commanding a 
Seperat Armie, which will be both for your honour and 
the good of the Cause. Mr Mercer is to stay with you, 
and as soon as posible when others join us some persons 
of distinction to be usfull to you, & we will keep the 
Comunication open by Loch Lomond & Argileshire as 
long as we can. There is £300 sterling sent to pay the 
troups that come & join you & those you raise anew after 
my Batalion & Lord Nairn’s leave? gon, who I hope will 
join at once on thursday. Lady Balgowan is to send you 
£200 very soon, & Abercairny, Logie & others will I hope 
assist you in that way. The Prince gives it me in charge 
to Intreat you will be as saving of the money as posible. 
The Meall sent will answer for so much. I shall send 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 
2Qy, Have (?) 
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Mr Mercer a comission from His Royal Highness as 
Colonel of one of the Atholl regiments.’ Fair well, 


= 5B 
GEORGE MuRRAY.? 


The Jacobite army left Perth on 11th September, 
hoping to reach and possess themselves of Edinburgh 
before Cope’s transports, sailing from Aberdeen, gained 
Leith. They halted at Tullibardine, where Lord George 
entertained his King’s son, but the visit, as described in 
Lord George’s own narrative, was marred by Irish 
interference and signal unpleasantness. 


Wednesday, Sept: 11th.—The small armie march’d 
out of Perth in very good order, & the towns people 
seem’d very well pleas’d that so good desepline had been 
keept, in so far as that non of them had the least reason 
to complean of any disorder. 


Upon the march to Tullibardine, where the armie 
was to halt & refresh & the Prince to dine, Sr John 
McDonald,* wither it was that he had drunk too much 
that morning (which was frequently his case), or that 
he had a naturall Brutality, was very rude to Ld Geo: 
Murray, Keppoch* being present. The pretens he took 
was his being ill mounted, & said he was ill used in not 
being better provided. He was answerd that tho’ it was 
not his business to provide horse for any body, yet had he 
told him of his want, he would have indeavourd to have 
got him a better; & turning to Keppoch, to change the 
discourse, Ld George Murray said, to save time he had 
orderd two or three of the cartes with bread a nearer road, 
so that the men might have some victualls whenever they 


1Robert Mercer of Aldie, Lord Nairne’s brother. 
2Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III, Addenda. 


3One of the Seven Men of Moidart. Charles had appointed him 
Instructor of Cavalry. 


4MacDonald of Keppoch, He fell at Culloden, 
F 
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stopt, for he believd there was chees, small beer, or milk 
anough at his house to serve them all. Sr John 
McDonald said that show’d he understood nothing of the 
mater, for it was not in his power to alter the order of 
march in any thing, so he ought not to have order’d them 
cartes off, except it had been so express’d in the order of 
march. Keppoch said he believ’d Sr John must either 
be drunk or mad, if not both, & it was best taking no 
notice of him. 

Some time after the Prince came to Tullibardine Mr 
O’Sulliman! came from Perth, where he had staid some 
houres after the others, & brought with him the old 
Provost of Perth, and another Burgar, prisoner, under 
pretence that the Post Master’s wife (for the man himself 
was not in town) had not pay’d twenty pounds sterling 
to which she was taxt. This was a very foolish & 
improudant step, for it could not but be look’d upon by 
the town, who had pay’d the money demanded of them, 
as a breach of what had been promis’d them, that neither 
they nor their goods were to suffer-by the Prince’s Armie. 

Ld Geo: Murray spoke & compleand of it to the 
Prince. ... However Ld Geo: Murray after diner 
made another atempt, & with abundance of dificulty got 
the provost Liberat. He also spoke to a Lady that was 
there to see the Prince about a Horse to Sr John 
McDonald, & she made him a present of a very 
pritt one, furniture & all. The Prince got to Dumblane 
that night, tho’ a good many of the men, as it was very 
leat, lay all night about the Roman Camp at Ardoch. 
Ld Geo: Murray stay’d to come up with them early nixt 
day (Thursday, Sept: 12th) to Dumblean,. where the 
Armie Halted that day, & the Highlanders lay in the 
park of Keir.? 


Weary and worried though he must have been, Lord 
George found time to write to his wife. 


An Irishman who came over with the Prince. He was made Quarter- 
master-General, and earned Lord George’s contempt for his incapacity. 


2Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III, 
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From the Camp at the Park of Keir, 
Thursday (Sept. 12) 10 at night (much fatigued). 


I have once more an oportunity to write to you before 
we pass Forth, which we will do tomorow. Our Main 
Gaurd is in sight of the Castle of Stirling, where, & thro’ 
all the town, there is much light. I supose they will not 
sleep so sound as I shall this night, for we have no fear 
of allarms. 

I’m sorry I have taken off all your horse, but I do 
not like to oppress the poor people by taking theirs; for 
whatever excuse we may have for our bagage, we have 
non for taking them to Ride. 

I pray God preserve you & your children. One 
comfort, I don’t expect to be forfit; I can prevent that; 
I bless my stars it’s in my power. Fairwell, my Dearest, 
my best friend. Yours for ever, 

GEORGE MURRAY. 


I had a letter today from Lady Marie’ about the 
Dutchess” horses being taken from Moncreiffe. Amidst 
my hurry I spent above an hour about it, and have 
orderd them to be restor’d. But for want of a servant 
being sent with the letter to atend, I wish there be no 
mistake.* 


In his Marches of the Highland Army, Lord 
George briefly describes its progress for the next few 
days. 


‘‘We marched towards Dumblain that night, where 
there was a day’s halt, and then passed the Forth at the 
Frews. . . . We lay all night in a field near Touch. 
Next day we passed by Stirling, and the royal standard 
was saluted by some cannon shot from the castle. I sent 
into the town ; they opened the gates, and sent out bread, 
beer, cheese, and other provisions, (to sell), near to 


1Lord George’s half-sister, Lady Mary Murray. 
2The Dowager Duchess of Atholl, Lord George’s step-mother, 
3Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III, 
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Bannockburn, where we halted. We lay upon a field 
east from Falkirk and the parks of Callendar that night. 
We were there told that the two regiments of dragoons 
which had retreated from Stirling, were that night 
encamped betwixt Linlithgow and the bridge west of it. 
It was proposed to send a detachment to attack the 
dragoons. A thousand men went, about one in the 
morning, which I commanded. There was not a hush to 
be heard the whole way, and I was much satisfied to find 
the men could march in such order; and, upon any 
emergency, were perfectly obedient, though when no 
enemy was near, they were not so regular. When we 
came to the place, by four in the morning, we found 
the dragoons had gone off the night before. The 
rest of the army came up to us at Linlithgow about ten, 
and we all marched three miles farther." Next night we 
got within three miles of Edinburgh, and took possession 
of the town by break of day, the 17th September.’ 


Lord George wrote to his brother, Duke William, 
from Linlithgow, briefly relating the above incidents, 
and adding: ‘‘I hope our good luck will continow.’”’ He 
speaks highly of the army. ‘‘I believe there never were 
any troops that have made such vast marches, out so 
early, always dark before incamping, often scrimpt for 
provisions, and yet (in) high spirits. ... The Low 
country people seem to be much in our interest, and, were 
it not for our maroding, I believe we would be welcome 
guests.’’® 

At Gray’s Mill, where the army encamped, and the 
Prince took up his quarters the night before the seizing 
of Edinburgh, Lord Elcho joined him. This young 
man, the eldest son of the Earl of Wemyss, about a year 


lMurray says in his Memorials:—‘‘It is to be observed that the 
officers, L. G. M. as well as the rest, sleepd att the head of their several 
Corps without other covering than their plaids’ (p. 193). 


2Jacobite Memoirs. 
Jacobite Correspondence of the Atholl Family. 
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Charles’s junior, had been abroad in 1744 on Jacobite 
business with Murray of Broughton. After the rising 
had ended in sacrifice and failure, Elcho always declared 
that it was the secretary’s lying accounts of large support 
which alone induced him to draw his sword in the venture. 
He brought Charles fifteen hundred guineas, and spent 
years of his subsequent exile in striving to make that 
casual Prince repay the loan. 

Charles, who was assuredly either intemperate or 
indiscreet that night, held a long, confidential conversa- 
tion with Elcho, whom he appointed his aide-de-camp. 
(Hitherto, he and Lord George had shared—and nearly 
killed—the Chevalier Johnstone.) He began, most 
unwisely, by telling him of his suspicions of Lord George, 
warned Elcho to be on his guard, and never to discuss 
the Prince’s affairs in Lord George’s presence. He said 
plainly that he knew that Lord George had joined him 
only to betray him. Elcho always believed that Charles’s 
mind had been poisoned against Lord George by 
Secretary Murray, and to his dark influence entirely 
attributes the rupture at Carlisle. 

Elcho left two manuscripts—the Affairs of Scotland, 
1745-1746, which has been so admirably and accurately 
edited by the Hon. Evan Charteris; and a Journal, in 
French, still inedited and unpublished. There is no 
reference in either to the incident which now took place, 
and as Lord Elcho boasted an extraordinarily retentive 
memory and a pen dipped in the poison of asps, it is 
curious that he should have omitted to chronicle it. 

At the trial of Provost Stewart, whose lukewarm- 
ness lost Edinburgh to the Highlanders, John Coutts, 
a former Provost, gave evidence. He was one of a 
deputation sent to Gray’s Mill to beg the Prince for 
delay. Charles refused not only the request, brought 
by Lord George, but declined to see them. They again 
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interviewed Lord George, who endeavoured to persuade 
the Prince to grant them an audience. Coutts upon oath 
declared that he heard Charles say, ‘‘My Lord Elcho, 
Lord George has not spirit to put this order (the deputies’ 
dismissal) in execution: you must go and do it for him.” 
He adds: ‘‘Upon which the late Lord Elcho came out of 
the room from the Pretender’s Son, and bid the deponent 
and the rest of the Deputies to get them gone. That the 
said Lord George Murray followed the Deputies out, and 
whispered to the Deponent, ‘I know your pinch; you 

want to have the consent of your principal inhabitants. 
' Make haste to town: you’ll have an hour or two to 
obtain it.’ ’’? 

The most obvious inference to be drawn from the 
story is that Lord George wished to be courteous and 
gracious to the unhappy envoys, particularly after Elcho’s 
curt rudeness. He had braved Charles’s wrath twice that 
night on their account, realising that they were the mouth- 
piece of the town, not the sole authority. The episode 
shows him in a pleasanter light than either the Prince or 
his aide-de-camp. 

By a clever stratagem the city was won for Charles 
without a single shot being fired, and on 17th September 
he entered in triumph, to take up his quarters in Holy- 
rood. On the 21st was fought the Battle of Prestonpans, 
or Gladsmuir, in which Sir John Cope’s army was 
defeated and put to rout by the Highland force in less 
than ten minutes. 

News travelled slowly in those days, particularly 
with the country in such a state of disturbance. On 24th 
September, Lord George wrote a brief account of the 
victory to Duke William, but the earliest intelligence of 
it seems to have been sent to him by Lady George. Her 
brother-in-law pays her a dubious compliment when 


® 


1Trial of Provost Stewart. 
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writing to her husband. ‘‘It was no small surprize to 
find that your Lady gave me the first most agreable and 
distinct account of the Prince’s victory. By which she 
appears to be a woman of much more valuable parts than 
could otherwise been imagined.’”? 


Edinburgh, 24th Sept. 1745, six at night. 


Dr Brother,—I’m sure you would not blame me for 
not writeing, did you know the fatigue and various Dutys 
I have been oblig’d to undergoe, and am still subjected 
to. I thought sending a person off the Field to tell you 
by word of mouth was better than any accounts I could 
write of our Batle.? I can now tell you for certain there 
can never be 500 men assembled of Mr Copp’s armie 
again, perhaps scarce the half. Our loss may be about 
36 kill’d, and 50 wounded; theirs, 600 killed, as many 
wounded, and 12 hundred prisoners besides, for of whole 
and wounded, we have actually from 16 to 18 hundred 
prisoners, of which above 8o officers. The inclosd print 
is not very correct, and take it altogether is pretty 
tolerable. I send you a list of his Highness’ Privy 
Councile, we expect money and every thing else will be 
got ready now, and those of the Councile who will act 
for ordinary are pretty well versed in affairs, and quite 
staunch. 

Balgowen and Abercairney and others in our country 
will furnish you with all the money can be got by them, 
and I expect some may be sent you soon from hence. 
Nothing vexes me at present so much as that your men 
are much fewer in number than was expected, and of 
these few, severals have deserted since they passed the 
Forth; I shall send lists of those by my next, and intreat, 
if possible, you may make up our two batalions 500 each, 
and wish Mr Mercer (who will soon have a commission 
sent him, ) had one of the same number, in which case you 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 


2The Duke writes to Lord George on 29th September:—‘‘I received 
yours of the 24th only last night, and hears that your messenger from 
the field of Battle was taken prisoner by Glenbucket at Perth having no 
pass, so is not yet come up here.’’ (Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III.) 
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could go to Perth for your head quarters, and take up the 
cess and other taxes of Perth, Angus, and Fyfeshire ; 
this I write as my own sentiment. We have got above 
1000 stand of more arms more then we want at present ; 
2000 targets and 500 tents are furnished by the Town of 
Edinburgh, which, with what we have got from Cope’s 
armie, will serve near duble our number. Being vastly 
wearied and sleepy, I conclude with my hearty wishes 
that the latter parte of your life may be as fortunate as the 
former was cross. Adieu. I am, unalterably, yours, 


GEORGE MURRAY. 


There is a young man, George Scot, sone to Mr 
James Scot at Dunkeld. if he is alive, he should improve 
himself in a good hand of write and Arithmetick. He 
would be very usefull, & you would have the goodness 
to assist him.* 


Lord George’s care and thoughtfulness for those 
taken prisoner at Prestonpans show again and again in 
his letters. The night after the battle he spent sleeping 
on the floor beside a number whom he had conveyed, on 
parole, to Musselburgh. He lent them horses, and gave 
them provisions and liquor from his own store. 


Edinburgh, 26 Sept. 1745. 

Dear Brother,—This goes by Sheen Menzies, who, 
with a hundred men, gaurds so many of our prisoners to 
Lougaret,” which is the place thought most proper for 
gaurding them for the present. As they know if any of 
them should atempt to make their escape, the prisoner 
being retaken after such atempt will immediately suffer 
death, it will make them in my aprehention be upon 
their good behavior and under absolute comand. There 
must be an exact list of their names, and the different 
regiments they belong to, and tho’ quartered thro’ all the 
toun of Logerate, yet twice a day they must be revewed. 
The gaurd you place at Laugaret may be in your House, 
and the court room will hold a considerable number of 


Jacobite Correspondence of the Atholl Family. 
2Logierait. 
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the prisoners, & the jaile is at hand if any of them should 
be obstreperous. Tho’ there be no arms but Lochaber 
axes, it will sufice ; and all the country to be warned if any 
of the prisoners should be found any where half a mile 
from Logaret, to be looked upon as endeavouring to make 
their escape. You will please give directions to provide 
meal, for it is thought that two pecks 0’ meall in the weak 
to each prisoner is a full allowance; but, if you think it 
proper, for one of the pecks, you may order so much 
mutton a-week to each as will answer to the other peck. 
Of all things, you must find a proper person to have the 
charge of the prisoners, and be cap. of the gaurd, and one 
to be provisor. You can order in meal from any part of 
the country where it can be got, and give recepts for it in 
his Highness’ name. 

I told you, in one of my former, that some Gentle- 
men had promised some money in loan to his R.H. 
besides what they already gave, but it is to their Ladys 
you will please to write, as they appear to do the thing 
and not the Husbands. It is also expected you will give 
the requisite orders for levying the Land tax and Excise, 
&c. I have in the meantime procured £200 Sterling, 
which Shian will deliver to you from his R.H. for the 
most urgent occasions in which you are judge. 

For God’s sake cause some effectual method be taken 
about the deserters; I would have their houses and crop 
destroyed for an example to others, and themselves 
punished in a most rigorous manner. 

What I have wrote is by his R.H. express Com- 
mands, and he further bids me tell you, that by Letters 
taken and otherways, Commissary Bisset appears to be 
a noted Spy, and his Highness desires you if possible to 
secure him in close confinement, that he may not have 
the use of pen, paper, and ink." 

I know you want armes, but tho’ we can spare some, 
I do not know how to get them sent. I ever am, Dr 
Brother, Your most Affect Brother, and 

Faithful Humble Servt 


GEORGE MURRAY. 


1In 1747 the Prince wished to prescribe a similar course of treatment 
for Lord George himself. 
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His Highness desires the Sergeants and Corporals 
may be quite seperate from the private men, and have 
no communication with them. All Highlanders that have 
not a pass should be secured, if going homeward through 
your Country." 

Edr, 26th Septr. 1745. 


Dr Brother,—I have wrote to you just now by Sheen, 
who goes with the prisoners (asleep a great many of 
them) to Logierat, where they are to be kept. I must 
refer you to what I have said in that letter, but thought 
it best acquainting you before hand, that all things may 
be in readiness by the time they come there. They talk 
of some Dutch being landed, but they are not above 1000 
men, near Newcastle or Berwick. I can promise you we 
have a vast desire to be in hands with the Dutch, and are 
resolved not to be cumbered with Dutch prisoners as we 
are with our own Countrymen. Mr. Mercer’s Com- 
mission shall be sent as soon as possible; such is the 
hurry, that we have not time to sleep or eat. 


I am ever your’s 


GEORGE MuRRAY.” 


Edr, 27th Septr. 1745. 


Dr Brother,—As this goes by Fascaly, who is sent 
to bring up the men to compleat your two Batalions, I 
need not say much, but refer you to him. Some severitys 
must be used (to prevent greater evils) against those 
who have deserted, and you should even take all their 
armes from them, and give them to others, for upon 
their coming back to us they will get armes. Could we 
keep our men together, and prevent depredations on the 
Country, I firmly believe we would be able to go thro’ 
the Island. 


-l am ever your’s, 
GEORGE Murray.’ 


1Jacobite Correspondence of the Atholl Family. 
2Tbid. 
SIbid. 
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The following letter was written to Lady George :— 


Edr, 29th. Sept. 1745. 


My Dearest Life,—I am just come from seeing about 
sixty officers, who are Prisoners upon their Parole of 
Honour, so far in their way to Perth, where they are to 
remain for some time. Kynachan, Lord Nairn’s Major, 
escorts them till they pass the forth at the Frues with 
150 men, to prevent any. surprise from the Castle of 
Stirling, &c. And he goes with about fifty men on with 
them to Perth, that non of our stragling partys offer them 
any Insult. 

I have propos’d that they all dine at Tullibardine 
on Teusday, if you can make ready Beeff and Mutton, 
coald & hot, both made ready at home & with your neigh- 
bours. It will be an obliging thing, and what you will 
be sensible off. if you can by any means do this, send 
on Teusday morning to meet them, & invite them, & 
acquaint Kynachan, who conducts them. You need not 
dine in the big room with them, but send for the Feild 
officers (particularly Coll. Haket) & tell them that both 
you and I are most desirous to show them all the Friend- 
ship in our power. 

Young Invercall* will do any of your Messages, 
whom I need not recommend to your civilitys. I have 
this pritty much at heart, so pray conduct it with your 
wonted discration. You will send to Perth for bread, & 
as I recon they may be at Tullibardine (if you send to 
meet them & give the Invitation) by midday on Teusday, 
indeavour to be ready. 

I must refer you to others for news, as I have so 
little time that I can scarse put pen to paper. Adieu. 

Sunday, eleven o’clock.? 


Lord George also wrote to his brother on the same 
date— 
1Farquharson of Invercauld, who afterwards married Lord George’s 
daughter, Lady Sinclair. 
2Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 
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Edinburgh, 29th Septr. 1745. 


Dear Brother,—My excuse for not writing more 
frequently or more fully is still the same, I have really 
more business upon my hands than any one person can 
manage. I have spoke to Lord Nairn and others to write 
frequently to give you a detail of all our transactions. 
This day, about sixty of our officer prisoners went for 
Perth, by the Frews, the ford of Forth, which we all 
passed, and I hope they may be at Perth by Tuesday 
night. They are to stay there for some time, and are all 
upon their parole of honour. Keynachan, with about a 
hundred and fifty of your men, escorts them, and to 
prevent any of our straggling soldiers offering any insult 
to them; there are near twenty more that are either 
wounded or sick, who are to follow how soon they can 
conveniently travel. But Major Stewart of Keynachan’s 
principal business is to bring up as many of your men as 
can possibly be sent, and he, with Fascaly, and the other 
officers who went this day with the escort, must make all 
imaginable diligence. The desertion is very frequent 
amongst all the Army, but not so much as your men; 
and, indeed, if some effectual method be not fallen upon, 
and severities used for examples, all we have done is to 
no purpose, and the most promising appearance of our 
cause ruined for want of our people sticking by us; for 
God’s sake, send off our officers and what men can be 
got immediately. 

A Governor of the town of Perth is much wanted, 
and if there were but sixty or a hundred good men in 
garrison there, with proper officers, under a governor, 
it would be of great use, not only to have the name of it, 
but to protect the officers that are on their parole of 
honour from insult. I wish you could find some proper 
persons and men of honour to consult with upon this and 
several other important occasions; and as you have the 
supreme command on the north side of the Forth, what- 
ever you do for the best will be approved of ; but we have 
so much in hand just now here, that all on the other side 
is left to your care, and the advice you have from good 
friends with you. 

Keynachan will give you a particular list of the 
Gentlemen upon parole, and enclose a note of so many 
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of our deserters. There is just now a message from 
General Guest,’ from the Castle, to the provost, that if 
water and provisions be not allowed them from the town, 
they will be obliged to cannonade it. Adieu. Yours, 


GEORGE MuRRAY. 
Sunday, seven at night.’ 


The last sentence has reference to the blockade of the 
Castle of Edinburgh by the Jacobites. When their 
occupation of the city first began, communication was 
allowed by Charles between town and Castle, but on 29th 
September an order was issued to the Weigh-house 
Guard to prevent anyone going in or out. This was 
unaccounted for openly, but the probable explanation 
was the sending of messages concealed in butter by 
General Guest’s servant. In reply to the threat of can- 
nonading the town, Charles retorted by a counter-threat 
of full reprisals should this be done. General Guest, 
after due notice, fired on the town, with damaging 
results. The outcry amongst the Jacobites was dispro- 
portionately loud and vehement. The Prince, whose 
quality of mercy was one of his best points, had the 
blockade raised on 5th October. During the several 
days when the town was in danger from the Castle, Lord 
George and Lochiel took their share of staying by the 
guards who were exposed to the garrison’s firing. ‘I 
lay in town for some nights,’’ Lord George writes, ‘‘and 
was constantly visiting the guards and sentinels.’”’* In 
the midst of his arduous and anxious days and nights, 
Lord George found time to consider the welfare of two 
frightened girls in their teens. His plans for his nieces, 


1General Joshua Guest, a man of over eighty, was in command of the 
Hanoverian garrison at the Castle. 


2Jacobite Memoirs. 
3Tbid, 
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whose selfish parent was safe in London, show in the 
following letter to Lady George :-— 


Edr, 8th Ocr 1745. 


As I wrote to you on Friday last that Lady Jane & 
Lady Charlot Murray were in the greatest perplexity 
about the fireing of the Castle, and that I thought it 
proper for you to come in to town to wait upon them, & 
either prevaile with them to goe to your house in the 
country, & (or?) for you to wait upon them here or any 
where in the neighbourhood: I am now to let you know 
that the young Ladys went to La Manca, Major Coch- 
rane’s, yesterday, where I believe they will be absolutely 
easy as well as safe, therfore I think you had best not 
come forward, but return to Tullibardine. My nieces 
were vastly uneasy on Saturday when the Castle fired a 
great many guns, in so far as Mr Arch. Steuart’s house, 
where they stayd, had all the windows brok by the 
concussion. 

I write you no news; as you have been a very good 
wife hitherto, I hope you will not take amiss my actions, 
but submit to what at least you cannot help. 

I am yr reall Friend 

GEORGE MurRray.* 


The six weeks which the Prince and his followers 
spent in Edinburgh were a time of ceaseless anxiety and 
vigilance. Lord George’s letters to Duke William show 
how vitally important new recruits were to the Cause, and 
the insurmountable difficulty occasioned by the men’s 
deserting in large numbers. The relations between 
Charles and his officers, particularly Lord George, grew 
increasingly strained. At Prestonpans, Lord George had 
had practically the conduct of the whole army, and had led 
the left wing in person at the attack, which went a long 
way towards allaying Charles’s unworthy suspicions of 
his best officer ; but he never liked him. The Irish were 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 
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far too prominent and popular with the Prince to please 
Lord George, who regarded them as landless adventurers, 
with little to lose. No doubt he was tactless, trying, and 
ill-tempered, but his burden was heavy enough for three 
men, and to his shrewd gaze the future often loomed 
very dark. 

The Prince’s council, consisting of the Duke of 
Perth, Lord George Murray, Lord Lewis Gordon, 
Lord Elcho, Lord Ogilvie, Lord Pitsligo, Lord Nairne, 
Lochiel, Keppoch, Clanranald, Glencoe, Lochgarry, 
Ardshiel, Sir Thomas Sheridan, O’Sullivan, Gordon of 
Glenbucket, and Murray of Broughton, met daily in his 
drawing-room. The list of names which Lord George 
sent to Duke William differs from the later and correct 
one given by Elcho in his memoirs of the time. This of 
Lord George’s includes the Earl of Wemyss, who never 
“‘came out’’; Lord Kenmure, who proffered his services, 
and ran away the next day; and several gentlemen of 
weight and property whom it was no doubt hoped would 
join, but who never did. The councils were usually 
stormy and unpleasant. Desertions and increasing 
scarcity of money added difficulties to the want of har- 
mony already existing between men of widely differing 
characters and opposing political and religious views. 
Contemporary accounts of the shadowy court at Holy- 
rood are diverse and contradictory. Elcho refers to 
*‘Great Splendour and Magnificence.’’ Alexander Car- 
lyle describes things as ‘‘dull and sombre.’’ He thought 
Charles ‘‘melancholy,’’ and adds candidly that ‘‘he had 
not a mind fit for command at any time, far less to rule 
the Highland chiefs in prosperity.’’* Bishop Forbes, 
that indefatigable chronicler, writes: ‘‘Disputes and 
canglings arose even in the Abbey at Edinburgh, and I 


1Autobiography of Alexander Carlyle of Inveresk, 1722-1805. 
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have heard some affirm, who had an opportunity of 
knowing, that these were owing to the haughty, restless, 
unaccountable temper of Lord George Murray, some of 
whose blood-relations fail not to lay blame upon him.’’* 

The days must have been very full. After each 
morning’s council, Charles dined with his chief officers 
in public—literally—for Elcho says that ‘“‘their was 
always a Crowd of all sorts of people to See him dine.” 
After dinner he rode to review his haphazard army, in 
detachments, with the idea of concealing their numbers 
and weakness. He then returned to receive the Jacobite 
ladies who flocked to his drawing-room. ‘‘His behaviour 
to them was very Cool,’’ Elcho notes, which probably 
added to his fascination for these charmers. He then had 
supper—again in public—but the dancing which followed 
held no attractions for him. He preferred to return to 
the camp at Duddingston, where he often slept. The 
city under his brief rule was peaceful outwardly, yet deep 
currents ran underneath the calm. 

The following extracts from the Orderly Book of 
Lord Ogilvy’s Regiment? give some idea of the attempts 
made to discipline and control the scattered, unmanage- 
able, ill-assorted forces of the Prince :— 


Parole. James and Montrose. 
Lord George Murray. Lieut-General of the Day. 


_ _H.R.H.’s intention is that the Major, or an Officer 
in his place, from each Regiment should assemble every 
day at Eleven o’clock at his R.H.’s quarters to receive 
the orders. That every Captain should give immediately 
to the Major of his Regiment a List, as well of the 
Officers, Serjeants, and Private men of their Companies, 
as of those that are absent or sick ; that the Major should 


1The Lyon in Mourning. 


2Journal of the Society of Army Historical Research. 
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make a general controul’ to present it to H.R.H.; that 
wherever the Regiment be either encamped or in 
Quarters, that the Major, or Adjutant, or some other 
Officer to act for them, should be always present to 
execute the orders that they may receive. That an officer 
of each Company shall give every morning an account 
to his Major, or he that acts for him, of any Disorder, 
Desertion, etc, that happens in his Company; that the 
Major may make his report when he comes to receive 
orders; that the Major should publicly intimate if any 
Private man is taken half a mile from the Camp or 
Quarters where they are in, shall be treated as a Deserter 
and punished according to the law of war, unless they 
have a permission in writing from their Captain. 

Glengarry relieves the Guards of the town of Edin- 
burgh; tomorrow the Atholes Regiment will furnish a 
Captain and 50 men for H.R.H.’s guard, a Captain and 
50 men on the Canongate guard. Perth’s regiment will 
furnish the guards to the Camp. Each Regiment will 
furnish a Quarter-guard before themselves. 


Parole. Edward and Canterbury. 
My Lord Duke of Perth. Lieut.-General of the Day. 


It is needless to repeat here the orders that were 
given yesterday, H.R.H. being persuaded that the 
Officers will observe them punctually, and that, beside, 
the Major, or some other Officer acting for him, are 
never to be absent from the Regiment; that there will 
also be an Officer of each Company continually present 
to contain the Soldiers, and hinder the disorders that are 
daily committed, which not only shows the neglect of 
the Officers, but is hurtful to the Prince’s cause. 

Glengarry’s regiment will relieve themselves at 
Edinburgh. Athole’s will relieve themselves likewise on 
H.R.H.’s guard and on the Canongate. Perth will 
continue the guard on H.R.H.’s tent and furnish 
Sentries on that wing of the Camp. 


1].e., Counter-roll, 
G 
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H.R.H. is surprised, notwithstanding his repeated 
orders, that the Majors, or some others acting for them, 
are not more punctual in the Execution of their orders, 
and do not render themselves at his Palace at the hour 
appointed. 


H.R.H. will himself review the whole Army, that is 
to say all the Foot, tomorrow at ten o’clock in the 
morning, at Duddingston; the Corps that are separated 
are to repair there at that hour, and such as have guards 
will be relieved by others until after the review. 


H.R.H. is informed of the little notice the Officers, 
especially the Majors, take of his orders, as well in 
not coming regularly at 11 o’clock to receive orders, as 
in not rendering the Serjeants of ordonnance as he 
ordered. H.R.H. will not forget those that are exact, as 
he will not those that neglect their Duty. 


Lord George’s letters, mostly written to his brother 
or his wife, reveal something of the incredible difficulties 
which the unfortunate Duke William was experiencing in 
the north. His health was bad, his tenants were much 
more interested in their crops than in the Cause, and the 
summonses from Edinburgh to hasten up his men and 
to come himself were repeated and peremptory. Com- 
missary Bissett, alarmed by the number of warrants out 
for his apprehension, took refuge in Stirling Castle, from 
whence he wrote to Duke James on 15th October: ‘‘That 
my Lord Tullibardine hath not yet left Atholl. That 
the men are turn’d intirely obstreperous, and that verry 


Fue will rise for him.’’* This opinion is confirmed in the 
following letters :— 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III, 
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Lord George Murray to Duke William. 


Edr. 2d Octr. 1745. 


Dear Brother,—I received your letter of the 29th 
Septr by John Murray, yesterday, as we were going to 
diner. If I do not write so often as you would incline, 
I hope you’ll excuse it, as I have had all along more 
business and duty to perform than came to the share 
of any one man. I have wrote you two letters which you 
have not as yet acknoledged, one by Shian, the other by 
Kynachan; and as they could inform you of every 
transaction here, I thought it needless to be more par- 
ticular, especially as I was hurry’d at the time. ; 

I show’d your letter to his Royal Highness, ‘ 
and his Royal Highness desires you would write again 
to Clunie, the Macintoshes, and Frasers, and that you, 
in his Highness’s name, order them up immediately, and 
that they are not to wait for others, nor for one another, 
but each of them come up with all possible expedition. 

I have been as pressing about money to be sent you, 
both formerly and now, as if my life depended upon it. 
There is £300 sent at present, mostly in specie. 2 
It is proposed to get in all the Pleat we can and coin 
shillings, for, besides the want of Cash in general, there 
is great penury of Silver. The Town of Glasgow have 
given L.5,500, what in Bank notts, Bills on London, and 
some Merchandise, &c. 

For God’s sake send up what men of your own 
people you can, and don’t let them wait for any body 
else; and his Royal Highness desires, so soon as the 
Frasers, Macintoshes, and McPhersons come up, that 
you would also yourself come in Person. 

The Castle of Edr. fired a good deal last evening 

upon the out Sentinels and houses nixt them, as our 
people were firing to hinder people going in with pro- 
visions, but no great harm is done on either side. 
We hourly expect to hear from abroad. The money sent 
you just now is £100 in Bank notts, £100 in Leuidors, and 
£100 in Guineas. I would gladly have got £500, but it 
was not possible.’ 


1Jacobite Correspondence of the Atholl Family. 
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Secretary Murray to Duke William. 
Holyroodhouse, Oct. ye 2d, 1745. 


The Prince is waiting here with the greatest 
impatience for his friends joining him, not being able to 
proceed into England without a greater force; and att 
the same time that there is nothing can so much hurt the 
Cause as a delay, the season is advancing very fast, and, 
should we be obliged to stay much longer, the people of 
England will, by degrees, get the better of the conster- 
nation they are in; for which reasons the Prince desires 
your Grace will continue to use the same prudence you 
have hitherto taken to hasten up your neighbours, without 
letting one waite for the other. Lord George will write 
fully of every thing, which makes it needless for me to 
trouble your Grace with a long letter." 


Lord George Murray to Neill McGlashan, 
Duke William’s secretary. 


‘ I’m extreamly anxious to have our men here, 
at least as many as would make Lord Nairn’s Battalion 
and mine five hundred each, for at present I cou’d get 
them supply’d with Guns, Targets, Tents, and, those 
who want them, shoes also ; but if they be not here soon, 
them that come first will be first served; so you will 
represent to ye Duke of Atholl of what consequence it 
is for his men to be here immediatly. . . .? 


Lord George Murray to Duke William. 
Edr. 3d Octr. 1745. 


Dear Brother,—I wrote to you fully yesterday by 
John Murray, who also carried £300 sterling for you, 
which I hope has come safe to hand. 

I now write you this by the Viscount of Strathallan 
and Gask, whom his Royal Highness has appointed 
Governor and Depute-Governor of Perth, to take care of 


‘Jacobite Correspondence of the Atholl Family. 
Ibid, 
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the Government, civil and military there, and in the whole 
shire under your directions, as long as you stay in the 
Country, and to command in chief in your absence, for 
which you can give his Lop. a Commission when you 
leave the Country. 

It will be proper you meet with Ld Strathallan as 
soon as you can, to concert every thing that is proper 
for the good and advantage of the Service, and that every 
thing be conducted with order and regularity in the 
Country, for every body agree with his Royal Highness 
that it is absolutely necessary a Person of weight, and 
distinction, and character, should be left behind after you 
come away. His Highness further desires you may let 
my Lord Strathallan have a company compleat of 60 
men, with Captain, Lieutenant, and Ensign, to continue 
at Perth under his Lop.’s immediate orders, and who are 
to be regularly pay’d. The Duke of Perth is to apoint 
another Company in the same manner, so that there will 
be in all 120 men, besides Officers, which indeed is as few 
as can well be.’ 


Lord George Murray to Neill McGlashan. 


. . . I should think Glenkildrie? woud be a very 
proper person to be at Perth with Lord Strathallan, as he 
cou’d be assistant in bringing and keeping men there, 
except the Duke of Athol thought it more proper to keep 
him at Logierate, where certainly there must be a Guard, 
and some person appoint’d who will have ye charge of ye 
Country as well as the prisoners there; my only objection 
is that I am afraid that Glenkildrie, as he’s old, has not 
activity enough for such a Command. How far Mr. 
Mercer of Aldie would incline to take the Government of 
ye Country of Atholl in ye Duke of Atholl’s absence, 
must be left to his Grace and him to determine. I shall 
be exceeding impatient till our men come, for I’m 
perswaded that Fascally and Kinichan will be as Diligent 
in that service as possible under my Brother’s Directions. 


1Jacobite Correspondence of the Atholl Family. 


2Andrew Spalding of Glenkilrie. 
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I have nothing more to add, but that I am, Sir, Your 
most humble Servt. 
GEORGE MuRRAY. 


P.S.—John Anderson, Merchant at Perth, has 
orders for supporting the Officers at Perth, and ye 
Soldiers at Logierate in their pay." 


Lord George Murray to Duke William. 


Edr. 4th Octr. 1745. 
Frieday, seven in the morning. 


Dear Brother,—I am desird to let you know that 
there is one Kimber, an Anabaptist, who came from 
London with a design to assasinat the Prince; he is about 
27 years old, black hair, of a midling stature, talks 
fluently and bluntly about his Travels in the West Indys. 
It is wrote that he dined the 2oth Septr with you, and got 
a pass from you; he has readily changed his name, and 
perhaps cutt his hair. Last night, one was taken up here, 
by the name of Jeffrys, who possiblie is the same person. 
Let us know, as soon as possible, if any person that can 
answer the above description dined with you the 2oth and 
gott a pass, or any other stranger. For God’s sake send 
up your men, that at least Ld: Nairn’s Batalion and mine 
may be 500 each. If they come soon, I will get evry thing 
for them. I refer you to what I have wrote farther to 
Mr. Neighle McGlashen.? 


From the same to the Duke. 
Edr. 4th Octr. 1745, four afternoon. 


Dr Brother,—I wrote to you this morning, & I now 
send this express to let you know that it is resolvd in a 
Councile of Ware to march Southwards Thursday the 
1oth. I believe we will not make quick marches for some 
days after that; but I conjure you let your Atholl men 


1Jacobite Correspondence of the Atholl Family. 
2T bid. 
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be with us at or before that time, that I may see every 
thing got right for them as far as it is in my power. If 
you come not yourself I intreat you to dispatch Key- 
nachan, Fascaly, &c. with the men. Adieu.? 


Duke William to Lord George Murray. 


Blair Castle, 7th Octr. 


Brother George,— Within these few days I have had 
the satisfaction to receive several very plain and distinct 
Letters from you, which are mighty kind and obliging, 
but being all of them much to the same purpose, they 
may be answered in the fewer words. In the first place, 
I have received £200 by Shian, and £300 more from 
John Murray, all which, with what I have formerly 
received, or whatever else comes to my hands, shall be 
carefully, and with the utmost exactitude, laid out for 
his Royal Highness Service. As for the Lady Methven, 
and others to whom I was addressed for money, I can’t 
find out any reasonable Methods how to make her or 
them contribute effectually for the publick Service. You 
write to me a terrible account of one Kimber, who came 
from London with a most horrid design against the 
Prince’s person. I nor any body with me knows not 
what he is, nor never heard of any such, nor has any 
unknown person dined with me, much less got a pass 
upon any account whatever. About ten o’Clock last 
night, I received your express, dated the 4th, 4 o’clock 
afternoon, and am very much concerned to find that it 
is morally impossible for me, or any of the men in these 
parts, to be up with you against Thursday night, the 
Day you say It is resolved in a Council of War to March 
Southward. Did any of us endeavour to make too much 
haste to join the Prince, I am afraid we would be too like 
a good Milk Cow, that gives a great Pail of Milk, and 
after kicks it down with her foot. Forgive the com- 
parison.” 


1Jacobite Correspondence of the Atholl Family. 
2Ibid. 
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Lord George Murray to Duke William. 
Edr. oth Octr. 1745. 


Dr Brother,—I am vastly impatient for your com- 
ming up, at least the men and officers. Once more, for 
God’s sake, cause make all the heast in your power, for 
the success of our cause depends upon expedition. I 
have no more time but to tell you his R.H. depends much 
upon your diligence upon this occasion, and bids me say 
he is very sensible of your having done already more then 
could be expected, all circumstances consider’d.* 


From the same to the same. 
Edinburgh, 11th Octr. 1745. 


Dear Brother,—I write once more by his Royall 
Highness special commands, who desires you to come in 
person, and all the men possible, with the utmost expedi- 
tion, and join him. Any that are comming from the 
north you must leave orders about their folowing you, 
and wait for non but such as have join’d you before this 
comes to your hands. 

It is certain that ail depends upon expedition, and 
the moment you join us his Royall Higness will march 
for England, if he do not march soonner. Every thing is 
in great confusion in England, particularly in London, 
where credite is at a stand; the greatest Banquiers have 
stopt payment; all would go to our wish if we could but 
march imediatly. Setle every thing with Lord Strath- 
allen’ about the police of the Country, civle and military. 
Adieu. I hope to see you before I write again.* 


From the same to the same. 


Edr. 14th Octr. 1745. 


Dear Brother,—The Prince Regent is in the utmost 
concern for the presious time which is lost by your not 


1Jacobite Correspondence of the Atholl Family. 


*Lord Strathallan had been appointed by the Prince ‘‘Governor of the 
Town of Perth and Commander in Chief of all the forces that were or 


afterwards might be durring his own absense in the Town.’’ (Murray’s 
Memorials.) 


3Jacobite Correspondence of the Atholl Family. 
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comming up. I have wrote to you so often, by his orders, 
upon that subject, that I can add nothing to what I have 
already said, only that it seems the oppinion of every 
body if you delay any longer it will be the uter ruine of 
the Cause. You should wait for no body but your own 
men, and if you bring them you will never be blamed 
for the fault of others. Mr Strathallen’ and his Company 
are arrived safe.’ 


From the same to the same. 


Holyroodhous, 19th Octr. 1745. 
six at night. 


Dear Brother,—Yours by Captn: Brown, his R.H. 
has received just now, & desires me to write to you (as 
Sr Thos Ker does by another express) that he insists you 
should come up with all your Force with the utmost 
expedition, for all depends upon our marching into 
England, & nothing will hinder a moment after you join. 
You are to bring the whole that came in the last ship with 
you, & as many of the Armes of the first as you think can 
be spard after arming those with you, & leaving a few 
for the men you are sure are to come up very soon. It is 
thought by all here, that Low Country men can be gott 
in Angus & Perthshire, who for pay, will serve & answer 
all intentions in Perth, & the other towns in the north; 
& his R.H. has sent directions & orders to most of these 
Towns. As to passing the Forth it is left to your judg- 
ment and those whom you consult when you come the 
lenth of Dumblane. There shall be Canon sent to guard 
this side on Teusday. Adieu. 


Yours, 
GEORGE Murray.® 


During October four ships from France landed at 
Montrose and Stonehaven. These brought artillery and 


1The Master of Strathallan. 
2Jacobite Correspondence of the Atholl Family. 
3] bid. 
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stores, which were conveyed to Alloa, there to be ferried 
across the Forth. It being necessary to protect their 
passage over from English cruisers, batteries were 
erected on either side of the water. Murray of Broughton 
states that ‘‘Lord G. Murray was sent to give what 
instructions he Should judge necessary,’ and ordered 
some redoubts to be raised to defend the passage against 
the armd boats upon the River.’’? The following letter 
refers to this :—* 


Alloa, 23d Octr. 1745. 


Dr Brother,—We came very well here this evening, 
and found our partys much upon their guard, and 
alarm’d. I have seen Gentlemen who can be depended 
upon, who observ’d the Happy Janet,* with two King- 
horn boats they had man’d, come up the lenth of Boro- 
stuness, with an intent to disturb this passage. I have 
left all the Officers (being 4) who came with me, to give 
the necessary orders & advice in any imergency; but, 
for God’s sake, send up the Swedish Cannon & Guners 
with an Escort & amunition, for otherways our Friends 
may be afronted here. I shall give all the directions 
I can tomorow morning, but depend much on Coll: 
Waren, &c. 

There are two hundred Cartes to be ready at two 
hours warning, and the same is order’d from Dumblean ; 


1The Atholl Chronicles mention that Lord George about this time was 
sent for one night to Perth to hasten up reinforcements. 


2Murray’s Memorials. 


’Commissary Bissett writes to Duke James from Stirling Castle, 31st 
October:—‘‘The Rebells . . . ferried over, Munday and Tuesday last, the 
cargoe of the three French ships that landed lately at Monross, and 
Stonhive, with the men that escorted the same, which cargoes consisted 
of six gentlemen, 10 gunners, six Four pounders, 188 chests of arms, 
28 shorter chests, some with broad swords, some with pistolls, and some 


with cannon and musket bullets, and 26 casks supposed to be powder.” 
(Atholl Chronicles.) 


4A Government sloop of War. With reference to the vessel on a 
subsequent occasion, see the letter from Captain Knight, her commander, 
to Walter Grossett, Collector of Customs at Alloa, in ‘Origins of the 
Forty-Five,’’ pp. 387-388. 
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so if you write Keynachan, and tell your horse to be 
mett at Ardoch, it will be done. I am very weary, so 
hope you will excuse my concluding with assuring you, 
I ever am, dr Brother, Yours, &c, 


GEORGE MurRrRay.? 


On the night of 30th October the Prince summoned 
a Council to decide upon the route into England. Money 
was scarce, no French landing had taken place, his army 
thinned daily from desertions, and Marshal Wade was 
menacing slowly northward with a large force. He was 
already at Newcastle, to which the Prince proposed to 
advance. The Council, headed by Lord George, favoured 
an alternative march to Carlisle, to give the English 
Jacobites time to unite with their Scots allies, and to avoid 
risking a battle with Wade. No conclusion was reached 
until the Council met the following day, when the Prince, 
‘“‘of the same opinion still,’’ fell in with Lord George’s 
views. 

Patullo, the Prince’s muster-master, reckons the 
force that his Royal Highness led into England as a 
little over five thousand horse and about five hundred 
foot. Duke William, who joined the army at Edinburgh 
on 30th October, brought 1,000 men, according to the 
Atholl Chronicles, of whom Commissary Bissett wrote 
contemptuously to Duke James:—‘‘And, because my 
Lord Tulliebardine goes in to Edinr. with them, all thir 
men will pass for Athollmen, altho I can assure yr Gr/ 
there were only of them as above 300, includeing Ashin- 
tully’s, Fascallie’s, and Glenlyones men, which woud 
make a half thereof, and I can promise that they will 
not keep long by him, 50 haveing already deserted him 
the night he was at Dunblane, and 50 from Aloa. . . .’” 


1Jacobite Correspondence of the Atholl Family. 
2Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 
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Lord George’s last letter from Edinburgh was 
written to his wife. 


Edinr, 1st Nov. 1745. 


My Life,—I intreat & conjour you to take care of 
your health, & nixt to that I recommend to you our Dear 
Children. 

Happen what will, it is a comfort to me that I leave 
them a parent so affect & so capable of adviseing them. 
Virtue is preferable to all the Ritchess in the world 
atended with vice & folly. You cannot hear from me in 
heast (perhaps never), for, except things go beyond 
expectation, I do not think of any sure way to convoy 
our letters— 
however to 
under cover to 


Remember what I said at parting at your own house, 
I am of the very same opinion still, but God may order 
it otherways. To Him I recommend you & my Dear 
Babys. 

Bid Amie read History, use exercise, and indeavour 
a contented mind, but I advise her not to be a Bigott to 
any sect or party. Farewell. 


Once more, as the greatest proof of your Friendship 
(of which I have had such inumerable Instances), take 
care of yourself, & Prefer Peac of mind with a Morsell, 
to Ritchess & evry thing else on earth. Adieu. 


| torn out 


I ever have been & shall be yours whilest 


GEORGE MURRAY. 
We march today.’ 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The Forty-Five (continued). 


“Some Irish heads work in this mine of treason.’’ 


“Are all our braving enemies shrunk back, 
Hid in the fogs of their distemper’d climate, 
Not daring to behold our colours wave 

In spite of this infected air? 


The Scots are bold, 
Hardy in battle; but it seems the cause 
They undertake, considered, appears 
Unjointed in the frame on’t. 
From Scotland’s awful majesty we come 
Unto the English general.’’ 


—John Ford: Perkin Warbeck. 


In Leaves from the Diary of an Edinburgh Banker there 
is an entry under the date Thursday, 31st October. 
‘“Exchang’d Royl for old Bank Notes with Baillie 
Mansfield. Dined s. The prince went this Evening to 
pinkie.” 

Pinkie House, near Musselburgh, where Charles had 
slept the night after his victory over Cope at Prestonpans, 
sheltered him again for the second and last time. The 
next day (1st November) he went to Dalkeith, whither 
his army marched, ‘‘with Pipes playing & coullers 
flying.’’* Here it divided into two columns, one under the 
Dukes of Atholl and Perth, the other under the Prince, 


11. G. M. who was left behind at Edr drew off the guards att the 
Several ports and assembled the whole in the Parliament Close, then 
ordering them to march he covered their retreat in good order, him self 
in the rear of the guard at the weigh house.’’ (Murray’s Memorials, p. 
236.) 
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with Lord George Murray as second-in-command. This 
halted a day at Dalkeith, then marched by way of Lauder, 
Kelso, across the Tweed to Jedburgh, and on 8th 
November crossed the Esk and was in England. All this 
time the Prince walked on foot at the head of the clans. 
‘People thought it was only for a mile or two to 
encourage the soldiers at the beginning, and were sur- 
prised to see him continue all day, but it was the same 
every day after, during the whole expedition; in dirty 
lanes and deep snow he took his chance with the common 
men, and could seldom be prevailed upon to get on 
horseback to pass a river.’’* The other column marched 
by way of Auchindinny, Peebles, Broughton, Tweeds- 
muir, Moffat and Lockerbie, the two columns uniting at 
Newtown of Rowcliff on 8th November. 

A note by Brevet-Colonel Sir Bruce Seton in the 
Orderly Book of Lord Ogilvy’s Regiment, previously 
quoted from, gives the following as the composition of 
the Prince’s army at the time of the march into England: 


Cavalry—tist troop, Life Guards—Lord Elcho’s - 125 
2nd troop—Lord Balmerino - - - 40 
Horse Guards (and Kenmure’s Horse)— 
Lord Kilmarnock - - - 100 
Pitsligo’s Horse—Lord Pitsligo - =) 120 
Hussars, commanded by Baggot? - - 70 
Infantry—Lochiel Regiment ~lomi yey younger, 
of Lochiel - - - - 740 
Appin—Stewart of Ardshiel - - 360 
Athole Brigade (3 Battalions) —Lord 
George Murray - - - 1000 
Clanranald Regiment — Macdonald, 
younger, of Clanranald - - - 300 


1Maxwell’s Narrative. 


2A French-Irish officer. Maxwell says that Murray of Broughton, 
“who would have a share at least of every thing,’ was their Colonel, 
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Keppoch—Macdonald of Keppoch - 400 
Glencoe—Macdonald of Glencoe - 200 
Glenbucket—John Gordon of Glenbucket 427 
Ogilvy’s—Lord Ogilvy - - - - 500 
Perth—Duke of Perth - - - - 750 
Robertson—Robertson of Struan - - 200 


Maclachlan—Maclachlan of Maclachlan 260 
Glencarnock—Macgregor of Glencar- 


nock - - - - - - - 300 
Nairn—Lord Nairn wa ~ - 200 
Stewart (or Edin. Regt.)—John Roy 

Stewart’ - - - - - - 450 
Various units . é ; ; 4 . 1000 


Artillery—1 unmounted iron gun, carried in a cart drawn 
by a pony; 6 Swedish field guns, 2 to 4 
pounders, from France, with French 
gunners; 6 14-pounders, captured from 
Cope at Prestonpans. 


The Artillery was commanded by Col. James Grant, 
an officer of the French Army.’ 


At Carlisle there occurred the historic quarrel between 
the Prince and Lord George Murray, which was the first 
open intimation of the very bad feeling existing between 
them. Maxwell of Kirkconnell gives a vague account of 
the affair, and, as usual, lays the blame on Murray of 
Broughton. Murray himself treats of it briefly, and 
manages to place Mr. Secretary in a magnanimous light. 
Elcho entirely corroborates Maxwell. Lord George 
passes over the occurrence in his Marches of the 
Highland Army, though his letters to Duke William 
give fuller details of what took place. The probability 


1A former British Cavalry officer, who came from France and joined 
the Prince at Blair Castle. He and Lord George were on terms of mutual 
dislike. 


2A list of the Prince’s army, practically identical with the above in 
names and numbers, is given in the ‘‘Scots Magazine’’ for 1745, copied 
from the London papers. 
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is that Lord George acted hastily, in a fit of temper. 
His nerves were tried by the strain which he had been 
under ever since he joined the Prince, and at no time 
did he ever suffer fools gladly. 


Desertions on the march had been considerable, but 
with his reduced army Charles determined upon the 
taking of Carlisle. The city, summoned to surrender, 
refused, and a siege commenced.* The Prince was at 
Brampton, seven miles distant, on the Newcastle road, 
having learned of Wade’s approach, subsequently 
delayed by heavy snow. Murray pays a tribute to Lord 
George’s capabilities at this juncture. ‘‘The blocade 
was formed by one half of the army under L.G.M., and 
the disposition left to himself, which he performed with 
so much judgement, that the few French officers then in 
the Army allow’d they had never seen any thing of the 
kind better executed, and regreted that a man possessed 
of so fine a natural genious Should not have been bred 
a Solger.’’? Presumably Lord George had said nothing 
about his early experiences with the Royals and his 
shameful desertion to join Mar. 


Lord George, during the progress towards Carlisle, 
wrote the following letter to the Dukes of Atholl and 
Perth :— 

Reden, 8th November 1745, 
Friday 9 att night. 


My Lords,—His Royal Highness designs to march 
from this tomorrow very early so as to be at Rockly by 
midday if possible, and desires that at least fifteen 
hundred men from your column join him there by that 


_ ‘There is a picturesque touch in the account by an eye-witness of the 
siege of Carlisle. ‘‘At two in the morning a thick fog came on, which 
remained till twelve that day. ... On Monday morning, the fog still 
continuing thick, the garrison could not observe the situation of the 
rebels, but heard their pipes playing not far from the English gate.” 


2Murray’s Memorials, 
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time with the Swedish cannon and ammunition conform ; 
also the bombs. The troops with us are in absolute want 
of ammunition, so bring accordingly. The rest of your 
column with the cariages, &c., must follow with the 
utmost expedition. 

I am, my Lords, your most humble and obedient 
servant, 

GEORGE MuRRAY. 


Rockly is about four miles on this side Carlile. 
Bring with you ten pair pistoles.* 


Lord George wrote again to his brother while the 
blockade of Carlisle was proceeding. 


Harbery, 14 Novr, five of the morning. 


Dear Brother,—I posted the men in the villages so 
as to stop the communication to and from Carlisle, 
according to the note I gave to his Royal Highness; but 
I believe there must be some alternation this day, for I 
think of calling off Shian from Butcherby, (where there 
is no occasion for a party, ) to reinforce this post, and that 
commanded by Lord Nairn, as both will be pretty much 
exposed if the enemy should attempt to sally, and as they 
will be some miles distant from one another, so that no 
succour could go in time from the one post to the other, 
and quite at a distance from the rest of the army. 

Lord Nairn, who is now at Blackhall, must go to 
some place nearer Carlisle, and upon the road from thence 
to Whitehaven; but I can say nothing certain till the 
places be viewed this day after daylight. 

I am sorry to find that it is impossible to go on so 
quick with the battery of cannon as would have been 
wished. By the report of those I sent there, the ground 
is marshy, and vastly too much exposed; and, notwith- 
standing all the pains taken by the Duke of Perth, who 
is indefatigable in that service, and who meets with 
unnumberable difficulties, I suspect the place pitched 
upon will not answer. But if the thing be prosecuted, I 
think it my duty to tell you, so as you may represent it 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III, Addenda, 
H 
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to his Royal Highness, that the men posted upon the 
blockade of Carlisle will not expose themselves, either 
in trenches, or all night in the open air, within cannon 
shot, or even musket shot, of the town, except it be in 
their turn with the rest of the Army, and that to be 
decided by lot who to mount that guard, first night, 
second, and so on. The way I would propose, if it be 
approved of by a council of war, is as follows—That fifty 
men be draughted out of each of the Battalions that are 
at Brampton, with proper officers, and at least two majors 
out of the six battalions, and be sent to quarter at 
Butcherby, which I believe is within a mile of the battery ; 
and as I suppose one hundred and fifty men will mount 
guard at the battery, these six battalions will furnish two 
guards, your men will furnish one, General Gordon and 
Lord Ogilvie’s, one, which in whole makes four guards, 
or reliefs; and I think, by that time, the town will be 
either taken, or the blockade removed. I dont mention 
the Duke of Perth’s regiment, because they have more 
than their turn of the duty already, besides furnishing 
workmen, &c; and for Colonel John Roy Stewart’s 
regiment, I suppose they have the guard of the equipage, 
&c, and they will perhaps be able to furnish some work- 
men. If any thing be done of this nature, the sooner I 
hear of it the better. 1 ever am, dear brother, 


Your most affte brother, & faithful humble servt, 
GEORGE Murray.’ 


Carlisle capitulated on 14th November, and the Duke 
of Perth, who had had charge of the siege, planned by 
Lord George, was entrusted, together with Murray of 
Broughton, to arrange the terms of surrender. The 
deliberate exclusion of Lord George on this occasion 
shows a great want of princely tact on Charles’s part, in 
no ways modified by his subsequent treatment of his 
lieutenant-general. Lord George, too, acted precipitately 
and unwisely in resigning his commission. Murray, who 
admits that ‘‘he (Lord George) thought that Mr Murray 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III, 
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had more of his Masters ear than he,’’ suggested to 
Charles that in future he (the Secretary) should not be 
present at any Councils, but destroyed any good effects 
of this proposal, to which Charles acceded unwillingly, 
by continuing to advise ‘‘in a private manner.’’ Elcho 
blames Murray for poisoning the Prince’s mind against 
Lord George, who wrote to his Royal Highness on 14th 
November, resigning his command, but offering to serve 
as a volunteer. Charles returned an impertinent and 
childish reply, accepting Lord George’s resignation, 
which, Elcho observes, ‘‘was precisely what Secretary 
Murray wanted.’’ 


Lord George Murray to the Prince. 
14th November, 1745. 


Sir,—I cannot but observe how little my advice as 
a General officer has any weight with your Royal High- 
ness, ever since I had the honour of a commission from 
your hands. I therefore take leave to give up my com- 
mission. But as I ever had a firm attachment to the 
Royal Family, and in particular to the King, my master, 
I shall go on as a Volunteer, and design to be this night 
in the trenches as such, with any others that will please 
to follow me, though I own I think there are full few on 
this post already. 

Your Royal Highness will please order whom you 
think fit to command on this post and the other parts of 
the Blockade. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your Royal Highness’s most faithful 
and most humble servent. 


GEORGE MURRAY. 


Lord Elcho has the command till you please to 
appoint it otherwise." 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. This letter is also in ‘‘Jacobite Memoirs,” 
where the date is given as 15th November. This is obviously incorrect. 
Carlisle surrendered on the 14th, late in the day, as Charles received 
the news when at supper, 
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The letter, the impetuous work of a sore, humiliated, 
proud nature, received the following answer :— 


Brampton, Nov. ye 14th, 1745. 


I think yr advice ever since you join’d me at Perth 
has had another guess weight with me than what 
any General Officer cou’d claim as such. I am therefore 
extremely surprized you shou’d throw up yr commission 
for a reason which I beleeve was never heard of before. 

I am glad of yr particular attachment to the King, 
but I am very sure he will never take anything as a proof 
of it but yr deference to me. I accept of yr demission as 
Lieutenant General, and yr future services as a Volunteer. 


CHARLES, P.R.’ 


Lord George also wrote to his brother, acquainting 
him with his decision, but Duke William, who, according 
to Maxwell, ‘‘was in a bad state of health, and took 
nothing upon him,”’ either declined to interfere, or did 
not side with Lord George. The following letter of his 
is preserved, but not the Duke’s reply :— 


Haroby, 15th Nov. 1745. 


Dear Brother,—I had not time to write to you last 
night, when I wrote a few lines to his Royal Highness, 
by which I gave up my commission of lieutenant-general, 
as I was sensible I could be of no use in the manner things 
are conducted: for instance, I desired to know, as near 
as could be, the terms his Royal Highness would accept 
of from Carlisle, and that though I did not desire any 
power to conclude, yet it would have been a great saving 
of time, if I had been trusted with his Royal Highness’s 
intentions, as surely by all rules I ought to have been; 
and then all would have been regular for his Royal 
Highness to have accepted of, according to what he 
should have given me in commission ; for when he could 
not come to any fixed resolution before I came away, I 
begged his Royal Highness would send his intentions 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III, 
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and instructions after me, that I might conduct myself 
by them; but his secretary told plainly, he took that 
matter to be his province, as he seems indeed to take 
every thing upon him, both as to civil and military. 
There are many other things which have determined me 
to wish to have no command; and it is some time past 
since I observed things must go into utter confusion. 
I shall shew, as a volunteer, that no man wishes more 
success to the cause, and I can be of more use charging 
in the first rank of your Atholl men, than as a general, 
where I was constantly at a loss to know what was doing. 
I am of opinion you should reduce your men to two 
battalions, one for Lord Nairn, the other Mr. Mercer. 
When you are quartered any where, if you have any 
hole to spare, I shall be as often with you as I can; at other 
times I shall lye with the men in a barn, which, I doubt 
not, will hearten them much. In every thing, as a 
volunteer, I shall do all I can to advance the service; 
but am determined never to act as an officer. I have 
several other things to say at meeting. If you have 
occasion for tent or horses, they are at your service, for 
I design to keep none, but make presents of them all. 
Adieu.—Y ours, 
GEORGE MurRRA&y.’ 


The Duke, without taking Lord George’s part, 
appears to have arranged a personal interview between 
his brother and the Prince, which merely served to widen 
the breach. Sir Thomas Sheridan, to whom Lord George 
unburdened himself of his accumulated grievances, was 
Charles’s former tutor, an Irishman, who possessed an 
unbounded influence over his Royal Highness.? Elcho 
refers to him contemptuously as ‘“‘the Prince’s old 


1Jacobite Memoirs. 


2Writing to Hamilton of Bangour in 1749, with reference to the 
“hill campaign’’ which Lord George urged instead of fighting at 
Culloden, he says, ‘‘His Royal Highness could have supported the fatigue 
as well as any person in the army. It is true Sir Thomas Sheridan, 
&c. could not have undergone it, so we were obliged to be undone for 
their ease.”’ (Home’s History, Appendix 42.) 
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governor,’ and sneers repeatedly at his ignorance 
of the British laws and constitution, as well as the 
inflated notions of his own importance which he 
instilled into Charles’s head. There is no record of 
Sheridan’s attitude to Lord George on this occasion, nor 
does Lord George report anything that he said in reply. 
Although the loquacity of the Irish is proverbial, 
Sheridan was probably rendered temporarily dumb by 
Lord George’s counter-volubility, as revealed in the 
following letter to his brother :— 


Haroby, 16th Nov. 1745. 


Dear Brother,—I did expect you would have, upon 
occasion, stood my friend; but I find you are too apt to 
hearken to designing people, by your being so ready to 
blame me before I was heard; and except you shew some 
regard for me, how can IJ expect it of others? 

I told his Royal Highness that you had acquainted 
me he desired to see me. He said, no, he had nothing 
particular to say to me. I told him, I should be as ready 
to serve in a private station, and as a volunteer, in the 
front rank of your men, as ever I could be in any other. 
He said I might do so. Nothing else past. I spoke 
a good time to Sir Thomas Sheridan, and told him in 
particular, that if anything was taken amiss in my letter, 
as having expressed my attachment to the King, without 
having mentioned his Royal Highness, it was very 
injurious to me; for, having mentioned the King and 
Royal family (and designing my letter to be short), I 
thought it needless to be more particular; for surely, 
next to the King, I would serve none on earth before his 
Royal Highness, which, after what I have shewn, and 
all my actions since I joined the standard, could not be 
called in question. 

I mentioned several particulars, wherein I shewed, 
that I had no authority in the station I was in, and that 
others acted as general, who had not any call, but used 
his Royal Highness’s name. That in the drudgery I was 
employed, but any thing of moment was done without my 
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participation. That, in short, I had ventured my all,— 
life, fortune, family—every thing but my honour, which 
last I had some to lose, but none to gain, in the way 
things were managed, and therefore resolved upon a 
private station. 

I wish you would be careful of the Atholl men, that 
they be not slighted, which never should have happened, 
as long as | had any command. I find scarce any of them 
have even got thanks for venturing life and fortune, and 
even the gallows ; and which is worst, (I don’t know how 
it is come about, ) they are not thought equally good with 
other men. If you would send me the notes that were 
made out of the way of modelling them into two different 
regiments, I would, now that I have time to do it, as much 
as possible for the good of the service, and the general 
comfort. I always am, dear brother, your most faithful 
and humble servant, and affectionate brother, 


GEORGE MurrRay.' 


The Duke of Perth continued in sole command until 
Prince Charles entered Carlisle, ‘‘seated on a white 
charger, and preceded by not less than too pipers.’’ This 
picturesque arrival was but the prelude to a rude shock. 
The army, distrusting the Duke’s capacity to carry out 
his new duties and responsibilities solus, although he was 
popular and esteemed, advanced the fact of his being a 
Roman Catholic as damaging to the Prince’s interests in 
England. Murray of Broughton attributes this move to 
Lord George, and says that ‘‘in this he had L. Elcho and 
Some others to join him.’’? Maxwell, who describes the 
Duke as “happy, but not elevated upon his success,”’ 
admires his magnanimity in at once resigning his brief 
authority, and returning to the command of his regiment. 
Unfortunately, this ‘‘compleated the dryness that had 
almost from the beginning Subsisted betwixt’’ the Duke 


1Jacobite Memoirs. 


2Murray’s Memorials. 
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and Lord George. The latter now had the sole command 
of the army, tinder the Prince, Charles, by the force of 
public opinion, having been obliged to request him to 
resume his commission. It may seem as if too much 
stress is here laid upon a petty quarrel, but the affair had 
far-reaching consequences. The Prince never forgave 
Lord George’s show of temper, still more his forcing his 
Royal Highness into a distasteful and humiliating posi- 
tion. He distrusted him as much as he disliked him, 
and continued to seek the advice of his Irish flatterers 
and the smooth-tongued Murray. Maxwell writes: ‘‘But 
the misunderstandings in the council did not end with the 
Duke of Perth’s command; the rancour betwixt Lord 
George and the Secretary still continued, though it did 
not break out upon every occasion, and sometimes gave 
way to the common cause, particularly when the whole 
seemed to be at stake.”’ 

A council of war was held at Carlisle to decide upon 
the best course to take. The Jacobites’ success had 
alarmed the Government, who were sending an army of 
10,000 men under Sir John Ligonier to Staffordshire. 
Some suggested a return to Scotland; others were for 
remaining quartered in the neighbourhood to see if the 
North-country Jacobites would rise; the Prince, whom 
some of the council supported, was in favour of marching 
forward. Lord George, when consulted, thought it 
inadvisable for Charles to attempt to press very far south- 
ward without more encouragement than he had hitherto 
received in England, but declared that if he did, his army 
would certainly follow. ‘‘Upon this, he immediately 
said he would venture it.” 

The march began “early on the 2oth,’’ the van, 
under the command of Lord George, starting a day ahead 
of the Prince, who followed on 21st with the main body 
and the artillery. Marching by way of Penrith, Kendal, 
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and Lancaster, the army united at Preston. The weather 
conditions were appalling. Murray writes of ‘‘the roads 
being so full of Snow and Ice that it was necessary to 
give all possible rest to the horses.’’ A halt was made 
at Preston,’ where ‘‘some few common people, but no 
numbers as was expected’’ joined, and Charles took the 
opportunity to see the ground on which the action of 
1715, so fatal to that rising, had been fought. Preston 
was deemed a place of ill-luck by the Scots, as neither in 
1648 nor 1715 had they succeeded in penetrating beyond 
the town. Lord George, ‘‘than whom nobody knew the 
humours and dispositions of the Highlanders better, and 
that there were few if any of them ignorant of what their 
predecessors had Suffered, as a means to evade any 
Superstitious Scruples that might have arisen, continued 
his march to the further side of Repple (Ribble) bridge 
to convince them that the Town Should not be their ne 
plus ultra for a third time, which seemd to give them a 
good deal of Satisfaction.’’* 


The Prince had heard that Manchester was ‘‘well 
inclined,’’ but only a small number joined him from the 
town, which, however, welcomed him with bells and bon- 
fires. He formed these new supporters and the Preston 
recruits into a corps which he somewhat grandiloquently 
called the ‘‘Manchester Regiment.’’ The response from 
the English Jacobites had been so disappointing that at 
Manchester a retreat was discussed amongst the officers. 
Maxwell says that ‘‘Lord George Murray had it all along 
in his view, if there was no insurrection in England, and 
no landing in France.’’ He agreed, notwithstanding, to 
‘‘make a farther trial, and go the length of Derby,”’ 


1Lord George’s proposal that he should march to Liverpool with his 
Division, and unite at Macclesfield with the other, was overruled. 


2Murray’s Memorials. 
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where, if they met with no more encouragement than they 
had done hitherto, he would suggest to the Prince the 
advisability of retreating. 

The army halted a day at Manchester, and from there 
marched to Macclesfield, where the Prince learned that 
the Duke of Cumberland, commanding Ligonier’s army, 
was dangerously near. A council of war was held, which 
decided that they should press forward, and by forced 
marches intervene between the Government troops at 
Lichfield and neighbouring places, and make as speedily 
as they could for London. ‘‘One of the keenest for that 
measure was Lord George Murray.’’* To deceive the 
enemy further, the Prince’s army divided into two 
columns, one of which, under Lord George, marched to 
Congleton, forced back the Duke of Kingston and his 
horse, and whilst the Government troops were preparing 
to unite in a body at Lichfield, quietly turned to the left, 
and went by way of Leek and Ashbourne to Derby. This 
column reached it on 4th December, and was joined by 
the Prince’s the same evening. 


Next day was held the fatal council which decided on 
a retreat to Scotland. The wisdom or folly of the measure 
has been discussed innumerable times, but no satisfactory 
conclusion is ever arrived at. On the one hand, as was 
pointed out to Charles, obstinate, incredulous, enraged,? 
the combined armies of Wade, Cumberland, and the one 
reported to be assembling on Finchley Common, num- 
bered approximately 30,000 men. The country was 
indifferent to his Cause, which was almost worse than 
being hostile. France remained inactive, whereas in 


'Home’s History, Appendix 32. 


“The Prince heard all these arguments with the greatest impatience, 
fell into a passion and gave most of the Gentlemen that had Spoke very 
Abusive Language, and said that they had a mind to betray him.” 
(Elcho’s Affairs of Scotland.) 
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Scotland Lord John Drummond! had landed at Montrose 
with 800 troops, and Charles would be well-advised to 
consolidate his forces in the north. On the other hand, 
he had met with incredible success so far, and thrown 
London into a state of panic with the news of his 
approach. Lord George pointed out the impossibilities 
and disadvantages of pressing forward, the chiefs con- 
curred, and the Prince, ‘‘who could not prevail upon one 
single person to join him,’’ was obliged to acquiesce in 
the general opinion. From that night he must have 
known that a crown would never be his. 


The retreat was begun next morning. The Prince, 
sunk in gloom, resigned all responsibility into the hands 
of Lord George, whose burden now became colossal. He 
undertook the charge of the rearguard, an arduous and 
dangerous post, with the proviso that the artillery and 
baggage carts were to march in the van, but as the days 
went by he found himself more and more encumbered 
with them. Charles behaved (making every allowance 
for his anguish and mortifying disappointment) like a 
naughty child instead of a young man of nearly twenty- 
five, and a prince to boot. He sulked, rose late, delaying 
the army, which could not march without him; insisted 
petulantly on stopping when it was unsafe and inad- 
visable, and must have tried Lord George sorely. The 
retreat was made by way of Leek, Macclesfield, Man- 
chester, and Wigan. The roads were appalling, par- 
ticularly for wheeled vehicles. At Preston, where a day’s 
halt occurred, the Duke of Perth was dispatched to 
Scotland to hasten reinforcements. The country militia 
attacked him, so that he got no further than Shap, and 
was compelled to rejoin the army at Penrith. At Man- 
chester, now entirely hostile, Lord George protested 


1The Duke of Perth’s brother. 
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against stopping for a day at Charles’s orders, and was 
wakened by O’Sullivan at two in the morning with 
information that the army was marching that day. As 
different orders had been issued, it was eleven o’clock 
before the men could start. They ‘‘endured a long day’s 
march, and very bad roads,”’ the result being that mid- 
night witnessed the rear straggling into Wigan with the 
aid of lamps and candles. 


At Lancaster, ‘‘eighteen long miles’’ from Preston, 
Lord George was surprised to learn that the Prince again 
proposed to halt for a day. He told Lord George that 
he was resolved to fight Cumberland’s troops, and wished 
him to go with O’Sullivan to select the most suitable site 
for battle. Lord George preferred that some Highland 
officer should be consulted as well, and chose Lochiel, 
who was present at the interview. Lord George adds: 
“T understood afterwards, that those who had advised 
the Prince in this design thought, that when he spoke 
to me of it I would have given reasons against it, but 
I did not offer any advice in the affair.’’* The Prince, on 
hearing Lord George’s report upon the ground, changed 
his mind abruptly, and decided to march to Kendal. 


Here the news that the Duke of Perth had been 
obliged to return probably did not improve his Royal 
Highness’s temper. Lord George found him at supper 
with O’Sullivan, who was enjoying mountain Malaga 
instead of writing out the next day’s orders for the officers. 
Lord George suggested that the men should provide 
themselves with a sufficient ration of bread and cheese, 
as there would not be much likelihood of provisions at 
Shap, the first halt; but the army heard nothing of this 
until they had started on their next day’s march. They 
came straggling back, to find the town’s doors shut in 


‘Marches of the Highland Army. (Jacobite Memoirs.) 
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their faces, and the task of rounding them up and pre- 
venting disorder considerably retarded the march. ‘“‘It 
proved a very bad, rainy day,’’ and once amongst the 
hills the waggons could be conveyed no further. Lord 
George pays a tribute to the Manchester officers, who 
were ‘‘vastly useful,’’ standing for an hour in water up 
to their waists, and Glengarry’s Macdonalds, who 
chanced to be in the rear that day. ‘‘They are reckoned 
not the most patient, but I never was better pleased with 
men in my life; they did all that was possible.’’! Lord 
- George’s only comment on his own fatigue and discom- 
fort lies in the pregnant sentence: ‘‘I was detained there 
all night.’’ He and the men quartered at a farmhouse 
by the side of the road, where they kept guard over the 
ammunition, and shared a meagre repast of cheese, 
oatmeal, and ‘‘other things.’’ At daybreak they pur- 
chased some small carts and unloaded the contents of the 
waggons on to them. During these operations two 
impertinent messages arrived from the Prince, ordering 
Lord George not to leave so much as a cannon-ball 
behind, ‘‘for he (Charles) would rather return himself 
than that there should be anything left.’’ Lord George 
took the Prince very coolly on this occasion. He assured 
his emissaries that ‘‘he should do all that man could do,”’ 
but at the same time pointed out that the agreement that 
he was not to be troubled with any guns or baggage when 
in charge of the rear had been shamefully ignored by 
those responsible. 

Elcho sympathises with Lord George’s difficulties 
in ‘‘the badness of the weather and the roads that the 
country people had on purpose spoilt.” He also | 
mentions that the militia had endeavoured to annoy him -* 
the whole way from Kendal, threatening attacks, but 
retreating directly his troops showed signs of retaliating. 


1Marches of the Highland Army. (Jacobite Memoirs.) 
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A cannon and a cart with ammunition were both over- 
turned into the water when crossing a bridge, and many 
cannon-balls had to be carried to Shap by the men, for a 
‘fee of sixpence a-piece. Shap was reached very late, 
and an early start made next morning. 

Near Penrith there occurred the ‘‘Skirmish of 
Clifton,’ which is best described in Lord George’s 
own words :— 


‘‘T now observed small platoons of horse appearing 
on eminences at some distance behind me. Of this I 
sent word to the Prince; but at Penrith they had taken a 
notion that it was only militia. . . . When I came to 
Clifton, I sent off the cannon, and other carriages to 
Penrith, being two miles farther. . . . Lord Pitsligoe’s 
horse had joined me. . . . We got sight of severals 
hard by Lord Lonsdale’s house, but could come up with 
few: at a turn of one of the parks, one like a militia 
officer, clothed in green, and a footman of the Duke of 
Cumberland’s, were taken. We understood by them, 
that the Duke of Cumberland, with a body of four 
thousand horse, as they said, were about a mile behind. 
I sent Colonel Roy Stewart with the prisoners to Penrith, 
and to know his Royal Highness’s orders, and that I 
would stop at Clifton, which was a good post, till I 
heard from him. When I came back to Clifton, the Duke 
of Perth was there; and, besides Colonel Roy Stewart’s 
men, being about two hundred, that I left there, Cluny, 
with his men, and Ardsheil, with the Appin men, were 
with them. The Duke of Perth, who was also there, had 


1The Government summing-up of the incident is briefly contained in 
a letter from Robert Dundas, the Solicitor-General, to the Lord President, 
dated from “‘Edenburgh, Dec. 29th 1745.’’ ‘*. . . Between Kendal & 
Penrith, near to a small Village called Clifton, an advanced party of 
60 Dragoons came up with them. The main body of the Rebels marched 
forward, leaving about 1,000 Macphersons, Camerons, & Macdonalds, 
who, under the command of L. G. Murray posted themselves along the 
sides of the Enclosures. Soon after, the D. himself came forward with 
about 4oo of Bland and L. M. Kerr’s Dragoons, & part of Ligonier’s 
Horse, &, dismounting some of his Dragoons, attacked them, & put 
them fairly to flight. A good number of them was killed, wounded, & 
taken. The D. lost 9 Dragoons, and about 20 or 30 wounded,’’ (Culloden 
Papers, p. 263.) 
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been persuaded that it was only militia that had appeared ; 
but he then saw, upon an open muir, not above cannon- 
shot from us, the enemy appear and draw up in two lines, 
in different divisions and squadrons. His Grace said he 
would immediately ride back, and see to get out the rest 
of our army, for as the grounds were strong where I drew 
up, he did not doubt I could maintain that post till others 
joined me. 


“‘After the Duke of Perth went to Penrith, I made 
my disposition in the best manner I could ; caused roll up 
what colours we had, and made them pass half open to 
different places, bringing them back once or twice under 
cover ; so that the enemy, seeing them as they were carried 
forward to different places, could not form any judgment 
of our numbers. I did this in a manner to make them 
believe that our numbers were much greater than they 
were, and they could not know but our whole army was 
come into the village, and about it. After an hour they 
dismounted, as near as we could guess, about five hundred 
of their dragoons, which came forward to the foot of the 
muir they were upon, and to a ditch, which was the last 
of three small enclosures from the places where we were 
posted at the village. My men were so disposed that the 
Glengary men were upon the enclosures on the right 
of the highway, and Appin’s men, with Cluny’s, in the 
enclosures upon the left; Colonel Roy Stewart’s men I 
placed on the side of the lane, or highway, close to the 
village. I was about a thousand men in all. Pitsligoe’s 
horse and hussars returned to Penrith. The ditches at 
the foot advanced more towards the muir on the right, 
than on the left; and that part was also covered by Lord 
Lonsdale’s other enclosures ; so they could not easily be 
attacked, but had the advantage that they could with 
their fire flank the enemy, when they made an attack upon 
our left. The lane, which was the high road betwixt 
these small enclosures, was not above twenty feet broad. 
It was now about an hour after sunset, pretty cloudy, 
but the moon, which was in its second quarter, from time 
to time broke out, and gave good light; but this did not 
continue above two minutes at a time. We had the 
advantage, by seeing their disposition; but they could 
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not see ours. Our hussars, upon seeing the enemy, 
went off to Penrith... . 

“Colonel Roy Stewart returned to me from Penrith. 
He told me his Royal Highness resolved to march for 
Carlisle immediately, and had sent off the cannon before, 
and desired me to retreat to Penrith. I showed Colonel 
Stewart my situation, with that of the enemy. They 
were, by this time, shooting popping shots among us. I 
told him, if I retreated, being within musket shot of the 
enemy, they would follow up the lane, and I must lose 
a number of men, besides discouraging the rest; that 
from Clifton it was a narrow road, and very high walls, 
so that I could not line them to secure my retreat; and 
that probably my men would fall into confusion in the 
dark, and that the enemy, by regular platoons in our 
rear, being encouraged by our retreat, must destroy a 
great many; and by taking any wounded man prisoner, 
they would know our numbers; whereas, I told him I was 
confident I could dislodge them from where they were, 
by a brisk attack, as they had not, by all that I could 
judge, dismounted above five hundred. Their great body 
was on horseback, and at some distance ; and Cluny and 
he owned, that what I proposed was the only prudent 
and sure way; So we agreed not to mention his message 
from the Prince. I had crossed the lane, or high road, 
several times, which could only be done at the foot of the 
village, by two gates, one on each side. I now went over 
again to where the Glengary men were placed, and 
ordered them to advance, as they should observe me do 
on the other side, and to keep up their fire as much as 
they could, till they came to the bottom ditch ; and that, 
if we beat the enemy from their hedges and ditches, 
they had a fair sight of them, and could give them a flank 
fire, within pistol-shot; but I gave them particular 
injunctions not to fire cross the lane, nor to follow the 
enemy up the muir. I left Colonel Car’ with them: he 
was one of the Prince’s aid-de-camps, but had liberty to 
be mostly with me. He was an excellent officer, and was 
riding through the fields at the time of the fire, as if it 
had been a review. After having spoke with all the 
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officers of the Glengary regiment, I went to the right of 
the lane. The dismounted dragoons had not only lined 
the bottom enclosures, but several of them had come up 
to two hedges that lay south and north; the others where 
we were, and the dragoons at the bottom, lay east and 
west. The Appin battalion were next the lane upon that 
side, and Cluny’s farther to the left. We advanced, 
and had a good deal of fire on both sides. After the 
Highlanders on that side had given most of their fire, 
they lay close at an open hedge, which was the second 
in these fields. We then received the whole fire of the 
dragoons that were at the bottom, upon which Cluny 
said, ‘What the devil is this?’ Indeed, the bullets were 
going thick enough. I told him we had nothing for it 
but going down upon them, sword in hand, before they 
had time to charge again. I immediately drew my 
sword, and cried, CLAYMORE! Cluny did the same, 
and we ran down to the bottom ditch, clearing the 
diagonal hedges as we went. There were a good many 
of the enemy killed at the bottom ditch, and the rest took 
to their heels, but received the fire of the Glengary regi- 
ment. Most of Ardsheil’s men, being next the lane, did 
not meet with so much opposition. I had given orders 
that our men should not pass the bottom ditch, to go up 
the muir, for they would have been exposed to the fire of 
the Glengary regiment, that could not distinguish them 
from the enemy. We had no more firing after this; so 
we returned to our first post. We had now done what 
we proposed; and being sure of no more trouble from 
the enemy, I ordered the retreat: first Roy Stewart’s, 
then Appin, Cluny, and the Glengary men; and it was 
half an hour after the skirmish before we went off. I was 
the last man myself. ... The officers that were with 
me, as well as the men, behaved to my wish, and 
punctually obeyed the orders they received. The Glen- 
gary regiment told me that day, that they would not have 
stayed three days behind the rest of the army, to guard 
baggage, for any man alive but myself. Colonel Roy 
Stewart was close with me, after he returned from 
Penrith; and Glenbucket,' who was very infirm, stayed 


1John Gordon of Glenbucket, He joined the Prince at Kinloch-Moidart 
I 
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at the end of the village on horseback. He told me he 
was sorry he was not able to go on with me. He entreated 
me to be very careful, for, if any misfortune happened, 
I would be blamed. He gave me his targe: it was 
convex, and covered with a plate of metal, which was 
painted; the paint was cleared in two or three places, 
with the enemy’s bullets; and, indeed, they were so 
thick about me, that I felt them hot about my head, and 
I thought some of them went through my hair, which 
was about two inches long, my bonnet having fallen 
| 


“‘T have been the more particular about this little 
skirmish, because I observed it was very differently 
related in the English newspapers, as if we had been beat 
from our post at Clifton; whereas, I was there about 
half an hour after the enemy were gone... . I’ could 
give a more distinct account, and I am sure none a more 
true, for all I have related is matter of fact. When I 
came to Penrith, the Prince was just taking his horse. 
He seemed very well pleased with what had happened.’’? 


Writing of these events some four years afterwards, 
Lord George says :—‘‘At Clifton . . . I own I disobeyed 
orders, but what I did was the only safe and honourable 
measure I could take, and it succeeded.’’* The High- 
landers’ loss was small. Twelve of Cluny Macpherson’s 
men were returned as missing or killed, but the number 
of wounded, of which no return is made, cannot have 
been great. Cumberland, writing to the Duke of New- 
castle, reports:—‘‘What the rebells may have lost I 
can’t tell. We have four officers wounded, and about 40 
men killed and wounded.’”* 


The Jacobite army came to Carlisle on roth, and 
stayed a day. The Prince, with incredible obstinacy and 


1In the ‘‘Atholl Chronicles,’’ where Lord George’s account of the 


en is given with the original spelling, ‘‘Few’’ is substituted 
or 1.7? 


2Jacobite Memoirs, pp. 65-73. 
3Home’s History, Appendix XLII. 
4London Record Office. 
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stupidity, insisted upon leaving a garrison of some 400, 
including the recently raised Manchester Regiment. 
The decision was entirely against the wishes of his 
officers. Lord George says:—‘‘I do not know who 
advised leaving a garrison at Carlisle. I had been so 
much fatigued for some days before, that I was little at 
the Prince’s quarters that day, but I found he was deter- 
mined in the thing.’’ The Duke of Perth, extremely 
reluctant to leave any of his regiment (as, indeed, it was 
no wonder, Lord George comments dryly), asked Lord 
George in Charles’s presence, why so many of the Atholl 
Brigade were not told to stay. In reply, Lord George 
offered to remain with them, if the Prince ordered him, 
but he knew what the consequences would be, as the 
town was not tenable. Charles stubbornly adhered to 
his own opinion, in spite of the general disapproval, and 
the unwillingness of those who were ordered to remain. 
His action has earned the censure of every contemporary 
narrator. 

At Carlisle, letters ‘‘of an old date when the Prince 
received them’’* were found, written by Lord John 
Drummond and Lord Strathallan. Lord John’s quoted 
the French King’s wish that the Prince would proceed 
cautiously, and that he would, if it were possible, ‘‘avoid 
a decisive action till he received the succours he intended 
to send him, which would be such as would put his 
success beyond all doubt.’’? Subsequent events merely 
proved the shrewdness of Strowan’s comment, made to 
Commissary Bissett in 1744. ‘‘He never expected any 
good (as he calls it) from the French. They’ll only make 
a tooll and a fooll of the pretender’s sone, same as they 
did of his father.’’® 

1Maxwell’s Narrative. 


2Ibid. 
$Atholl Chronicles, Vol. II, 
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Lord Strathallan wrote optimistic reports of the army 
collected in Scotland, whereupon it was unanimously 
agreed to march back and re-unite the whole of the 
Prince’s forces. No definite route was decided upon, but 
near the rain-swollen Esk, Charles, ‘‘in presence of some 
of the officers,’’ requested Lord George’s opinion. This 
was that the army should again split up into two columns, 
Lord George to go with his to Ecclefechan, halt a day at 
Moffat, and after feinting towards Edinburgh, turn off 
to Douglas and Hamilton, to gain Glasgow. The Prince, 
with the other column, was to make for Annan and 
Dumfries, reaching Glasgow a day after the first division. 


The date that the army re-crossed the Esk, this time 
with their faces towards Scotland, was the Prince’s 
twenty-fifth birthday. He had spent only six weeks in 
England, weeks of incredible hardships, repeated dis- 
appointments, cruel mortifications, culminating in the 
mortal wound that had been dealt to his hopes at Derby. 
If we cannot applaud his every action, at least we can 
pity him. On the march southward, he had been gay, 
courageous, impatient of difficulties, contemptuous of 
discomfort and obstacles. Along the return miles, when 
every step took him farther from London and fulfilment, 
his pettiness and petulance are perhaps excusable. That 
he added to Lord George’s problems and burdens cannot 
be denied. His was a great achievement. In the depths 
of winter, along appalling roads, he conducted 5,000 
untrained, ill-disciplined men to within a hundred miles 
of London, successfully evaded Wade’s and Cumber- 
land’s trained troops, combated desertions, plunderings, 
and the lack of orderliness amongst the officers, and stood 
on Scottish soil again with the trivial loss of under a 
hundred men.’ 


1Exclusive, of course, of desertions, and the Carlisle garrison. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The Forty-Five (continued). 


“All my hopes of glory 
Are at a stand. 


I am not call’d to council now:—confusion 
On all his crafty shrugs! I feel the fabric 
Of my designs are tottering. 


You grow too wild in passion: if you will 
Appear a Prince indeed, confine your will 
To moderation. 


Speak what you will; we are not sunk so low 
But your advice may piece again the heart 
Which many cares have broken. 


‘This is but a cold phlegmatic country, not stirring enough 
for men of spirit. Give me the heart of England for my 


Tee 


money. 
—John Ford: Perkin Warbeck. 


Tue Prince spent a week in Glasgow, which he entered, 
walking at the head of the clans, on the afternoon of 26th 
December. During his stay he kept up something of the 
state that he had maintained when in Edinburgh; held 
a general review of his army on Glasgow Green; but 
merely succeeded in earning the cordial dislike of the 
Clyde citizens. Glasgow had showed herself definitely 
hostile to the Jacobite Cause from the beginning of the 
rising. The Prince’s money demands, made the previous 
September, were bitterly resented and grudgingly paid. 
He now insisted upon further exactions, in clothing and 
cash, under threats of military execution. It is small 
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wonder that he was heard to declare that nowhere had 
he met with fewer friends. Even the ladies of the town, 
contemptuously incurious, declined his officers’ enter- 
tainments, and the few who stared at him from their 
windows pronounced him ‘‘not handsome.’’ Shivering 
in French finery,’ during the damp cold of a Glasgow 
December, probably he did not look his best. 

On 3rd January the army left Glasgow, again in two 
columns. The Prince and his went by Kilsyth, and Lord 
George Murray’s to Cumbernauld. The whole intended 
to rejoin near Stirling, where it was hoped that Lord 
John Drummond would arrive from Perth with the forces 
which had been collecting there. Lord George, who 
had had a battle with Charles over the distribution of the 
linen and cloth unwillingly furnished by Glasgow, took 
up his quarters at Falkirk, and busied himself with 
getting the artillery and stores conveyed across the Forth, 
‘fin the teeth of a squadron of frigates.’’ The Prince took 
up his quarters at Bannockburn House, the seat of Sir 
Hugh Paterson, and summoned the town of Stirling to 
surrender. The town capitulated on 8th January, but 
the Castle, under General Blakeney, held out stubbornly. 

At this time the Prince’s army was reinforced by 
about 4000 men, including the 800 who had landed at 
Montrose in October with Lord John Drummond, and 
the small body of cavalry called FitzJames’s Horse. The 
remainder were composed of the Frasers, under the 
Master of Lovat; Lord Lewis Gordon’s units; the 
Mackenzies, under Lord Cromarty and his son Lord 
MacLeod ; a considerable number from the western clans ; 
some Mackintoshes, raised by Lady Mackintosh, whose 


1Elcho states:—‘‘The Prince sometime after his arrival at Glascow 
road through the town dress’d in the French dress,’’ and James Gib, 
Charles’s Master of Household, mentions that ‘‘the Prince dressed more 
elegantly when in Glasgow than he did in any other place whatsomever.’’ 
(Jacobite Memoirs.) 
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husband was with the Government; and an additional 
battalion of Ogilvys. The evil of desertion, unfortu- 
nately, was as great as ever. 


Amongst the leaders, things were far from satis- 
factory. Furious at being compelled to turn back at 
Derby, the Prince had avowed his intention of discon- 
tinuing any councils, and kept his word obstinately. Lord 
Elcho complains that he managed all his affairs ‘‘in a 
hidden way,’’ consulting only his favourites, Sir Thomas 
Sheridan and Secretary Murray. The chiefs resented his 
secrecy and cool ignoring of their claims to be considered. 
A memorial, signed by Lord George Murray, was drawn 
up, and presented by him to the Prince on 6th January. 
Amongst his papers Lord George left the following 
memorandum concerning it :— 


This proposall Ld Geo: Murray gave in to the 
Prince’s own hands, for by this time all the Principal 
people in the Army were convinced that the litle people, 
who were the only persons that were consulted, and 
manag’d everything, had their own Interest more in vew 
then the good of the cause. 

Nixt day, the proposal was sent back with the 
following answere, wrote on the same paper in H.R.H. 
own hand.’ 


The memorial was as follows :— 
6th Janry 1746. 


It is proposed that His Royal Highness should from 
time to time call a councile of War, to consist of all those 
who command Battalions or Squadrons ; But, as severalls 
of those may be on partys, and often absent, a Committee 
should be chosen, to consist of Five or Seven, and that 
all operations for the carrying on of the War should be 
agre’d on by the Majority of those, in his Royal High- 
ness’ presence ; and, once that a measure is taken, it is 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 
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not to be changed except by the advice of those, or most 
of them, who were present when it was agree’d on. 

That upon any sudden emergancy, such as in a 
Battle, Scirmish, or in a Sege, a Discrationary power must 
be allowed to those who command. This is the method 
of all armys, much (more) so should it be of this, which 
consists of Volunteers, and where so many gentlemen of 
fortune, not only venture their own and their family’s 
all, But, if any misfortune happen, are sure of ending 
their Lives on a Scaffold, should they escape in the field. 

If this plan is not followed, the most Dismall conse- 
quence cannot but ensue. Had not a Council Determined 
the Retreat from Derby, what a catastrophy must have 
followed in two or three days! 

Had a Council of War been held the evening the 
army came to Lancaster on their return, a day (which at 
that time was so precious) had not been lost. Hada 
Council of War been consulted as to leaving a Garison 
at Carlisle, it would never have been agreed to, the place 
not being teneable, and so many brave men wou’d not 
have been sacrifized, besides the reputation of His Royal 
Highness’s arms.* 

It is to be concidered that this army is an army of 
Volunteers, and not mercinarrys, many of them being 
resolved not to continue in the army were affars once 
settled. 

GEORGE MuRRAY.? 


Charles’s reply, written with all the venom of a weak 
nature at bay and a pride stabbed to the quick, was as 
follows :— 

Janry ye 7th, 1745 (1746). 

When I came into Scotland, I knew well enough 
what I was to expect from my Ennemies, but I Little 
foresaw what I meet with from my Friends. I came vested 
with all the Authority the King could give me, one chief 
part of which is the Command of his Armies, and now I 


1Carlisle had surrendered to the Duke of Cumberland on 30th 
December. 


2Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 
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am required to give this up to fifteen persons, who may 
afterwards depute five or seven of their own number to 
exercise it, for fear, if they were six or eight, that I might 
myself pretend to ye casting vote. 

By the majority of those all things are to be deter- 
mined, and nothing left to me but the honour of being 
present at their debates. This, I am told, is the method 
of all Armies, and this I flatly deny, nor do I believe it 
to be the method of any one Army in the world. 

I am often hit in the teeth that this is an Army ot 
Volontiers, consisting of Gentlemen of Rank and for- 
tune, and who came into it meerly upon motives of Duty 
and Honour; what one wou’d expect from such an 
Army is more zeal, more resolution, and more good 
manners than in those that fight meerly for pay: but it 
can be no Army at all where there is no General, or, 
which is the same thing, no obedience or deference paid 
to him. 

Every one knew before he engaged in the cause 
what he was to expect in case it miscarried, and shou’d 
have staid at home if he cou’d not face death in any 
shape. but can I myself hope for better usage? at least 
I am the only Person upon whose head a price has been 
already set, and therefore I cannot indeed threaten at 
every other word to throw down my arms and make my 
Peace with the Government. 

I think I shew every day that I do not pretend to act 
without asking advice, and yours oftner than any body’s 
else, which I shall still continue to do. You know that 
upon more occasions than one I have given up my own 
opinion to that of others. 

I staid, indeed, a day at Lancaster, without calling a 
Councile, yet yrself proposed to stay another. but I 
wonder much to see myself reproched with the loss of 
Carlile. was there a possibility of carrying off the 
Cannon and Baggage, or was there time to destroy them ? 
and wou’d not the doing it have been a greater dishonour 
to our Arms? After all, did not yrself, instead of pro- 
posing to abandon it, offer to stay with the Athol Brigade 
to defend it ? 

I have insensibly made this answer much longer 
than I intended, and might yet add much more, but I 
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choose to cut it short, and shall only tell you that my 
Authority may be taken from me by violence, but I 
shall never resign it like an Ideot. 


CHARLES, P.R.* 


The desertions amongst the Atholl men had now 
become so serious that stern measures had to be taken. 
Lord George, who must have suffered acutely from his 
disability to be in two places at once, proposed to Duke 
William that he should return to Blair Castle, and deal 
with offenders on the spot. 


Falkirk, 11th Janry 1746. 


Dear Brother,—I have just now a line from Blar- 
feety, telling me of a great desertion amongst your 
people; I would gladly hope it is not so bad as he calls 
it, but I think if the officers were in their Duty it cou’d 
not have hapned. I know of but one remedy that can 
be effectuall, and that is your immediat presence at home ; 
and, in the first place, to send off to us all the good men 
that are already gather’d. Those who have gone home 
without a special licence or Furloff must be exemplarly 
punished, either in their Persons or Effects, or in both, 
for when our all depends lenity would be folly. If we 
can always keep two Batalions of 500 each of the best 
men, it will be very well, & if you will leave it to me, tho’ 
we may have more officers than the number, I will get 
them named supernumerary, and they shall have pay. 

A garison of fifty men will be enough at Blair Castle, 
& a hundred or 150 about your person will be enough 
till you find it proper to rejoin the armie, but not to 
regiment them, only as Independent companys, always 
to be in the country; good old men would serve very 
well for this. I would have you take as few of the 
Officers as posible alongst with you. Keynachan nor 
Blairfeety can not possibly be spar’d, but advise 
with them before you go, and for God’s sake send 
the men off, if it were by dozens, as quick as you . 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 
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can after you get to the country. If Rewards 
and Punishments do not do, I know not what will... . 
The above is my Humble oppinion, & if you aprove of it, 
put it in execution immediately. 


Yr most Afft Bror & faithfull Humble Servant, 
GEORGE Murray.’ 


The Duke wrote back that he had sent Lord George’s 
letter to the Prince, requesting his opinion. Charles 
‘“‘on the main approved of what Lord George proposed.”’ 
The Duke, racked with rheumatism, wearily prepared to 
start for Perthshire, and promised ‘‘to omitt nothing can 
be expected from such an Invalid as I am.’’ His letter 
closed on a warning note. ‘‘Pray, take care of our young 
Master’s glory, as well as your own and the King’s 
Service, which ought to be dear to all honest men who 
are above selfish views.’’? 

The siege of Stirling Castle proceeded slowly and 
ineffectively. Troops under General Hawley were being 
sent to the town’s relief, and on 13th the advance-guard 
reached Linlithgow. On 15th, Lord George Murray 
wrote to his wife, who was at Tullibardine, expecting 
her confinement. 

Banockburn, 15th Jany. 1746. 

Your last letter came very quick to hand, and gave 
me as uSuall infinite satisfaction. I pray God preserve you 
& give you a safe delivery; nothing but fortitude can 
support you in your present situation. Resolve to have 
it, you may have great occasion for it sooner than you 
can well imagine. 

On Monday morning (13th) I marched to Lithgow 
with five Batalions & some horse in order to see what 
provisions were got there for our enemys, & resolv’d to 
return at night. In the fornoon we see’d a Reg: of 
Dragouns & gave them chasse for an houre, but could 


1Jacobite Correspondence of the Atholl Family. 
3Ibid. 
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not come up with them. We returned & dined; then 
just as we were comming out of town to return, their 
Dragouns, four Regiments of Regular foot, & some 
Militia came closs up to us. It was too great a venture 
for us to have atact them, since it was risquing the whole 
cause, tho’ we had the fairest prospect imaginable to have 
cutt them off. Locheall’s Regement, which should also 
have been with us, had, to my great concern, been 
order’d over to Alloa two days before; Had-that not 
hapned, we would have had it so sure that nothing would 
have prevented us from atacting them. They followed 
us to the bridge on this side of Lithgow; we were very 
near, but not a shott. 

The whole of their Armie is now come from Edr 
& I believe incamp’t twixt this and Lithgow, so we expect 
a Batle in a day or two. They are 12 Regs foot, 2 
Dragouns, besides two thousand Militia, & it is said 
another of horse & two of foot will join them from Ingland 
very soon. As to what you write about France or Spain 
I am as ignorant of as yourself, tho’ their is grounds 
to believe they are more hearty now then hitherto. I 
think you’d best send the bearer back, that you may 
have quick intelegence in case of a Batle; But by all our 
tender Friendship & the Love we mutually bear to one 
another & to our children, I conjure you Arm yourself 
with that fortitude & strength of mind which a virteus 
mind should always possess. What is a day, a year, or 
ten, in comperison of Eternity. My Love atends you 
& your young Folks.—Adieu. 

If a Girle, Kathrine; if a Boy, what you please. We 
had a Willie that was a favorite. Yet if before that time 
a Victory be obtean’d, the Conqueror would be etitled. 
If things go wrong, this last would be imprudent. Ld 
Strathalen beares great Blame in having kept back our 
succors so long. I send 50 pices.—Farewell.' 

The day before the Battle of Falkirk (16th January), 
Lord George wrote to his daughter Amelia, a girl in her 
early teens, whose few letters to her uncle, Duke William, 
certainly display the ‘‘very tender and sweet disposition”’ 
with which her father credits her. His letter is mainly 


lAtholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 
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“to recommend to you to take care of your dear Mother 

be always advised by her, and if by any (her) 
aprobation you should change your situation of Life, if 
it be in your power, be ever together.’’! He sends his 
love to his young sons, and requests their sister, ‘‘if ever 
you have a proper opportunity tell Johny, that I wish he 
meddle as little as possible with politikes, and to endeav- 
our to be independent, . . . and chose (with his mother’s 
consent) a wife, & let her regard the temper & mind more 
than all other considerations.’’ This last speaks volumes 
for what Lord George had had to endure from Prince 
Charles’s tempers and instability. The letter concludes 
with this pathetic sentence:—‘‘God Bless your Dear 
Mother & you all; I fear I have hurt you, my children, 
in your Worldly affairs, but who knows, it may turn out 
to your happiness; contentment with little is better than 
riches.’’? 


The letter, besides betraying his solicitude for his 
children and their futures, reveals Lord George’s mis- 
givings as to the Prince’s ultimate success. Another 
letter to his brother, written next day, gives details of 
the army’s position and Lord George’s continued 
difficulties. 


a, We are quite afronted with the scandalus 
disertion of your men; it was the takeing money instead 
of the best men which is the occasion of all the evle; 
for good men once coming out would have been piqued 
in Honour, and not deserted us on the point of fighting 
the enemy. 


I dar say, I need not say anything to hasten up the 
men; you know the vast service it will be to the cause in 
gineral, and I wish you would send them off if it were 
but in twentys. 


1This was more or less fulfilled. Lady George, after her husband’s 
death, lived much at Invercauld with her daughter and son-in-law. 
She died there in 1766. 


2Records of Invercauld. 
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We hear the van of the enemy came towards Falkirk 
this day; if they come a little farther forwards we shall 
certainly have a Batle. 

In the mean time we have bad quarters, litle pro- 
visions, and slow advances made towards the sege of 
Stirling Castle. 

I find that the Officers of your Battalion will not 
serve under Colonel Mercer, and his being in that com- 
mand is given as one reason of their desertion. If you 
give me leave I shall see to regulat that affair the best 
way I can.* 

The Battle of Falkirk was fought on 17th January, 
and proved to be Charles’s last victory. Leaving the 
Duke of Perth with 1000 or 1200 men to continue the 
siege of Stirling Castle, the Prince and the rest of the 
army about midday crossed the Carron at Dunipace, and 
marched to Falkirk Muir. Lord George has left two 
accounts of the battle—the brief particulars in his 
Marches of the Highland Army, and a longer, separate 
paper, written after the conclusion of the campaign.” In 
this he says very truthfully that ‘‘It is not an easy task to 
discribe a Batle.’’ It was Lord George’s idea to assemble 
the men as speedily as possible, and to gain the rising 
ground called the Hill of Falkirk before the enemy. 
This was universally approved of, even by Charles, who 
further agreed to Lord George’s marching at the head 
of the two lines, until O’Sullivan persuaded him that it 
was unwise to let the army cross the water in daylight, 
which interference met the snubbing it deserved. Lord 
George merely continued the march, after telling 
O’Sullivan that delay simply meant that the enemy would 
gain the desired ground first, the Highlanders scatter, 
‘“‘and it would be mid-day next day before they got 
together.’’ Charles rode up to remonstrate, and was 
given the same reasons for pressing forward, with a little 

1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 
2See Appendix IV, 
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added detail. The subsequent victory was due more to 
good luck than good management. No special orders 
appear to have been issued, and no officers appointed to 
any particular post. Lord George states that he had 
asked twice that morning ‘‘who were to command in the 
different stations, and his Royal Highness went and 
talked of it to some others,’’ but no answer was returned. 
He blames O’Sullivan for not inspecting the lines before 
the battle, in his capacity as adjutant-general, and 
warning the Prince that his force was outflanked on the 
left by three enemy regiments. Others blamed Lord 
George for fighting on foot,’ instead of being on horse- 
back, ignoring his brilliant generalship. It can have been 
no easy task to keep the right wing—MacDonalds in 
the front line, Atholl men in the second—steady and 
stationary until he gave the order to fire. A violent 
storm of wind and rain aided the Highlanders, but added 
immeasurably to the confusion and uncertainty. 

The triumphant fact emerged from the welter of 
argument and recriminations that the English were 
routed and had fled. On Lord George’s advice they 
were followed to Falkirk, but very few remained in the 
town, wisely deciding that Linlithgow was farther and 
safer, and Edinburgh still more so. The Prince took up 
his quarters for the night in Falkirk ; his army, gradually 
gathered together, straggled in, soaked but satisfied. 
About forty were killed and eighty wounded, including 
Lochiel. 

Lord George wrote to his wife the next day :— 


Falkirk, 18 Janr 1746. 
Dearest Life-——The Bounty of the Almighty is 
infinite, & nobody has so much cause as I to have a 
greatfull sence of his mercy. 


1A dispatch of the Marquis D’Eguilles states that ‘Lord George 
Murray fought on foot like a lion at the head of the Highlanders,”’ 
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We have gott a most compleat victory; cannon, 
stores, camp, tents, &c, all ours, and the enemy made the 
most confus’d retreat that could possiblie bee seen. 

Night comming on hinder’d the uter slaughter of the 
enemy ; we were in this town before they gott all off. 

We have many arms taken, but few prisoners, & 
not a great many dead. On our side few kill’d, a brother 
of Locheal’s mortally wounded.’ Adieu. 


It is said if Lord George could have been evry where 
the affair would have been finish’d.” 


This modest postscript is corroborated by Mercer of 
Aldie. Writing to Duke William the same day, he says: 
‘Lord George gained new Laurels, & the Atholl men 
behaved very well, except not rallying to pursue the 
enemy.”’ 

Lord George wrote also to his brother, the first 
letter (dated the 18th) merely stating the bald facts of the 
victory and the enemy’s losses. One sentence runs :— 
‘‘For God’s sake send up our Recrutes.’’ The second 
letter is more detailed. 

Falkirk, 21st Jany. 1746. 

Dear Brother,—You may think me to blame for not 
writeing more fully and frequently, but indeed I am much 
hurry’d. I again beg & intreat you may send your men 
up to us as soon as possible, were it but a hundred or two, 
for indeed we are quite afronted there being so few left. 
I have the pleasure to tell you that these few beheav’d 
admirably well, and the desision of the batle was much 
owing to them; for, as they were just behind the Mac- 
donalds, where I was, after we had routed the dragouns, 
& that the Macdonalds went sword in hand (which was 
not in my power to prevent) to destroy them & some 
Militia, the Atholl men with Shian’s kept their line of 
Batle, always advancing in good order: I then put myself 


: 1Dr. Archibald Cameron. He recovered, but was executed in London 
in 1753. 


2Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 
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at their head, & advanced forwards & down the Hill, at 
the same time Locheel’s, Clunie’s, & the Steuarts of 
Appine, who had gone down sword in hand amongst the 
Enemy’s Infantry, upon finding themselves outflankt by 
them, began to retreat, to join those who were at the top 
of the Hill; I had sent Col: Carr:' to that side, who 
bringing up the Pikets that were in the reserve to the left, 
Locheel and several others gathring together, appear’d 
again above the Enemy, just as I was advancing with the 
Atholl men, it was then the Enemy made off with so much 
presipitation and confusion. 

You should let every Taxman in Atholl know that 
if they do not come out at your order, their Tacts are 
brok, besides distroying all they have. 

The Enemy have lost many Officers of distinction: 
My Compliments to the Doctor, tell him that I have gott 
such a Chest of Instruments and two of Drugs, that he 
has not seen the like; they belonged to the Surgone 
Major. Our people have got abundance of bagage. 

I ever am, Dear Brother, Your most Faithfull 
Humble Servant and Affect Brother, 


GEORGE MuRRAY. 


I send you such account of the Batle as has occurr’d 
to me.? 


Lady George had evidently written to her husband, 
shaking a wifely head over his recklessness. A letter to 
her, dated 21st January, gives his reply. 


As to what you mention, I shall tell you francly that 
had things gone wrong I would not wisht to have sur- 
vived, because I imagin’d by that means my Familie 
would have been sav’d. But since you insist upon it, 
such charms is in your perswasion, I promise from hense 
forward to take all the proudentiall care of myself you 
can wish, tho’ we must both be sensible that providence 


1Ker of Graden. 
2Jacobite Correspondence of the Atholl Family. 
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is more carefull then all Human forsight, & always orders 
evry thing for the best, withere Life or Death." 


He writes again to her on 22nd January. The fol- 
lowing day she tactfully solved the problem of William 
versus Charles by giving birth to a daughter. The 
infant, who was named Katherine, after Lord George’s 
mother, died in September, 1747. 


Falkirk, 22d Janr. 1746, 9 at night. 


When I have a moment of time I can never imploy it 
so agreeably to myself as writeing to my Dear Friend. 

We hear from Edr, by severalls come from it this 
day, that our Enemys are in the greatest confusion, & 
quareling amongst themselves, holding court martials to 
try their officers, to thro’ the blame off the commanders. 

A most unfortunat accident hapned here two days 
after the action; Colonel Angus Macdonell, Glengarry’s 
son, who was a modest, brave, & advisable lad, was mor- 
tally wounded by an accidentall shott of a miserable fellow 
of Clanranald Regement out of a window upon the street, 
of which he died this day, vastly regreated; it is more 
loss to us then all we suffer’d at the Batle. 

The accounts sent to France put me quite out of 
countinance; my name is almost in evry paragraff. The 
French Minister & the Irish Officers make trou french 
compliments. 

One thing I can say, there was not a moment lost, 
no time for consultation, but the disposition made without 
hesetation & the atact in the same manner, & to tell the 
truth I had little assistance, for the time would not allow 
it. I can say another thing, that since I join’d I never 
disoblig’d any persone except by telling my mind too 
francly, & sometimes with some warmth, but that only 
when the service requir’d it; & I believe my oppinion was 
mostly found right at the long run, & always aprov’d off 
by the officers that are regarded & of most weight. 

As to what I gave you a hint off, that I had some 
proposall which might prove for my own & one of my 
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son’s Interest, I shall soon write you about it, if it goon; 
it is an honorable and safe retreat if things should mis- 
carry, & if I live. If I be in Love with Life, it is only 
owing to my Love of my Dear Amilie, & nothing else; 
Otherways I should not wish to survive a defeat. Adieu. 

My blessing to your young Folks. 

After reading over my letter, I’m displeas’d to have 
said so much upon my own subject, & I would have burnt 
it, but had not time to write another. Farewell.’ 


Lord George remained at Falkirk with the clans, 
while the Prince, at Bannockburn House, obstinately 
continued with the siege of Stirling Castle. The toll of 
men in the trenches was very heavy, but worse still were 
the number of desertions. Following the invariable clan- 
custom, the Highlanders considered themselves entitled 
to return home after the victory, laden with booty. 


Letters between the Prince and his lieutenant-general 
at this time refer to his Royal Highness’s cool annexing 
of the Atholl Brigade for the blockade of the Castle, 
coupled with complaints from Charles that the men, 
officers and soldiers, should dare to absent themselves 
without his leave or Lord George’s, and frequent 
allusions to a highly convenient cold, which prevented the 
Prince from going to Falkirk to hold a review. Lord 
George writes that ‘‘the siege went heavily on.”’ 


Falkirk, 27th Janry. 1746. 

Dr Brother,—I am quite dispirited by yr men’s 
goeing off and deserting their coullers; for God’s sake 
make examples or we shall be undone. 

This goes by Fincastle, whoes men are all off; I 
hope he will be as expeditious as possible. 

We had a revew here this day and made a fine 
appearance; it was only those of our first line that were 
in the last Batle. 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III, 
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The enemy say they will soon be with us again. 
Dr Bro: Yr most Afft Brother & faithfull humble 


Sert 
GEORGE MURRAY. 


P.S. These are desiring Captain Stewart to goe in 
all heast to bring up his men.* 


Duke William wrote back lamenting ‘‘the dilatory 
and imposing evasions one has to struggle with amongst 
a multitude of refractory people in these parts.’’ He 
hoped, ‘‘tho’ with unspeakable difficulty,’’ to promise ‘‘a 
considerable recruit of men who have not as yet appeared, 
with the deserters, who could not hitherto be sent 
separately in small numbers.’’ He also intended dis- 
patching ‘‘a handsome Gun for the Prince, which was 
found with some others our unatural Brother James was 
at pains to get hid in a coal house at Dunkeld.’ The 
recipient of this gift expected soon to find a use for it. On 
28th January he wrote personally to the Duke, requiring 
him ‘‘to hasten up all the men you can possibly send me 
without a moment’s loss of time.’’ News had come of 
the enemy’s advance, under the Duke of Cumberland. 

Charles learned on 28th that Cumberland expected 
to reach Edinburgh in a few days, where Hawley’s 
recently defeated army, reinforced by two regiments of 
dragoons and one of foot, only waited for his arrival 
before marching to relieve Stirling Castle. Sanguine 
after the victory which he had so lately obtained, the 
Prince decided to advance to meet them. He dispatched 
Murray of Broughton to Lord George at Falkirk, 
acquainting him of his decision, and sending him a plan 
of battle. Maxwell says that ‘‘Lord George seemed to 
approve of everything, drew up a new plan of battle, and 
sent it next day to the Prince for his approbation,’’ On 
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29th, Charles must have received it, and was in high 
Spirits, anticipating another battle, in which he felt 
confident of victory. On the same date Lord George 
wrote to his wife. 


Falkirk, 29th Janr. 1746. 


My Dearest Friend,—It is a great comfort to me to 
think that my Dearest Life is in so good a way of 
recovery. 

I have all along had but faint hopes of our success, 
as we have the very worst regulations in all partes of our 
conduct. You know in parte, but not wholly, what a 
Burden I have had.upon my hands, & often was I 
resolved to demit & retyre into some corner of the earth, 
if I could not find a fitt occasion of falling in the field, 
which was what I most wanted, as I imagin’d to myself 
by that means to save my Familie from forfetry. But I 
resign myself wholy to providence, who has indeed most 
remarkably protected & favour’d me hitherto, and you 
have prevail’d with me to take a more proudential care 
of myself then I have done for some time past ; but God 
knows what efect that may have, for human proudence 
is but folly at best, & when I expos’d myself, I may say 
rashly, 1 was safe; the contrary measures may have a 
contrary efect. Be all this as it will, I shall endeavour 
to conform to your advice, as I look upon you as my 
good genius. 

One reason that wegh’d amongst many with me not 
to give up my Command, was the persuasion I found 
evry body had (tho’ I believe it was being too partiall to 
me) that I was of absolute use to the Service, and could 
not be spear’d, add to that I could not leave so many 
brave men who were Ingag’d in the same botome. 

All this besides my duty to my King and country. 

I have been the more particular in this as I expect in 
two or three days we may have another Batle, which will 
assuredly be more desisive then the last, tho’ a more reall 
Victory cannot be obtean’d. 

If you have things that you would secret for a time, 
you know where we putt the bed cloaths &c on a certain 
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occasion, & I am persuaded you may trust James." bids 
O Amilie, gather your strenth soon & be prepeard for 
good or ill fortune. I have wrote you formerly evry 
thing I could think of about the children, whom God 
Bless. 

Once more remember the Virtue I have most recom- 
mended to you, Fortitude; with the posession of that 
& those you have, nothing can hurt or discompose you. 
Let evry thing be done for the best, & then happen what 
will, our mind will be at ease. I am persuaded the French 
will now atempt a landing in Ingland, but will it come in 
time ? 

Adieu, my Life & Love, yours whilest 


GEORGE MuRRAY.? 


This letter, though dated 29th, was obviously not 
dispatched until several days later, as Lord George added 
a lengthy postscript, dated 31st January, to at night. 
In the interval the officers had met at Falkirk and decided 
that a retreat to the Highlands was imperatively neces- 
sary. Lord George, as usual, was held to be the respon- 
sible party. He says himself: ‘‘I was told I was mostly 
blamed for it. I really cannot tell who was the first spoke 
of it, but this I am sure, every one of us were unanimously 
of the same opinion.’’* A memorial was drawn up, 
stating the chiefs’ reasons, ‘‘in less than two hours after 
they first talked of the matter,’ signed, and dispatched 
to Charles. 

Falkirk, 29th January, 1746. 

We think it our duty, in this critical juncture, to lay 


our opinions in the most respectful manner before your 
Royal Highness. 


__1Duke James, after the rising, declined to see his sister-in-law, and 
did his utmost to alienate Lord George's eldest son from his father. 
2Atholl Chronicles, Vol. IIT. 
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We are certain that a vast number of the soldiers 
of your Royal Highness’s army are gone home since the 
battle of Falkirk ; and notwithstanding all the endeavours 
of the commanders of the different corps, they find that 
this evil is increasing hourly, and not in their power to 
prevent. And as we are afraid Stirling Castle cannot be 
taken so soon as was expected, if the enemy should march 
before it fall into your Royal Highness’s hands, we can 
foresee nothing but utter destruction to the few that will 
remain, considering the inequality of our numbers to that 
of the enemy. For these reasons we are humbly of 
Opinion, that there is no way to extricate your Royal 
Highness and those who remain with you out of the most 
imminent danger, but by retiring immediately to the 
Highlands, where we can be usefully employed the 
remainder of the winter, by taking and mastering the 
forts of the north; and we are morally sure we can keep 
as many men together as will answer that end, and hinder 
the enemy from following us in the mountains at this 
season of the year; and in spring, we doubt not but an 
army of 10,000 effective Highlanders can be brought 
together, and follow your Royal Highness wherever you 
think proper. This will certainly disconcert your 
enemies, and cannot but be approved of by your Royal 
Highness’s friends, both at home and abroad. If a 
landing should happen in the meantime, the Highlanders 
would immediately rise, either to join them, or to make 
a powerful division elsewhere. 


The hard marches which your army has undergone, 
the winter season, and now the inclemency of the weather, 
cannot fail of making this measure approved of by your 
Royal Highness’s allies abroad, as well as your faithful 
adherents at home. The greatest difficulty that occurs 
to us is the saving of the artillery, particularly the heavy 
cannon; but better some of these were thrown into the 
river Forth, as that your Royal Highness, besides the 
danger of your own person, should risk the flower of your 
army, which we apprehended must inevitably be the case 
if this retreat be not agreed to, and gone about without 
the loss of one moment ; and we think that it would be the 
greatest imprudence to risk the whole on so unequal a 
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chance, when there are such hopes of succour from 
abroad, besides the resources your Royal Highness will 
have from your faithful and dutiful followers at home. 

It is but just now we are apprised of the numbers of 
our own people that are gone off, besides the many sick 
that are in no condition to fight. And we offer this our 
opinion with the more freedom, that we are persuaded 
that your Royal Highness can never doubt of the upright- 
ness of our intentions. Nobody is privy to this address 
to your Royal Highness except your subscribers ; and we 
beg leave to assure your Royal Highness, that it is with 
great concern and reluctance we find ourselves obliged 
to declare our sentiments in so dangerous a situation, 
which nothing could have prevailed with us to have done, 
but the unhappy going off of so many men.’ 


The memorial was signed by Lord George Murray, 
Lochiel, Keppoch, Clanranald, Ardshiel, Lochgarry, 
Scothouse, and the Master of Lovat.” Lord George sent 
his aide-de-camp (probably Ker of Graden) to Bannock- 
burn House with it early on the morning of goth 
January. He was instructed to hand it to Charles’s 
secretary, Hay of Restalrig, with the following letter 
for Hay himself :— 


Falkirk, 29th Jany. 1746. 

Dr Sr,—The Gentlemen who sign the enclosed repre- 
sentation Intreat you would take the most prudent 
method to lay it before His Royall Highness without loss 
of time. We are sensible that it will be very unpleasant, 
but in the name of God what can we do? It is as we 
apprehend our indispensable duty to spake our minds 
freely. One thing we think of the greatest Consequence, 
what ever His Royall Highness determine, let the thing 
be kept as secret as the nature of it will allow; and only 


1Home’s History, Appendix XXXIX. 
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those consulted who may be depended upon for their 
Prudence and probity. 


I am Dr Sr with great esteem, 
Your most Humble and Obedient Servant, 


GEORGE Murray.! 


Hay gives his own version of the reception of the 
chiefs’ memorial. The Prince was in bed when it arrived, 
and Hay refused to allow him to be disturbed. After he 
had got up, and was presumably dressing, Hay gave 
him the document. ‘‘When Charles read this paper he 
struck his head against the wall till he staggered, and 
exclaimed most violently against Lord George Murray. 
His words were: ‘Good God! have I lived to see this ?’ ’’? 
Sir Thomas Sheridan was dispatched to Falkirk to 
convey the Prince’s written remonstrances and strong 
objections to a retreat, expressed in hysterical arguments. 
Cluny and Keppoch returned with the Irishman, and a 
stormy interview between them and Charles took place. 
When they had gone, he wrote a second letter to his 
officers, sullenly agreeing to their proposals, but washing 
his hands of the consequences. ‘‘After all this I know 
I have an Army, yt I cannot command any further than 
the chief Officers please, and therefore if you are all 
resolved upon it I must yield, but I take God to witness 
that it is with the greatest reluctance.”’ 

The postscript to the letter which Lord George had 
written on 29th gives details of the altered aspect of 
affairs :— 

Since writeing I have my Dearest’s letter by Craw- 
ford. I’m afraid you may be the worst of so much 


fatigue as you must have had in doing it; your 
Daughter’s letter would have sufised. 


1Blaikie’s Itinerary. 


2Home's History, Appendix XL. 
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I shall now tell you our situation is changed since 
what I wrote yesterday. Our men are Impatient to be 
home, & numbers have left us; so we are in an absolut 
necessity to retyre northwards, & the season hinders the 
taking of Stirling Castle. 

I expect to see you, were it for a moment, in a few 
days. We will be able to make a stand with those who 
will abide with us for a winter campagne towards the 
confines of Atholl, on this side of that country, & are 
posetive in a litle time to bring a much greater Army 
out of the Highlands than ever. Duke Cumberland came 
about three this morning to Edr. Adieu. 

John MacAlaster is not only a theef, but has run 
off. My Secretary is a little picaro, at least I believe so. . 

Pray kill Beef & Mutton, & cause rost what can be 
got; we will have use for all about Creeff or elswhere. 

I have once more had it in my power to do esenciall 
service, which you will know more off at meeting. Take 
care of yourself & be in good spirats. All may yet be 
well. fairwell. 

Falkirk, 31st Jar, 10 at night.’ 


The following tragic scrap has no date, but may 
possibly have been intended for inclusion in the above 
letter. It shows that Lord George’s iron nerve was at last 
showing signs of breaking beneath the incessant strain: 


What would I give for a litle rest. I have heard of 
a person being turn’d into a post horse (by those who 
believe in transmigration) as the worst change that could 
happen. If continow much longer in the way of Life I 
am in now, a post horse would be an ease to me. But in 
hopes of your being perfectly recover’d & takeing care 
of yourself & being always in good spirets, this, I say, 
with the hopes of a good meeting, makes all sitt light. I 
go North, & if I can think of any way of leting you hear 
from me I shall do it. 

In the mean time, Believe me &c.? 


lAtholl Chronicles, Vol. IIT. 
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Lord George can have had very little rest that night. 
Indeed, it is doubtful, judged from the account he wrote 
of his proceedings,’ whether he went to bed at all. He 
states that he had kept the clans under arms all day, with 
parties of horse and foot to reconnoitre, and leaving Fal- 
kirk ‘‘after sun sett,’’ marched them to Bannockburn 
House, which was reached ‘‘about nine at night.’ 
‘“‘After supper the maner of the retreat, & the houre they 
were to be drawn up in line of Batle, & the place, were 
all agreed upon in H.R.H.’s presence.’’ The place of 
redezvous was a field, east of St. Ninian’s church, the 
time nine a.m. next morning. O’Sullivan was ordered to 
dispatch an aide-de-camp with written instructions for 
the Duke of Perth and Lord John Drummond, requiring 
them to have their regiments in readiness to march 
between nine and ten o’clock, but on no account to 
evacuate the town without further orders. Lord George 
was to guard the rear, and when the entire army had been 
drawn up, to choose what men were necessary for this 
purpose from each battalion. 

Lord George states that it was after midnight before 
everything was settled. He went to his quarters at a 
farm called Easter Green Yards, ‘‘which was a mile off,’’ 
and made arrangements for parties of horse to patrol 
between the Torwood and the Carron all night. These 
brought intelligence at intervals, up to two in the 
morning of a negative character as regarded the enemy’s 
appearance at Falkirk. Bottles of brandy, provided by 
Lord George, and taken to the different patrols by 
Colonel Ker, beguiled their cold vigil. At daybreak, 
Lord George came to see to the loading of carts with 
certain articles, mostly shoes, bonnets and_ cloth, 
requisitioned from Glasgow, but never distributed, and 
while thus engaged heard a tremendous explosion,’ 
which he imagined could only be firing from the Castle. 


1See Appendix V. 
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Ker of Graden, who brought word that the enemy 
had not come to Falkirk, joined Lord George, and rode 
with him to the rendezvous. Instead of the entire army, 
they found scattered units and single men fleeing as if 
hotly pursued. The church of St. Ninian was a ruin, 
having been blown up by the retreating troops (the 
Jacobites said by accident, the Whigs on purpose), and 
there was no sign of the Prince, or the other chiefs. 

Colonel Ker went one way, and Lord George 
another, in the vain endeavour to stop what men they 
could. Lord George overtook the Glengarry 
Macdenalds, who halted, but refused to return to Easter 
Green Yards, on the ground of possibly being cut off by 
the enemy from the main body of the army. He says 
frankly that ‘‘he was in a concern not to be expressed, 
& I believe lost his temper upon that occasion.’’ This 
is hardly to be wondered at. Later, he overtook 
O’Sullivan, and demanded to know who had been 
responsible for such mismanagement. O’Sullivan replied 
that he could not tell, and when Lord George naturally 
enquired why he had not been apprised of the altered 
hour, the Irishman put forward the lame excuse of ‘‘the 
Hurry they were in.”’ 

There is no excuse for Prince Charles’s conduct on 
this occasion. Three explanations may be given of it. 
Either he issued orders that Lord George was to be 
informed of the change of hour, which orders were 
neglected in the general confusion, or he purposely took 
the petty revenge of slighting his lieutenant-general, 
whom he considered responsible for the suggestion of a 
retreat. It is incredible that he acted deliberately, in the 
sinister hope that Lord George, arriving several hours late 
at the rendezvous, might fall into the enemy’s hands, or 
be taken prisoner by the garrison at the Castle. Lord 
Elcho says that Lord George blamed Charles for the 
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altered arrangements and consequent confusion, and 
remarks that ‘‘he was so far blamable, that very often 
orders that had been Agree’d upon betwixt him and Lord 
George were afterwards changed by him & his 
favourites, Sir Thomas, Mrs. Murray & Hay.’’ No 
doubt this is what happened at Stirling, for Lord George 
writes with pardonable bitterness:—‘‘I never got so 
much as a message, nor knew nothing of any change.”’ 

All Lord George’s plans and preparations, his 
immense personal trouble and forethought, were utterly 
thrown away. The artillery, in the selfish scramble, 
had to be abandoned. The Jacobites became a laughing- 
stock, a parcel of cowards who had run away before the 
Duke of Cumberland. The marvel is that they kept 
together so long. At Lecky, Lord George reproached 
the Prince with the flight, in place of a retreat in order, 
but does not say what was his Royal Highness’s reply. 
At Crieff a council was held—the first since Derby— 
when Lord George, in the presence of the chief officers, 
demanded the name of the person who had advised the 
change of plans. He hinted strongly that treachery was 
at the bottom of it, ‘‘for it was worth the Government 
at London’s while to given a hundred thousand pounds 
to any one who would have given such an advice & got it 
follow’d.’’ Charles refused to be drawn. He declined 
to name anybody and took the blame upon himself. Lord 
George was unable to castigate his King’s son, ‘‘so there 
was no more to be said.”’ 

The council that followed was a very stormy one. 
Maxwell says ‘‘there never had been such heats and 
animosities as at this meeting.’’ The Prince had re- 
viewed his army, and found that the desertions, which had 
been put forward as the principal reason for retreating, 
were much exaggerated. He blamed Lord George 
inevitably, whose enemies ‘‘did not let slip this opportun- 
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ity of loading him.”’ After ‘‘a great deal of wrangling and 
altercation,”’ it was decided that the army should march 
north in two divisions. Lord George, with the Lowland 
regiments and the horse, undertook to go by the east 
coast, ‘‘after others refused it,’’ the Prince and the clans 
by Wade’s road through the Highlands, Lord Ogilvy’s 
men and the Farquharsons by way of the Braes of 
Angus—this last to allow the men to visit their homes on 
the march. Charles appears on this occasion to have 
behaved with his usual childish obstinacy. The majority 
of the council favoured the Highland route, as it would 
enable many of the chiefs to secure their followers who 
had gone home; but the Prince “‘was positive for the 
Aberdeen road.’’ It required Sir Thomas Sheridan to 
prevail upon him to see reason, though no doubt the 
prospect of being separated from Lord George for several 
weeks sweetened the royal temper. 


There is comparatively little record of Lord George’s 
movements until he rejoined the Prince at Culloden 
House, near Inverness, on 19th February. It is charac- 
teristic of him to chronicle them in a few lines, laying 
small stress on the appalling weather conditions and the 
difficulties encountered en route. On 2nd February he 
went to Perth, where it is hoped that he found an oppor- 
tunity to see his ‘‘Dearest Life’? and her new daughter, 
in the intervals of nailing up the heavy cannon left there,? 
and dispatching the field pieces to Blair Castle. The 
Scots Magazine for February, 1746, includes Lord George 
in a list of ‘‘the persons of greatest distinction that came 
to Perth” amongst the Highland army. On the 3rd ‘‘the 
main body of horse and foot . . . crossed the Tay in 
a straggling manner, and took their route for Montrose 

1The “Scots Magazine’’ (1746) says:—‘‘At Perth the rebels left 


thirteen pieces of iron cannon, about eight and twelve pounders, nailed 
up, and threw into the river a great quantity of cannon-balls,”’ 
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by way of Coupar of Angus.’’ On the 4th ‘‘Lord Strath- 
allan, Gask, Lord George Murray, . . . passed the 
river likewise.’’ The same account says that ‘‘Lord 
George Murray lodged three miles from Montrose 
onthe 6th. . . . Of the rebels that took the coast-road, 
the last left Montrose on the 8th at noon; and it was 
judged their route was for Aberdeen. All to the South 
of that town was then clear of them.’’' There was a 
rumour that the Prince was at Montrose, ‘‘a person 
having been brought into that town, and kept very 
privately the night of the 7th, and having moved off 
before day next morning ;’’? but Charles was at Blair 
Castle, where he spent several days. The visit must have 
been sadly different from his first one. The Duke, prac- 
tically an invalid, was reduced to sending round the 
Fiery Cross, in a last desperate effort to force out more 
of his men. The Prince, who, less than six months 
before, had come there on his triumphant progress south, 
eager, confident, sanguine, was now being driven back 
before the son and army of the man who occupied his 
father’s throne, suspicious, mortified, disappointed, yet 
still nursing that wild, vehement hope. 

From Perth, Lord George had written to his brother, 
referring to the possibility of a stand being made, instead 
of the farther retreat northward. Another letter alludes 
to his regret at this proposal having been overruled. 


Perth, 4th. Feb. 1746. 
Dear Brother,—It is very difficult to offer advice at 
such a juncture; by some fatall mistake a very precipitat 
retreat was made from Stirling, which incourages our 
Enemys and dispirits our friends. I goe with a colom by 
the foot of the mountins northward, and H.R.H. goes 


l*Scots Magazine,’’ 1746. 
2Tbid, 
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by Dalnacardoch. Gladly would I have made a stand in 
Atholl, and offered to do it with 2000 men. I own, in 
your case, I think if you have two or three hundred men 
of your own, you might stay at Blair Castle till a very 
great body of the enemy, (which I supose would not be 
in heast,) were in your neighbourhood; and without 
Cannon nothing could hurt you. The roads near 
Dunkeld, and the pass of Gillycrancky, and some other 
partes could be so demolished in a few houres that cannon 
could not pass for severall days ;—at worst you could 
make your retreat the hill way to Ruthven, and join 
your friends without danger, supose the enemy were 
very near you. This I think would be honourable for 
you, and of use to the Service; but it is with great sub- 
mission I offer my opinion. 

I take my batalion with me; you will have Ld 
Nairn’s, and as many of your men as you can. I ever 
am, Dear Brother, 

Yr most afft Brother & faithfull humble Servant, 


GEORGE MurRRay.? 


Coupar (Angus), 5 Feb. 1746, 
early in the morning. 

Dear Brother,—I’m sorry to let you know that there 
is great desertion amongst your men ; had some examples 
been made at home it might have been prevented. 

I shall be glad to hear from you, which you may do 
by sending thro’ Brae of Marr to Aberdeen or Strath- 
bogie. I wish we had made a stand at Crieff, for I scarce 
think the enemy would have atempted anything this 
winter had we done so. I always am, Dear Brother, 


Your most Afft Bro: & yr most humble Servant, 
GEORGE MurRAy.? 


One of the few recruits to the Prince’s army whilst 
in England was a certain John Daniel, who joined it at 


Jacobite Correspondence of the Atholl Family. 
2Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III, 
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Preston, and became a captain in Lord Balmerino’s 
regiment. Daniel was also a protégé and partisan of the 
Duke of Perth, with the inevitable consequence that he 
had no great opinion of Lord George Murray. In the 
account which he afterwards wrote detailing his experi- 
ences," he endeavours to blacken Lord George’s char- 
acter with every mention of his name. He hints vaguely 
at a quarrel between his colonel and Lord George, 
attempting to give the impression that the one was a 
monument of patience and the other a hard-hearted 
tyrant. There is an unconscious humour about his 
description of his first meeting with the Duke of Perth. 
**The brave and illustrious Duke of Perth (whose merits 
it would require the pen of an angel properly to cele- 
brate, being a true epitome of all that is good) halting 
to refresh himself at a Pubiic-House upon the road,’’ and 
so on. The conjunction recalls St. Paul’s pious elation 
when he saw the three taverns. 

Daniel, who was of the column which took the coast 
road, affords us a vivid picture of the weather conditions. 
‘‘And now we marched from Crieff to Perth, a large fine 
town; from Perth to Cowpar-in-Angus ; from Cowpar to 
Glams; from Glams to Forfar; and so on to Montrose. 
The reason why I am so short in mentioning these places, 
is, I have little to say; we passing them quickly, and 
nothing extraordinary happening. But at Montrose we 


halted a few days. . . . Soon after our departure from 
Montrose, we arrived at Aberdeen, where we staid two ~ 
or three days. . . . When we marched out of Aber- 


deen, it blew, snowed, hailed, and froze to such a degree, 
that few Pictures ever represented Winter, with all its 
icicles about it, better than many of us did that day ; for 


1A true account of Mr. John Daniel's progress with Prince Charles 
Edward in the years 1745 and 1746, written by himself. Published in 
“Origins of the Forty-Five,’’ Scottish History Society, Second Series, 
Vol. II. 
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here men were covered with icicles hanging at their 
eyebrows and beards; and an entire coldness seizing all 
their limbs, it may be wondered at how so many could 
bear up against the storm, a severe contrary wind driving 
snow and little cutting hail bitterly down upon our faces, 
in such a manner that it was impossible to see ten yards 
before us.’’? 


Lord George’s account of the march to Inverness is 
somewhat similar. ‘‘A vast storm of snow came on the 
day we marched from Aberdeen. I had above three 
hundred carriages. The French picquets, and Lord John 
Drummond’s regiment, were obliged to halt a day at 
Kintore and Inverurie, and they took afterwards a worse 
road, and deeper in snow, than I had gone, which was 
their rout. I halted two days for them at Strathbogie, 
and marched from thence the day I knew they would 


arrive, that they might have good quarters. I came that 
night to Speyside, which was the same time his Royal 


Highness came to Moy, near Inverness, so that if the 
Earl of Loudon’ should come the east road, I was ready 
to intercept him, which was our plan. I went on to 
Elgin, Forres, and Nairn, and, after quartering my men, 
I went to Culloden, which was the day before the Castle 
of Inverness surrendered. I gave the Prince an account 
of our march, and indeed it is inconceivable the fatigue 
and trouble we had undergone.’”® 


The following letters were written about this time 
by Lord George to the Earl of Cromarty :— 


Origins of the Forty-Five,’’ Scottish History Society, Second Series, 
Vol. II. 


2John Campbell, fourth Earl of Loudoun. After Prestonpans, where 
he was Cope’s Adjutant-General, he made his escape, and was dispatched 
to Inverness in October to raise men for the Government. He gave the 
Jacobites incalculable trouble before Culloden. 
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Aberdeen, February roth, 1746. 


Your Lordship is to march to-morrow morning at 
the same time with the rest of the foot; and at going out 
of this town you seperate from Lord John Drummond’s 
battalion and the piquetts of the Irish brigade, taking the 
road to Old Meldrum, where you are to quarter all night. 
Your lordship has with you, besides those belonging to 
your own brigade, Glenbucket’s battalion, and any other 
Highlanders who have been left behind. Glenbucket’s 
battalion has the van to-morrow, and your lordship will 
appoint the different order the others are to march in. 
Next day you are to march early in the morning for 
‘Strathbogie, where I shall meet you. I pray your lord- 
ship cause all the men in your division march close 
together, and not to straggle; and, if you please, be in 
the front yourself, and your son in the rear; but, from 
time to time, go from front to rear to see all come up in 
good order in their march. 

GEORGE Murray.’ 


Dingwall, 25th February, 1746. 


My Lord,—I was marching with all the expedition in 
my power, by his Royal Highness’s comands, to have 
joind your Lordship; but about one a’clock I mett your 
express with the letter to his Highness’s secretarry, 
which I opend, and found by it that the enemy were 
retyrd to Sutherland. It was great pitty I did not 
know it soonner, for the men that I had with me last night 
at this place have had a sevear day’s march. Your 
Lordship knows his Royal Highness did not think it a 
proper time to follow the enemy to Sutherland; and as 
the flower of the armie were in this country it would have 
been dangerous to have keept them at so remott a place 
as Tayine on night, except the service absolutly requierd 
it, for they could scarce (have) been back at Inverness 
had the enemy march’d thro’ Atholl. 

As Colonel Carr tells me your Lordship would wish 
to have some other people besides your own, in order to 
inable you to send in meall and raise contributions, I 


1Fraser’s Earls of Cromarty, Vol. II, 
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have left the Steuarts of Appine at Fowlis, and the 
Macgregors are to be at this place to receive your Lord- 
ship’s orders; and if his Highness aproves of it, they 
may remain till your Lordship think they can return. 

I offer my compliments to the countess and familie, 
and have the honour to be, my Lord 


Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 


GEORGE MuRRAY.’ 


Dingwall, 26th February, 1746, 
7 in the morning. 


My Lord,—I receivd your letter last night, and your 
Lordship will see, by what I wrote, that I have left near 
300 good men, instead of 200 you thought sufficent,— 
and this besides the Mackenzies. I would have some two 
or three chalder of meall in the house of Foulis; and if 
Lord Loudon, with his whole forse should repass the 
water, if your Lordship do not think yourself strong 
enough to fight him, you and all the party you have can 
retyre to Foulis, till such time as such a detachment were 
sent from Inverness as could cutt him off. Your Lord- 
ship should establish good intelegince ; and as the country 
people will give frequent alarms, on purpose to get you 
out of the country, your Lordship will see and judge 
how far they will be well founded. 

I see’d a boat near Foulis, which your Lordship 
should secure as the easyest way to convoy intelegince 
back and fore to Inverness: but any thing of great 
moment your Lordship should send both ways. I am, 
my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 


GEORGE MurRRay.? 


1Fraser’s Earls of Cromarty, Vol. II. 
2Tbid. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The Forty-Five (concluded). 


“Then all went to wreck.’’ 


—The Lyon in Mourning. 


It is some little time since any mention was made of our 
attractive acquaintance, Duke James. He left England 
to join Cumberland at Edinburgh, and a few days after- 
wards both were in Perth. From this he issued orders 
to his vassals to rise for the Elector. A good number 
were willing, having had some experience of Duke 
William’s methods with those ‘‘wha wadna fecht for 
Charlie.”’* The Prince left Blair Castle on 1oth Feb- 
ruary, refusing to allow the house to be burned, as an 
alternative to the imminent occupation by a Hanoverian 
garrison. A few days afterwards Sir Andrew Agnew 
arrived with his detachment, under orders from Cumber- 
land, to take possession of Blair. Duke James, who had 
confidently anticipated that he would be handed over his 
own house unconditionally, was very wroth, particularly 
with the destruction of his enclosures. Cumberland was 
firm that the garrison should remain, and_ himself 
advanced slowly with his forces along the east coast route 
which Lord George Murray had previously taken. He 
reached Aberdeen on 27th February, and bided his time. 

The Jacobite forces were by no means idle. Fort 
Augustus fell into their hands after a two days’ siege, 
mainly directed by Lochiel, Keppoch, and Brigadier 
Stapleton. This success encouraged them to attack 


1See ‘‘Prince Charlie’s Friends,’’ by D. Murray Rose. 
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Fort William, but the difficulties were infinitely greater, 
and Lord George expressed his disapproval of the 
attempt. ‘‘I had always heard it was a strong place, and 
regularly fortified. But Lochiel, Keppoch, and the other 
Highlanders who had their houses anywhere in that 
neighbourhood, were very keen, . . . so I did not 
oppose it, though Brigadier Stapleton and I had no hopes 
of success, by what happened at Stirling Castle, which 
was not so strong.’’* 

Lord George, as we have seen from his letters, had 
been into Ross-shire in pursuit of Lord Loudoun, after 
a futile and incompetent attempt on the part of Lord 
Cromarty. He started for Tain, but before he reached 
it an express came to say that Loudoun had passed two 
days previously. Lord George held a council of the 
officers of the Glengarry regiment, Clanranald’s, the 
Frasers, the Appin Stewarts, and Lochiel’s Camerons, 
who agreed that it was useless to go in pursuit of 
Loudoun, as the march would occupy five or six days, 
and if the enemy moved from Aberdeen, they could not 
return to Inverness in time. The Duke of Perth ulti- 
mately routed Loudoun’s force, but the Earl himself made 
good his escape. 

Some small support came from France during the 
last weeks of February, when ‘‘a piket of Berwick’s 
regiment’”’ landed at Peterhead, and a squadron of Fitz- 
James’s Horse at Aberdeen. These succours were incon- 
siderable, compared with what rumour had led to expect.? 
Matters dragged on until the middle of March, when 
Lord George determined to lay siege to Blair Castle. 


Marches of the Highland Army. 


2Maxwell says:—‘‘Whether the difficulty of landing on a coast that 
was guarded by English ships of war, or the bad account they got of 
the Prince’s affairs, prevented their attempting to land, is not my business 
to determine.’’ (Maxwell’s Narrative, p. 121.) 
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Lord George set out from Inverness on 15th March, 
and by rapid travelling covered thirty miles in a day and 
night. He says that ‘‘he had not above seven hundred 
men,’’ but with these he surprised and took thirty 
Government posts in the early morning of 17th. Three 
hundred prisoners were made, who were handed over to 
Lord Nairne, then at Castle Grant. Lord George went 
on to Blair, and sent Sir Andrew Agnew the following 
communication, ‘‘written on a very shabby piece of 
paper’’ :— 


Lieutenant-General Lord George Murray to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Andrew Agnew, Bart. 


Blair Atholl, March 18th, 1746. 


To the Commanding Officer of Blair Castle. 


I am ordered by his Royall Highness the Prince 
Regent to dislodge and take all the Garrisons in this 
country. In consequence of which I send you this 
summons Desiring you to deliver up immediatly the 
Castle of Blair, with all arms, amunition and horse. 


GEORGE Murray.! 


Sir Andrew refused to receive this summons, and 
put up a stout defence. The besiegers erected a battery, 
and began to aim at the Castle with their two pieces of 
cannon, which did no harm beyond trifling damage to 
the roof. Lady Lude is said to have fired the first shot, 
probably in reprisal for the Hanoverians’ treatment of 
Lude, under Sir Andrew.” The walls of Blair were seven 
feet thick, and impervious to harm from the ineffective 
four-pounders, but it was considered possible to set fire 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 


2Sir Andrew Agnew pillaged the house of Lude (the widow Lady 
living in it), breaking in pieces all the doors and windows, and the 
finishing of the rooms, and some of the floors.’’ (The Lyon in Mourning.) 
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to the roof by red-hot bullets—‘‘a work,’’ Lord George 
adds, ‘‘I was by no means fond of.”’ 

Lord George’s hope was that the garrison would be 
compelled to surrender from want of provisions. He 
was naturally reluctant to destroy the Castle if it fell into 
his hands, which gave his enemies an excuse afterwards 
for saying that he deliberately avoided taking it, because 
it was a family seat. Some acrimonious letters were 
exchanged between him and Duke William on the 
subject. 

Blair, 24th March, 1746. 


Dear Brother,—I hope you will excuse my not 
writing to you since we came here, for as you would hear 
of every thing I wrote to Sr Thomas or Mr Murray, and 
indeed I have not had one spare moment; our duty here 
is constant.and fatiguing, but we grudge nothing that is 
for H.R.H. service and the good of the cause. 

Coll. Mercer, with 150 men, is at Dunkeld, and 
secured the boats, but I have ordered him to retyre to the 
Pass if a Body of the Enemy should come near to that 
place, which they can do by passing the river at Perth. 
All here desire to make you their compliments, and I 
always am, Dear Brother, yr most Affate Brother and 
humble servant, 

GEORGE Murray. 


The people in the Castle have not set out their heads 
since we came, and are living on bisket and water. If 
we get the Castle, I hope you will excuse our demolish- 
ing it.’ 

The Duke replied acidly :— 


Inverness, 26 March, 1746. 
Brother George,—Since, contrary to the rules of right 
reason, you was pleased to tell me a sham story about 
the expedition to Blair, without further ceremony for me, 
you may now do what the Gentlemen of the country 
think fit with the Castle; I am in no concern about it. 


1Jacobite Correspondence of the Atholl Family. 
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Our great-great-grandfather, grandfather, and father’s 
pictures will be an irreparable loss on blowing up the 
house ; but there is no comparison to be made with these 
faint images of our forefathers and the more necessary 
Publick Service, which requires we should sacrifice every 
thing can valuably contribute towards the country’s 
safety, as well as materially advancing the Royal 
Baise. 74s) 


A postscript added:—At the upper end from the 
door of the old stable there was formerly a gate which had 
a Portcullis into the Castle: It is half built up and 
boarded over from the stable side, with a hollow large 
enough to hold a horse at hack and manger. People 
that know the place imagine it may be much easier dug 
through than any other part of the wall, so as to make a 
convenient passage into the vaulted room, which is called 
the Servants’ Hall.* 


Lord George wrote back :— 
Blair, 29th March, 1746.’ 


Dear Brother,—I received your letter of the 26th. 
I’m sorry you seem to think I told you a sham story (as 
you express it) about our expedition here. 

I told you we were to endeavour to take possession 
of Castle Grant, and try to hinder that clan taking party 
against us; this was done so far as in our power.*® I also 


1Jacobite Correspondence of the Atholl Family. 


2The Besiegers had ‘‘established their headquarters in and about the 
village of Blair, nearly a quarter of a mile to the north of the Castle.” 
Lord George says:—‘‘I was commonly back and fore twice a day betwixt 
that and Blair.”’ 


3Ludovick Grant, in a letter to his father, Sir James Grant of Grant, 
dated 24th March, says:—‘‘He (Lord Nairne) came to Castle Grant the 
Fryday befor, as did Lord George Murray with him to the countrie, 
with about 1600 men, and brought with them two cannon, g-pounders, 
to batter down the house if resisted. When our people saw that force, 
they agreed to give access to the house immediatlie; so Lord Nairn was 
sent to Castle Grant, and Lord George Murray proceeded to Atholl to 
attack some forcess were in Blair Castle.’’ A previous letter boasts:— 
“TI design to move homewards this day, and hope soon to write you 
that I have dislodged Lord Nairn, and that we have chased the Rebells 
out of Strathspey.’’ (Chiefs of Grant.) 
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told you, if we could contrive to surprise any of the 
partys in this country we might attempt it, but that 
depended so much upon insidents, that my very hopes 
could not reach so far as we performed. 

Secrecy and expedition was our main point, once we 
resolved upon the thing, which was not till I met Clunie 
and Sheen in Badinoch.* 

If the greatest fatigues, dangers, and hard dutys 
deserve aprobation, I think some thanks is due to us, and 
from non more than yourself. For my own part, I was at 
one time seventy houres without three of sleep; but we 
undergo all hardships for the good of the common cause. 
You will ever find me, Dear Brother, 


Your most Affect Brother & faithful Servt, 


GEORGE MURRAY. 


I am so ill supported with men, money, and every- 
thing else, our people here have no pay, that, after all 
our endeavours, I’m afraid we must abandon this country 
without the Castle.’ 


The Duke’s rejoinder is cool :— 


Inverness, 30th March 1746. 


Brother George.—This evening I had yours of 
yesterday’s date. As to any difference betwixt you and 
I, without prejudice to passed expedition and secrecy 
mentioned, at meeting it must be discussed the best way 
we can, Since lately behaving according to dutiful senti- 
ments, no body is more satisfied than I am of your 
indefatigable activity for the publick service. 


‘Cluny, with 300 Macphersons, had joined Lord George on_ his 
march through Badenoch. They had been left to guard the passes 
between Badenoch and ,Atholl when Charles marched to Inverness. 
“Sheen’’ is Lieutenant-Colonel Archibald Menzies of Shian, to whom there 
are several allusions in Lord George’s letters. At Culloden he commanded 
the Menzies’s attached to the Atholl Brigade, and when lying wounded 
in a barn, perished through the enemy setting it on fire. The same fate 
is supposed to have befallen Stewart of Kynachan (‘‘last seen defending 
himself with a broken sword against two Dragoons’’), who also 
frequently figures in Lord George’s correspondence. 


“Jacobite Correspondence of the Atholl Family. 
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Had you sent me your letters to the Secretary, who 
I am very sorry to say, is at Elgin dangerously ill,’ or 
any other of the Ministry to whom expresses were 
addressed, I should have directly endeavoured getting 
the most satisfactory answers could be sent your pressing 
reall demands, which are not well understood, if much 
regarded, by every body here. 


With what I wrote you the 26th, in case the enemy 
could not be otherwise forced out of my house, I gave 
Sir Thomas Sheridan an account to be sent you of a 
secret passage into it, which is here again transmitted, 
in case making any advantageous use of it has been 
hitherto neglected. ; 


Pray continue your accustomed vigilance on such a 
valuable occasion as will render you dear to all honest 
men, as well as particularly giving me an opportunity of 
showing with what esteem I am Dear Brother, &c, &c.? 


Six battalions of Hessian troops, under the command 
of the Prince of Hesse, had landed at Leith on 8th 
February, four afterwards being sent to Perth and two 
to Stirling by Cumberland’s orders. On 26th March 
his Serene Highness was the guest of Duke James at 
Dunkeld, whilst his four battalions and some hussars 
encamped in the neighbourhood. During the siege of 
Blair Castle, Lord George records that the besiegers had 
‘“‘pickeering’’ (i.e., skirmishing) with the hussars, and 
took one of them prisoner. The Prince and Lord George 
had this much in common: each made war like a gentle- 
man. Lord George sent the hussar back to Prince. 
Frederick with a polite letter. He asked if he were to 
return, but Lord George said not unless he were sent. 
He was a Swede by birth, and it is interesting that the’ 


1Murray of Broughton. He was succeeded by Hay of Restalrig, 
to whose scandalous mismanagement of the commissariat much of the 
defeat at Culloden is attributable. 


2Jacobite Correspondence of the Atholl Family. 
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only language which he and his captor could converse 
in to their mutual understanding was Latin. Unfortu- 
nately, the incident had a darker side. Lord George’s 
enemies at Inverness insinuated to Prince Charles that 
the letter to the Prince of Hesse was of a treasonable 
nature, promising to betray Charles, and that Lord 
George was reconciled with the Government through his 
Whig brother. Lord Elcho again states at this juncture 
that Murray of Broughton’s poisonous hints had made 
such an impression upon Charles’s mind ever since Perth 
that he fully believed in Lord George’s treachery. 
Another enemy of Lord George’s was the Marquis 
D’Eguilles, who had been sent from France to the Prince 
at Edinburgh with credentials and secret correspondence 
from the French king. He accompanied the expedition 
into England, travelling in the Prince’s coach with Lord 
Pitsligo, but as time went on, and the eagerly anticipated 
French assistance failed to arrive, came to be regarded 
with some doubt. Before Lord George returned from 
Inverness, D’Eguilles wrote to D’Argenson, the French 
Minister, that he and Charles mutually feared that Lord 
George intended to betray the Prince, who accordingly 
meant to ‘‘take precautions.’’ These took the form of 
spreading the story of Lord George’s imagined treason- 
able designs amongst the Irish officers in French service, 
some of whom were made to promise to watch Lord 
George, especially in the event of a battle, and to shoot 
him if their suspicions of betraying the Prince 
materialised. 


Lord George Murray to His Highness, Prince 
Frederick of Hesse-Cassel. 


March ye 30, 1746. 
Sir,—As our men have taken one of your Serene 


Highness’ people prisoner, I return him to your Serene 
Highness. 
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I shall be very glad to know upon what footing Your 
Highness proposes making war in these Kingdoms, and 
wither you would incline (as we do) to have a Cartel 
setled. 

As many of the officers of the Elector of Hanover’s 
Armie whom we took Prisoners and us’d with the greatest 
tenderness have broke their words of Honour, given in the 
most Solemn Manner and the Common Soldiers who 
were liberet upon Condition not to serve any more 
against us, have again enter’d into the Elector’s pay, His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent is much difficulted, 
how to use the other Prisoners who have lately been 
taken, for tho’ He desires to show the greatest lenity to 
His Father’s subjects, that even opposed him upon his 
first coming to these kingdoms and Setting up the Royal 
Standard, yet those who have the Honour to serve Him, 
cannot but resent the unpresidented behaviour of their 
Ennemies, who I have some reason to believe have orders 
to give no Quarters.’ : 

As I have the most profound respect for the Illus- 
trious House of Hess Cassel and in particular for Your 
Serene Highness I have the honour to subscribe myself— 
May it please your Serene Highness, 

Yr Highness most devoted & most Humble Servant, 


GEORGE MuRRAY.? 


1Elcho says that when Lord George surprised the outposts on his 
raid into Atholl, and took three hundred prisoners, ‘the seized several 
Copies of their orders from the Duke of Cumberland and signed by their 
Colonel Campbell, in which they were order’d to attack the rebells and 
disarm them wherever they mett them, and in Case they made any 
resistance, it was his Royal Highness the Dukes orders they should gett 
no quarter.’’ (Affairs of Scotland, p. 404.) Lord George makes no 
mention of this himself, but Mr. Charteris, Elcho’s editor, says that at 
Wemyss Castle there is such a document, dated from Nairn House, 
2oth February, signed F.C. There is also, amongst the Atholl papers, 
the original, as well as a copy in Lord George’s handwriting, of an 
order for Captain Campbell of Knockbuy, endorsed ‘‘Coppy orders Taken 
amongst Knockbuy’s papers at Keynachan, 17th March, 1746, betwixt 
four & 5 in the morning,’’ which contains the sentence:—‘‘Such of the 
rebels as may be found in arms, you are to take prisoners, and if any of 
them make resistance, you are to attack them, provided their numbers do 
not exceed yours, and it is His Royal Highness’s orders that you give them 
no quarters.’’ The document is signed by Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, 
then in command of the Argyllshire Militia, and afterwards 5th Duke of 
Argyll. 


2Affairs of Scotland, Appendix A. 
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Prince Frederick sent on this letter to the Duke of 
Cumberland at Aberdeen, asking how he should reply 
to it. The Duke returned the following gracious answer 
to his brother-in-law’ :— 


I am assured that you won’t think of replying to the 
letter which a Rebel against the King your Father-in-law 
has written to you, and in which he even only gives his 
Majesty the title of Elector. 

I admire the insolence of these Rebels, who dare to 
propose a cartel, having themselves the rope round their 
necks.? 


‘This was written on 3rd April. The previous day the 
siege of Blair Castle had to be abandoned, as expresses 
arrived from the Prince desiring Lord George to return 
to Inverness. Cumberland was reported to be on the 
point of marching, and left Aberdeen on 8th April. 
Charles had refused Lord George’s request for 1200 men 
with whom he might meet the Hessians on their march 
from Dunkeld, and Lord George had no choice but to 
obey and withdraw. A note in his handwriting, unsigned 
and undated, is believed to have been his last letter to 
Duke James. 


Had Mr Harison® atended his charge as usuall when 
the Castle was Blockaded all the store might have been 
preserved, for a gaurd would have been apointed to have 
prevented any abuses. 

Clunie offer’d a guinea reward to any who would 
inform him of a man of his that shott a Dear. As for the 
sheep, &c, no body could be got to take charge of them, 


e 


lLord George says:—‘‘I had no answer.’’ The hussar reported that 
“they had first taken him before Lord George Murray, who had been 
very gracious.’’ 

2Public Record Office, London, translated from the French, 


3Duke James’s secretary. 
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& all that was desingn’d was to prevent the garison 
haveing the use of them.* 


The following is a contemporary account of the siege 
of Blair from the Whig point of view :— 


It gives me some pain, to observe that your news- 
writers have taken so little notice of the gallant defence 
made by the garrison at Blair. The rebels, by marching 
all night, concealed their design so well, that they were 
within two miles of Blair before the garrison had any 
notice of their being nearer than Badenoch. How soon 
they got intelligence, they with great alertness carried 
their sick from one of the office-houses near the castle, 
and took in their horses, with what forage and fuel was 
at hand. Afterwards Sir Andrew Agnew drew up his 
men before the castle, and kept them under arms for 
some hours, offering the rebels battle. But they were 
too wise to attack the Lieutenant-Colonel of the Scots 
fusileers, whose bravery they were no strangers to. 
When Sir Andrew perceived that they kept themselves 
behind park-dikes, he drew his men into the castle, and 
made the proper dispositions for standing a siege. All 
Monday the 17th of March, being the first day of the 
siege, there was little firing. The rebels paraded round 
the castle at a great distance, endeavouring to make their 
numbers appear as great as possible. Early on Tuesday 
morning they began to play upon the castle with two 
pieces of cannon, a four pounder and a three pounder. 
But observing that no impression was made upon the 
wall, they pointed their cannon at the roof, and did a 
good deal of damage, especially after they began to throw 
red-hot bullets, of which they threw a good many: but 
such was the alertness of the garrison, that their car- 
penters were ready to cut out the bullets where-ever they 
stuck, and to throw them out, or to cool them in water.’ 
The rebels, after having thrown 207 cannon bullets, of 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 


2Sir Andrew Agnew is supposed to have said of this manceuvre of 
Lord George’s:—‘“‘Is the loon clean daft, knocking down his own 
brother's house’? (Agnew s Sheriffs of Galloway.) 
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which 185 were red-hot, and did a good deal of damage 
to the roof and wainscotting, sent off their cannon to 
Dalnacardich, so as not to retard them in case of a retreat ; 
which they began to think of in good earnest when the 
Hessians approached. The Earl of Crawford,’ at the 
head of the dragoons, and a detachment of the Hessians, 
having advanced to Pitlochrie on Tuesday the ist of 
April, the rebels quartered there formed, to give them 
battle. Lord Crawford formed on the other side. On 
this the rebels retired; with design, as they gave out, to 
decoy the troops into the pass of Killichranky.? But 
missing their aim in this, and dreading lest Lord Craw- 
ford should steal a march upon them thro’ the hills above 
Moulin, hearing likewise that there was a detachment 
marching from Tay bridge by Kynichan ; therefore, for 
fear of being inclosed, they decamped on Tuesday night, 
and marched off with great precipitation for Badenoch, 
after having almost ruined the poor country they pre- 
tended to deliver, eating up the little meal that was left 
by the many parties who travelled thro’ it this year.’’* 


With this last sentence may be compared Lord 
George’s statement. ‘‘I believe the country suffer’d by 
our being on this expedition; but as little as was in my 
power. We were forced to take meall & some sheep; for 
by this time, the men had no pay.’”* 


This scarcity of money had all along been Charles’s 
great hindrance. During the last weeks of his campaign 
the military-chest was so empty that he was obliged to 


1Lady Jean Murray’s future husband. 


2Lord George writes:—‘‘The day before we left Blair, a considerable 
body of the Hessians came up the length of the Haugh of Dalskean, 
within two short miles of Pitlochrie. The dragoons and huzzars came 
forwards, and we retired to the foot of the pass, where we made a 
disposition to dispute it, and stayed there above six hours, till we heard 
that a great part of them had returned to Dunkeld.’’ (Marches of the 
Highland Army.) 


3A letter from Athol,’’ printed in the ‘“‘Scots Magazine,’’ March, 
1746. 


“Marches of the Highland Army. 
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pay his men in meal, which was much resented. Many 
went home to attend to the spring sowing on their crofts, 
so that he found insuperable difficulty in keeping his 
haphazard army together. On 25th March an overwhelm- 
ing misfortune befell the Prince Charles, the re-christened 
English sloop which, under the name of the Hazard, had 
been captured by the Jacobites in Montrose Harbour on 
24th November.’ Returning from France with men, 
arms, and twelve thousand pounds in money, for her 
namesake, she was chased by English cruisers in the 
Pentland Firth, ‘‘where, having fought in a little bay 
till she was quite disabled,’’ she succeeded in landing her 
men and the gold, but the following day Lord Reay 
captured the whole. Maxwell says that ‘‘the loss of this 
money was inexpressible.’’ In a vain effort to recover 
some, if not all, Charles sent Lord Cromarty and his 
son, accompanied by a force of 1500, to Sutherland. 
They were surprised and made prisoners the day before 
the Battle of Culloden, where their absence certainly 
contributed to the Prince’s defeat. 

During the last swift weeks of growing apprehen- 
sions and disasters, Charles carried the lamp of his dying 
hopes with a high courage that commands respect. The 
outlook was very dark. The abandoning of the siege 
of Blair Castle practically coincided with the raising of 
that of Fort William. Authentic news was brought to 
him by an Irish officer who arrived from France? at this 
stage that the long-awaited French expedition had been 
entirely laid aside. The Prince was far from well, having 
collapsed at Elgin in the middle of March with an attack 
of pneumonia. Yet Maxwell and Elcho both state that 


1There is a brilliant description of the taking of the Hazard in Violet 
Jacob’s fine novel, Flemington. 


2Captain Felix O’Neil, He was with the Prince during part of his 
wanderings. 


M 
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he strove to appear gay and unconcerned, hunting, and 
giving balls, at which he danced himself, though he had 
refused to do so at Edinburgh. He was anxious to march 
to Aberdeen to meet Cumberland, but by the time that 
he could have collected sufficient men, with Lord George 
and his force occupied in Atholl, many absent at the 
siege of Fort William, and desertions depleting the 
remaining ranks, it was too late. Cumberland had taken 
the initiative, and was advancing to Inverness. 


The following paper, although unsigned, is sup- 
posed to have been written by Lord George :— 


12th Aprile 1746. 


I am not curious to dive into councils, yet, as I find 
it the general notion that our Army is preparing to attack 
the enemy in Aberdeenshire, and that | am as deeply 
concerned in the event as any other Gentleman, I cannot 
help presenting, at such a critical Juncture, a few hints 
that occurr to me with regard to that measure. 

I believe in the first place it will not be deny’d that 
it wou’d be wrong in us to form a despicable notion of 
our Enemy’s councils, and risk a great deal upon the 
supposition of their blundering; on the contrary, I take 
it to be a maxim in war that we are to suppose the Enemy 
is to act the most prudent part, and take our measures 
accordingly, when we are under no necessity of doing 
desperate things; and should our affairs be ruined by 
failing in an enterprise attempted contrary to this maxim, 
our Leaders wou’d be justly blam’d by latest Posterity. 

I pretend not to be so much skilled in matters of war 
as to determine absolutely what is best for the Enemy 
to do in pursuance of his real Interest; But let it only 
be supposed that his plan is to reduce us by famine, (and 
I think his conduct since he came to Aberdeen does not 
contradict this supposition). In consequence of this 
plan, as he knows that when the Provisions in these 
northern parts are consum’d we must either disband or 
march south at all hazards, he will endeavour to make the 
last as difficult and desperate for us as possible. 
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If this is the plan, it is the Enemy’s bussiness to shun 
a general engagement. Battles are never to be ventured 
without necessity, or an evident superiority in numbers 
or other circumstances ; our Enemy is at present far from 
being reduced to the necessity of fighting, nor is it to be 
imagined he will humour us in that point which we have 
reason to desire most ; how firey so ever the General of the 
Enemy may be represented, that fire will be bridled by 
a council, now that all is at stake, and that they have 
ceased from despising our Troops. 

Let it be suppos’d next that our whole army is 
assembl’d and in their march towards Aberdeen. Let it 
be supposed that the Prince of Hanover,’ having shiped 
off all his sick and heavy baggage, takes the start of us 
by two days’ march, passes Tay, and makes a stand; 
strongly guarding all the Fords upon that River and the 
defiles on that high Road towards Atholl: what are we 
to do next? To force the passage below Dunkeld will 
be impracticable ; To march up the high way to the head 
of the country will be equally impossible ; But something 
must be done; The Enemy will be in no hurry any more 
than they are at present; they’ll allow us as much time 
as we please to consume what they shall think fit to leave 
behind, which, to be sure, will be as little as they can ; So 
that the best thing we can do in that case will be to march 
thro’ the Hills to the head of Atholl, and there endeavour 
to force a passage, but how difficult this passage may be 
render’d if it is at all disputed, and what hardships we 
must suffer before we can form on the other side, and be 
in a condition to fight, may easily be imagin’d. As to the 
article of subsistance for our Horses in this expedition, 
and how we are to carry our ammunition, and provision 
for our men sufficient to serve them till we are masters of 
some plentiful countrey, Let our Commissaries consider. 

But were it possible for us to surmount this last 
difficulty, and to suppose that our private men will be as 
much upon honour to stand by their colours in times of 
scarcity as our Gentlemen ; that we pass Tay at or above 
the Bridge, with a little provision to carry us to the lower 
parts of Perthshire ; The Enemy, still intent upon his first 


1The Duke of Cumberland, 
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plan of reducing us by scarcity, and shunning a general 
engagement without necessity, will begin to send off or 
destroy every thing that can be of use to us, betwixt Tay 
and Forth, as soon as we begin our march towards the 
Highlands; their whole army will march off in due time 
for Stirling ; and the Banks of the Forth must be the first 
place we can hope to come to a general engagement, even 
supposing it to be possible under such circumstances to 
march our Army so far; and whether that is possible or 
not, or if the Army shall be in a condition to fight at a 
disadvantage after so much distress and fatigue, I leave 
to the consideration of our Generals and heads of Clans. 
It is scarce worth while to suppose that the P. of H. is 
entrenching himself in good earnest at Aberdeen, with a 
view of commanding that coast and intercepting our suc- 
cours from abroad, but if it should be the case, it would 
not be prudent to attack him in his Trenches, as he has 
but one side of the Town to guard with all his Artillery 
and Forces, having a River on each flank, and the Sea 
in his rear, and should we march on and leave him there 
(by the by, it is not an easy matter to march deliberately 
having an enemy in flank), the passage of Tay anywhere 
but in the highlands would be still found impracticable, 
whilst the Hessians remain undisturbed in Perthshire, I 
imagine it is for this very purpose of disputing the 
passage of Tay they are left in that country ; for were the 
P. of H. resolved to give battle, wou’d he not immedi- 
ately, knowing the quickness of our motions, call the 
Hessians to make his army as strong as possible ? and if 
they are making no movements to join him now, it is to 
me as clear as Demonstration that he is resolved not to 
give battle in the north, but that his plan actually is to 
prevent our marching south as long as he can, and 
distress us by want of provisions. For these reasons I 
think our marching towards Aberdeen at present would 
be risking all upon the bare possibility of the enemy’s 
overlooking his own Interest ; whilst, on the contrary, if 
he does his Duty we are reduced to ineviteable Distress ; 
and, to be sure, discovering his Interest in this particular 
requires no deep penetration ; it must be obvious to every 
officer of the smallest experience. 

This scheme being lyable to objections, in my 
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opinion, great and essential, it must immediately occur 
that marching the Highland Road is the only Resource 
left us, and no doubt many difficulties may be started here 
likewise, all which will centre in the article of provisions, 
and the necessity and difficulty of concealing our design ; 
nor is it possible I can enter into these particulars at 
present for want of the necessary Information, but I hope 
what I am about to suggest will be found not impractic- 
able. Let it be supposed then that H.R.H. should order 
5000 of his best troops (to make the work speedy and sure) 
to march into Atholl with expedition and secrecy, sending 
an advanced party, the strength of which to be regulate 
according to the Intelligence to be procur’d from that 
country. The passes upon Tumble and Tay will be 
easily seiz’d in the first place, and before the Prince of 
Hesse can receive any certain Intelligence of our numbers, 
the want of which will keep him for some time in sus- 
pens, our main Body may be so disposed as to prevent 
his retreat. 

The natural consequence of this expedition well 
concerted and conducted wou’d be of infinite advantage ; 
The Enemy must be deprived of these foreign auxiliaries, 
and we in possession of Tay and all the country to the 
south of it, besides all the Magazines of the Hessians. 
The rest of our Infantry might be order’d to follow by 
Drumuachter with the heavy baggage, and just provision 
enough to serve themselves till they arrive at Perth ; and 
our Horse may, with proper Guides, march by different 
Routes thro’ Marr and Strathardle, where they will find 
forrage in plenty. 

H.R.H. and his Generals will easily concert and 
provide for this expedition by feign’d marches and 
feign’d pretences in such a manner that the P. of H. shall 
never be able to penetrate his real Design till it is too late 
to succour his ally. 

By this means we get into the heart of the King- 
dom where the provisions are not yet consum’d, and 
baffle the project the enemy has more than probably 
form’d of reducing us by want, and H.R.H. will have 
time to consider at his leisure what is to be done next. 
This wou’d be playing a game morally sure, whereas 
marching by Aberdeen wou’d put it in the enemy’s 
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power to reduce us to infinite distress without stricking a 
blow, and force us to attempt at last with infinite diffi- 
culty and distress, in his view and to his knowledge 
(besides the immediate prospect of more Difficulties and 
Distresses) what I humbly propose to be done by way 
of stratagem. The particular manner of providing for 
such an Expedition is a Detaille apart, and I scruple not 
to say that Major Fraser is a proper person to be con- 
cern’d in providing for this or any other project of the 
kind that is attempted.* 


Lord George, if he wrote the foregoing, much of 
which chimes in with his alternatives to fighting on the 
fatal 16th of April, was but a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. Cumberland had encamped on 11th of April at 
Cullen, where his entire army assembled, and next day 
had crossed the Spey. Lord John Drummond, who had 
been joined by the Duke of Perth after his dispersal of 
Lord Loudoun’s forces, was compelled to retire by way of 
Forres and Nairn, and reached Culloden on 14th. The 
Prince had left Inverness for Culloden House on the same 
day, and was striving to hasten up as many of his 
scattered army as possible. 7 Those who were at the siege 
of Fort William were on their way, Lochiel arriving on 
the 14th, and Keppoch late on the evening of 15th. 
Cluny Macpherson, hastening from Badenoch, was too 
late, and the (then) unexplained procrastination of Lord 
Cromarty accounted for many absentees. The want of 
provisions was a serious matter. Lord George severely 
blames Hay of Restalrig, Murray of Broughton’s suc- 
cessor, for his mismanagement of the commissariat. 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 


2“The men in the town assembled as fast as they could; the cannon 
was'ordered to march, and the Prince mounted on horseback, and went 
out, at their head, to Culloden House, the place of rendezvous, and Lord 
George Murray was left in the town to bring up those that were quartered 
in the neighbourhood of Inverness, which made it pretty late before he 
joined the Prince at Culloden.’’ (The Battle of Culloden, by Colonel 
Ker of Gradyne. Jacobite Memoirs.) 
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Early on Tuesday morning (15th) the army, at least 
a thousand men short, was marched to the moor about a 
mile south-east of Culloden House, where the Prince held 
a half-hearted review. He fully anticipated that Cum- 
berland, encamped at Nairn, would march to attack him; 
but scouts brought intelligence that everything was 
quiet. Lord George says that no kind of council was 
held, but that a night-march, to attack the sleeping camp 
at Nairn, was decided upon. Lord George adds that 
‘‘His Royal Highness and most others were for ven- 
turing it, amongst whom I was.’’ Both Maxwell and 
Elcho attribute the suggestion to Lord George himself, 
who probably preferred the slender chance that it afforded 
to starvation, or fighting upon ground of which he had 
expressed strong disapproval.' 


The forlorn expedition started between eight 
and nine o’clock that evening. It was a dark, 
foggy night. The ‘‘moor-road,’’ as it was called, 
proved to be ankle-deep in liquid mud, making 
progress exasperatingly slow. Lord George, who led 
the first column, was constantly obliged to order his men 
to halt. The plan which he had formed, and only 
divulged to the Prince under promise of secrecy, was that 
the army should march in a body to Kilravock, about 
ten miles, and divide. Lord George and the van would 
cross the Nairn, march down by the south side of the 
river, recross near the Hanoverian camp, and attack it 
from the south. The other column was to march along 
the north side of the river, and attack from the west, 
simultaneously with Lord George’s. When half-way, 


1 | | an open muir, near Culloden. I did not like the ground: it 
was certainly not proper for Highlanders. I proposed that Colonel Ker 
and Brigadier Stapleton should view the ground on the other side of the 
water of Nairn, which they did. It was found to be hilly and boggy; 
so that the enemy’s cannon and horse could be of no great use to them 
there.’’ (Marches of the Highland Army.) 
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he sent Ker of Graden to tell the different officers to 
order the men to attack first with their swords. Fire- 
arms would be of more advantage later. 


By two o’clock the first line was still four miles from 
Nairn. Lord George counts that he was stopped fifty 
times before he had marched six miles. He consulted 
the principal officers, including Lochiel and the Duke of 
Perth, and the decision to-abandon the attack was 
unanimous. Many of the men, faint with hunger, had 
dropped out of the line of march; it was nearly daylight ; 
and sounds of a distant drum showed that the enemy 
were awake and suspicious. Lord George took a wise 
and safe course in ordering a return to Culloden House, 
but it gave those who disliked him a fresh weapon against 
him, because, they averred, he had not consulted and 
had disobeyed the Prince. 

Contemporary accounts of the incident are various 
and misleading. Maxwell says that Lord George sent a 
messenger to Charles to represent the impossibility of 
carrying out the concerted plan, and to suggest retreating. 
Maxwell does not minimise the royal wrath and bewilder- 
ment, particularly after Charles learned that Lochiel and 
those whom he trusted had concurred in Lord George’s 
views. The Chevalier Johnstone considers that Lord 
George disobeyed Charles’s orders, but attributes it to 
‘the violence and impetuosity of his character.’’ Lord 
George himself says that the Prince was a mile farther 
back, and the road so intensely dark and narrow that it 
would have taken too long to send to ask his opinion of 
the decision to return, adding ‘‘Mr. O’Sullivan also came 
up to the front, and said his Royal Highness would be 
very glad to have the attack made; but as Lord George 
Murray was in the van, he could best judge whether it 
could be done in time or not.’’ Writing of the event 
some years afterwards, Lord George says significantly, 
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‘‘Perhaps Mr. O’Sullivan may chuse to forget this, but 
others are still alive who heard him.’’ Many years later, 
the Prince committed to paper the following statement: 
‘‘Upon the army’s halting, M. le Comte‘ rode up to the 
front to inquire the occasion of the halt. Upon his arrival 
Lord George Murray convinced M. le Comte of the 
unavoidable necessity of retreating.’’? 

Captain Daniel, of course, delightedly blames Lord 
George, and draws a highly-coloured picture of panic- 
stricken officers asking one another, ‘‘For God’s sake, 
what has become of his lordship ?’’—the while Lord 
George, with the darkest of motives, was sneaking back 
to Culloden. Hay insists that he heard Lord George 
“arguing against going on,’’ and rode at once to tell 
Charles. ‘‘He was extremely incensed, and said, Lord 
George Murray had betrayed him.’’ Lord George says 
that the Prince embraced him just before starting on the 
abortive march ; and Lord Elcho says that he was told by 
one of the Irish officers, who believed in the base charge, 
that on their return from the useless expedition, he and 
another Irishman were to assassinate Lord George, by 
the Prince’s orders, if he showed signs of treachery ! 

Fatigue and semi-starvation are severe handicaps in 
the event of a battle. Numbers of the half-fed High- 
landers scattered to look for food, having tasted nothing 
except a biscuit a-piece the previous day. As many 
as a thousand were sleeping in the open, thoroughly 
exhausted, when the alarm of Cumberland’s advance was 
brought. The responsibility for insisting upon fighting 
with the army in such a condition, under circumstances 
favourable only to the enemy, must, after a careful sifting 
of existing facts and conflicting evidence, be laid upon 


1The Prince called himself by this title after the refusal of the Pope 
to grant him the empty honours of his father. 


2Home’'s History, Appendix XLIV. 
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the Prince. Always headstrong, obstinate, and un- 
reasonable, he refused utterly to consider any alternative. 
Lord George and most of the chiefs had proposed a 
retreat across the Nairn, with a view to drawing the 
Hanoverian troops after them into difficult mountain 
country, but Charles declined to entertain the idea.‘ He 
had insisted upon the night-march even when he saw that 
two thousand of his men were absent, and his officers, 
united in their opinion that it could not succeed, implored 
him to abandon it. The chiefs were as hungry and 
fatigued as the common men. Elcho speaks of the hurry 
and confusion when the alarm came, and the shivering, 
starved ranks were somehow got together and formed in 
order of battle. Lord George again objected to the 
ground, and argued vainly for crossing the water and 
taking up a position on the steeper, boggier part which 
had been visited the day before by his scouts. | Charles 
was adamant. He refused to listen to the Marquis 
D’Eguilles, who in ‘‘a quarter of an hour’s private 
audience’’ pointed out the madness of giving battle to a 
much larger army, in excellent fighting condition, when 
his own men were reduced to half their number, starving, 
and many without targets.?, D’Eguilles favoured Lord 
George’s scheme of a hill campaign. 

As serious a factor as the want of  provi- 
sions, or the absence of so many of the High- 
landers, was the bad feeling existing amongst the 
leaders. An anonymous chronicler® tells a story 
(in all probability true) of a quarrel between Lord 


1Johnstone says:—‘‘The Prince, however, would listen to no advice, 
and resolved on giving battle, let the consequences be what they might.”’ 
(Johnstone, p. 187.) 


2D’Eguilles’ official report to Louis XV on the Battle of Culloden 
(translated) in introduction to “‘Origins of the Forty-Five.”’ 


8’The Young Chevalier, or a genuine Narrative of all that befell the 
Unfortunate Adventurer. (London.) 
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George and Colonel John Roy Stewart before the 
battle. Lord George is said to have threatened Stewart 
with arrest, and Stewart to have carried his grievances 
to the Prince, who with unusual commonsense remarked 
that there was no time to decide private quarrels with the 
enemy so near. The old argument about the right wing 
was the cause of heated disputes. The Macdonalds 
claimed the honour from having had it in the two previous 
battles, and as their hereditary right since Robert the 
Bruce had given it to a Macdonald ancestor. Lord 
George claimed it for himself and the Atholl men, who 
were entitled to it since Montrose’s wars. Maxwell says 
that ‘‘the Prince would not decide in a matter that he was 
ignorant of, but as the thing must be settled in some 
shape or other, he found it easier to prevail with the 
commanders of the M‘Donalds to waive their pretensions 
for this once, than with Lord George to drop his claim.’’! 
Lochgarry says that he, Clanranald, and Keppoch all 
argued with the Prince, begging him to change his 
mind and ‘‘allow us our former right,’’ but the Prince 
‘‘intreated us for his sake we wou’d not dispute it, as 
he had already agreed to give it to Lord George and his 
Atholmen.’’ Lochgarry ‘‘heard H.R.H. say that he 
ressented it much, and shou’d never doe the like if he had 
occasion for it.’’?> The Clanranald Macdonald (author 
of the version of the ominous incident in the Lockhart 
Papers) says: ‘‘Our sweet-natured P. was prevailed on 
by L., and his faction, to assign this honour to another 
on this fatal day.’’ ‘‘L.’’? might apply equally to Lord 
George, Lochiel, or Lochgarry. 

Daniel, of course, strongly supports the accusation 
that it was Lord George who forced the Prince into 


1Maxwell’s Narrative. 


2Lochgarry’s Narrative. (Blaikie’s Itinerary.) 
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fighting, but says nothing about the contention over the 
right wing. ‘‘Contrary to the Prince’s inclination,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘Lord George Murray insisted on standing and 
fighting them that day: . .. The Prince, notwith- 
standing his great inclination to avoid fighting, was at 
last obliged to give way to the importunity of Lord 
George Murray, who even used terms very cutting in case 
of refusal ; and was also for fighting His Grace the Duke 
of Perth!’’ Between five a.m., when the army reached 
Culloden after the night-march, and eleven o’clock, when 
Cumberland’s advance was made known, Lord George 
had presumably nothing to do but go round picking 
quarrels. After the catastrophe and defeat, he was a 
convenient scapegoat. Even Charles argued himself into 
imagining that in fighting he had only yielded to Lord 
George’s stronger will. Neil Maceachain, who was with 
him in his wanderings after Culloden, says that ‘‘He 
(Charles) blamed always my Lord George as being the 
only instrument in loseing the battle, and altho’ that he, 
the morning before the action, used all his rhetorick, and 
eloquence against fighting, yet my Lord George out- 
reasoned him, ‘till at last he yielded for fear to raise a 
dissension among the army, all which he attributed to 
his infidelity, roguery, and treachery.’’' This is nearly 
as remarkable a stretch of the royal imagination as the 
letter which the Prince wrote to his father in April, 1747, 
expressing the firm conviction that Murray of Broughton 
was ‘“‘in a click with L. George, tho’ he pretended and 
appeared to be otherwise.’’? 


The result of the half-hour battle was disastrous, but 
inevitable. The Prince had less than 5000 fighting men, 


1Nei] Maceachain’s Narrative of the Wanderings of Prince Charles 
in the Hebrides. 


?Letter 29 in Appendix to Murray’s Memorials. 
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Cumberland, at the lowest estimate, between 8000 and 
gooo. The Prince boasted sixteen guns, but practically 
no cavalry; the Duke’s force included three cavalry 
regiments, and immeasurably superior artillery. The 
weather, which had aided Charles’s army at Falkirk, was 
against him here, a shower of sleet and hail being driven 
in the Highlanders’ faces by a strong wind as they 
charged. 

There are few incidents in military history finer than 
the fierce, futile dash, made through a blinding, bewilder- 
ing haze of powder and sleet, of the right wing of the 
Prince’s army, headed by Lord George Murray. His 
escape from death was miraculous, for his horse plunged 
and reared to such an extent that he was forced to dis- 
mount, lost his bonnet and wig, and had his clothes torn 
in innumerable places.*’ The Mackintoshes, Atholl men, 
Camerons, Stewarts, Maclachlans, Macleans, and others, 
literally hurled themselves upon the enemy regiments 
(Barrel’s and Munro’s) on the left of Cumberland’s first 
line, broke through, and endured the terrible assaults of 
grape-shot and musketry from the two regiments on the 
left of Cumberland’s second line (Semple’s and Bligh’s). 
The effect, at short range, was devastating. On the 
disputed left wing Colonel John Roy Stewart’s, the 
Farquharsons, and the three Macdonald regiments 
neither advanced at the same time nor in the same manner. 
They returned the fire of the regiments opposite to them, 
to which they were then very near; but the Macdonalds, 
perceiving it useless to attack with their swords, and, 
according to some accounts, resenting the affront of 
having been placed on the left, retired, and made their 
way off the field. 

l“Tord George behaved himself with great gallantry, lost his horse, 
his periwig, and bonnet, was amongst the last that left the field, had 


several cuts with broadswords in his coat, and was covered with blood 
and dirt.’’ (The Lyon in Mourning.) 
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Charles’s conduct has been much debated. Some 
accounts say that he rode away directly he saw his army 
being routed; others, that he strove in vain to rally the 
flying and disorganised units. By being killed, wounded, 
or made a prisoner, he could not have aided his Cause, 
so that those who forced or persuaded him to retire—at 
what stage is doubtful—were wise in their generation. 
His greatest blame lies in having refused to recognise 
the possibility of defeat, and considered arrangements for 
a rendezvous, in the almost certain event of this. After 
crossing the Nairn at the Ford of Falie, he dismissed his 
cavalry escort, and sent orders to stragglers and survivors 
to go to Ruthven in Badenoch. Lord Elcho represents 
him as obsessed with fear of the Scots betraying him. 
That his officers and the large proportion of his army 
which remained to him never contemplated his aban- 
doning them without striking a further blow, or seeking 
to make terms with his conquering enemy, is abundantly 
plain. Accompanied by several of the Irish, MacLeod 
(one of his aides-de-camp), Macdonald, the priest (a 
captain in Clanranald’s regiment, and his Royal High- 
ness’s confessor), he went to Gortleg, the house of Lord 
Lovat’s cousin and agent, who had come to him at Inver- 
garry the previous August. Lovat himself was there, 
and his reception of the Prince (with whom he had played 
a double game for so long) has been variously recorded. 
The following letter was written from Gortleg that night, 
by MacLeod, to Cluny Macpherson :— 


Dear Sir,—You have [heard] no doubt ere now of the 
ruffle’ we met with this forenoon. We have suffered a 
good deal ;? but hope we shall soon pay Cumberland in his 


1The defeat at Culloden ! 


Beh PA definite estimate of the losses sustained by the Prince’s army is 
impossible, but at least 1000 lost their lives, reckoning those 
pee in action, and butchered on the field, or slaughtered the two ensuing 
ays. 
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own Coin. We are to review to-morrow, at Fort 
Augustus, the Frasers, Camerons, Stewarts, Clan- 
ronald’s, & Keppoch’s people.‘ His R.H. expects your 
people will be with us at furthest Friday morning. 
Dispatch is the more necessary that his Highness has 
something in view which will make an ample amends 
for this day’s ruffle. I am, Dear Sir, Your’s, etc. 


Gortleg, April 16, 9 at night. 


We have sent an express to Lord Cromarty, 
Glengyle, & Barisdale, to join us by Bewly. For God’s 
sake make haste to join us; & bring with you all the 
people can possibly be got togither. Take care in par- 
ticular of Lumisden? and Sheridan, as they carry with 
them the Sinews of War.*® 


The letter presumably reached Cluny, who appears 
to have sent it to Lord George. There is cold fury in 
every line of his reply, written on the back of MacLeod’s 
airy epistle :— 


Dear Sir,—Mr McLeod’s letter seems to be a state of 
politicks I do not comprehend, tho’ I can guess it is 
wrote the day of the Battle; and, instead of sending any 
word to us, every body are ordered from Lochaber to 
Badenoch to cover H.R.H. from being pursued, which 
I wish it had taken effect. Adieu. I wish we may soon 


see better times. 
Your’s, G. M. 


I observe the rendezvous was to be as yesterday at 
Fort Augustus, but those who came from that last night, 
say H.R.H. was gone for Clanronald’s country.* 


1Keppoch fell at Culloden. 


2Andrew Lumisden, one of Charlés’s secretaries. His sister, Isabella, 
married Sir Robert Strange, the engraver. 


3Jacobite Correspondence of the Atholl Family. 


4T bid, 
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Lord George, who endeavoured to rally what men 
he could, went to Ruthven in Badenoch, where, amongst 
others, he found his brother Duke William, Lord Nairne, 
the Duke of Perth, Lord John Drummond, Lord Ogilvy, 
and the remnants of the forlorn army. He says: ‘‘Besides 
our defeat, there was neither money nor provisions to 
give: so no hopes were left.’’ The following day he 
wrote to the Prince, an angered, outspoken, somewhat 
injudicious letter, which, if Charles received it, may 
partially account for the venom with which he tried to 
hunt down his former lieutenant-general in his exile. 


Ruthven in Badenoch, 17th Apr. 1746. 


May it please your Royal Highness,—As no person 
in the Kingdome ventur’d more francly in the cause then 
myself, and that nobody had more at stake, & in some 
respect not so much, I cannot but be deeply afected at 
our leat loss & present situation, But I declare that nixt to 
the safty of your R.H. person, the loss of the cause, with 
the present unhappy situation of my countrymen, is the 
only thing greivs me, for I thank God I have resolution 
to bear with my own and familie’s ruine without a grudg. 

I hop, Sir, you will upon this occasion pardon me if 
I mention some truths which most of the Gentlemen of 
our army seem’d sensible of. 

It was surely wrong to sett up the Royal Standard 
without having posetive assurance from his most 
Christian Majesty that he would assist you with all his 
might, and as your Royal Familie lost the Crown of 
these Realms by their adherence to France, the world 
did (and had reason to) expect that H.M.C.M. would lay 
hold of the first favourable opportunity to do his utmost 
to restore your august Familie. As for what regards 
the managment of your Army, we were all fully con- 
vinced that Mr O’Sulliman, whom yr R.H. trusted with 
the most escential things in regard to your operations, 
was exceedingly unfit for it, & committed gross Blunders 
on many occasions. He, whos business it was, did not 
so much as visit the ground where we were to draw up in 
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line of Batle, and it was a fatal error yesterday to allow 
the enemy so fair a feild for their horse & cannon, and 
those walls upon their left, which made it impossible for 
our right to brake them, & we were exposed both to their 
front & flank fire. Coll. Carr can testifie that I urg’d 
Mr O’Sulliman to take the ground on the south side of 
the water of Ern, which was strong ground, & very 
favourable for Highlanders, & which Brigadier Stapleton 
and Col Carr had visited the day before at my desire. 
In short, never was more improper ground for High- 
landers than that where we fought. Our Atholl men 
and the others on the right lost Half of their officers & 
men. Happy had it been for us that Mr O’Sulliman 
had never got any other charge or office in our Army 
then the care of the Bagage & equipages, which I’m told 
he had been brought up to & understood. For my own 
parte, I never seed him in time of action, neither at 
Gledsmoor, Falkirk, nor this last. The want of pro- 
visions was another misfortune which had the most fatal 
consequences. Mr Hay, whom yr R.H. trusted with the 
principle direction & superintendancy of them things of 
leat, (& without whos orders not a Boll of Meall or one 
farthing of money was to be deliver’d,) has served yr 
R.H. most egregious ill; when I told him of the conse- 
quence of provisions, he said it was order’d, the thing 
was done, it would be gott, &c. But yr R.H. knows the 
strait we were in. Had this Gentleman done his duty, 
which by the trust repos’d in him your R.H. had reason 
to expect, our ruine might have been probably prevented. 
The last three days (which were so critical) our army 
was starved, & this was a great cause of our night march 
proving abortive, when we possiblie might have sur- 
pris’d the enemy & defeat them at Nairn, but for want of 
provisions a third of our Army scater’d, & went to 
Inverness & other places, & those who did march went 
so slow that that precious time was lost. The nixt day, 
the fatal day, if we had got plenty of provisions, we 
might have not only cross’d the water of Ern, but by the 
strength of our position made it so dangerous for the 
Enemy to have atact us, that probably they would not 
have ventured to have done it, & by that means the rest 
of our Army would have had time to have join’d us, & 


N 
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we could have had it in our power to have atact them 
night or day when we pleas’d. 

Mr Hay & Mr O’Suliman had renderd themselves 
so odious to all the Army that they were resolved to have 
apply’d to your R.H. for redress if they had had time 
before the batle. As for my part, I never had any 
particular discussion with either of them; but this much 
I will venture to say, had our feeld of Batle been right 
choise, & if we had got plenty of provisions, in all Human 
probability we would have done by the Enemy as they 
have unhappyly done by us. 

Your R.H. knows I had no design to have continoud 
in the Army, even if things had succeeded, gladly would 
I have laid down my commission, particularly leatly when 
I return’d from Atholl, but my Friends told me, & 
perswaded me, that it would be a prejudice to the cause 
at that juncture. I hope your R.H. will now accept of 
my dimission, and whatever commands you have for me 
in any other station you will please honour me with them, 
being with great zeal, Sir, 

Yr R.H.’s most Dutyfull & Faithfull Humble Servant, 


GEORGE MuRRAY. 


I have desir’d Mr Sheridan’ to leave £500 of the 
money he has with him with Clunie, for the use of many 
who are in want. We will wait for your R.H.’s direc- 
tions for that and other things.? 


They waited in vain. Johnstone says that he arrived 
at Ruthven on 18th, where he found the chiefs and four 
or five thousand Highlanders, all in good spirits, and 
anxious to strike a return blow at Cumberland’s force. 
No news came from the Prince until 2oth, when a curt 
message was brought by MacLeod: ‘‘Let every man seek 


1Sir Thomas Sheridan’s nephew. He came from France in October, 
1745, with D’Eguilles. 


2Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III, printed from a draft letter in Lord 
George’s handwriting. There is a slightly different version in Browne’s 


History of the Highlands, from the original in the Stuart Papers at 
Windsor. 
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his safety in the best way he can.’’ Johnstone, whose 
account of his own subsequent adventures is so roman- 
tically picturesque that it can well be classed with Mar’s 
“‘lyes,’”’ may have exaggerated or invented the message, 
though it tallies with Charles’s conduct in abandoning 
his army for the vain endeavour to get back to France. 
Johnstone expresses surprise that Lord George and the 
other chiefs did not continue -vith a mountain campaign, 
Charles or no Charles, when they knew every inch of the 
ground, and there was ample provision in the way of 
cattle. From Borrodale, between 22nd and 25th, the 
Prince wrote a letter to the chiefs, but there is no evidence 
that it ever reached its destination. In it he left them 
to adopt what measures they considered best, to hope 
for French assistance, and begged them to keep secret 
the news of his departure. He trusted to gain France, 
and secure either aid or better terms for those who had 
supported him. Home states that Lord George sent to 
the Prince at Borrodale, entreating that he would not 
leave Scotland ; but as Hay, whom he had just described 
in terms the reverse of complimentary, is said to have 
taken the message, the story is very unlikely. Lord 
George and the Prince never met again after Culloden. 

It may be said that Lord George showed a want of 
generosity in thus heaping reproaches upon the defeated 
head of his King’s son, but he was human enough to be 
feeling sore, aggrieved, and humiliated. From the 
moment that he joined the army at Perth, until he was 
forced to witness helplessly its defeat and disintegration, 
he had undergone a winter and spring of hardships, 
aggravations, and incessant toil; endured the insolence of 
lesser men, whose glib tongues and gross flatteries ruined 
his plans for the good of the Cause, and alienated the 
Prince from his best leader; seen his motives regarded 
with mistrust, his schemes thwarted, and his advice 
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neglected. Had it been followed before Culloden, Lord 
George knew perfectly well that the tragedy of the lost 
battle could have been avoided, and inevitable disaster 
deferred. 

Thus ended the last Jacobite rising, known alike to 
history and romance as the Forty-Five. The remnant of 
the army scattered, transportation, or a scaffold, being the 
end of many. For the leaders, fate in most instances was 
not less unkind. The Duke of Atholl, basely betrayed by 
his own familiar friend, died in the Tower of London, 
grimly fortunate in that he thus escaped the ignominy 
of a trial for high treason and a public execution. This 
was the issue which befell Kilmarnock and Balmerino, 
while eventually the crafty Lovat shared a similar doom. 
The Duke of Perth died on his way back to France, worn 
out by campaign hardships, and Lochiel survived his 
exile only a few years. Elcho, suing vainly for pardon, 
lived to grow into a sour, embittered traveller on the 
Continent, whose rancour tinges his memoirs with the 
jaundice-hues of hateand venom. Exile, poverty, ruin for 
wife, children, and dependants became the portion of 
many, including Lord George. The saddest fate of all in 
the long, unnumbered catalogue of unfortunates was per- 
haps Prince Charles’s. For forty years more he was 
destined to wander in a wilderness of broken hopes 
and frustrated ambitions. He failed most bitterly 
in the sight of God and man, alienating and dis- 
appointing those whose love for him was as their 
religion. His greatest tragedy lies in the fact 
that he had nothing to bestow in return for the 
devotion poured out like precious ointment at his 
wayward feet. He could give neither love nor trust. 
The road grew darker and more distressing as the years 
wore by. Friend after friend—men and women—he 
thrust from him, In politics he became negligible. The 
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shadows of a mock court engulfed him, but he had none 
of the sad dignity of James to gild his anomalous position. 
His marriage was the last tragedy in a life full of sordid 
disappointments. He lies now, very quiet, in the dust 
and darkness of a tomb at Rome. Tread softly through 
the grey ashes into which his fiery ambitions and 
passionate hopes have burned down. ‘The white rose 
falls, the heather crumbles to brown, but in Highland 


hearts his reign—he who ruled no earthly kingdom—is 
never-ending and secure. 


Note.—The following ‘‘Articles of impeachment’’ 
against Lord George Murray are supposed to have been 
drawn up by the clansmen after the disaster of 
Culloden :— 


I. That he (Lord George Murray) was suspected and 
accused of mal-practices by the public, and, particularly, 
by John Murray, secretary; and that it was destructive 
to the Prince’s interest, that he (Lord George Murray) 
should, under such accusations, and after the interception 
of the letters at Derby, solicit and retain command, to 
the great discontent of the Prince’s friends and forces, 
especially after he (Lord George) had lost the confidence 
of the people. 

II. That he did not pay proper deference to wise 
counsels; and that he acted presumptuously and arro- 
gantly, without calling councils of war. 

III. That he wantonly urged the battle of Culloden, 
though he well knew that a considerable number of as 
good men as any the Prince had, were absent. 

IV. That, in the night expedition, he acted contrary 
to the plan set down, in filing-off in the dark, without 
giving advice to the second line, by which the Prince’s 
scheme was disconcerted, and the lives of his men 
endangered. 

V. That the Prince’s army was by his (Lord 
George’s) means kept under arms, marching and counter- 
marching without rest, and half-starved for want of meat 
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and drink, for forty-eight hours before the battle; and 
therefore could not exert their wonted strength ; on which, 
with their usual way of fighting, much depended. 


VI. That, just before the battle, the Lord Elcho asked 
him (Lord George) what he thought of the event; to 
which he answered, ‘‘We are now putting an end to a 
bad affair.’’ 

VII. That in forming the order of battle, he suddenly 
altered the plan by which they were drawn up the day 
before, commanding the Macdonalds to the left, the 
Camerons to the right; well knowing that the Mac- 
donalds, who, time immemorial, held the right, would 
not fight under such an indignity. 


VIII. That he wilfully marched the front line out 
of an advantageous situation, and refused to level some 
huts and walls, which apparently would prove an obstruc- 
tion to the second line in supporting the first ; or ruinous 
in case of a necessity for a retreat; although he (Lord 
George) was solicited to remove these evils. 


IX. That, by his neglect, the artillery was ill served, 
and ill executed. 


X. That when the right of the Highlanders had broke 
the left of the crown army, he (Lord George) neglected 
his duty in not having them duly supported, whereby they 
were attacked in flank by the crown horse. 


XI. That he had industriously put himself in the 
advance-posts upon the night expedition, and on the day 
of battle; and had, without any necessity, put himself in 
posts of danger, and therewith prevented the execution of 
all designs. 

XII. That it is evident that the Duke of Cumberland, 
who commanded the crown army, would never draw off 
his horse from his right, and weaken that wing where 
the Highland force was most powerful against him, if he 
had not had intelligence that such an alteration would be 
suddenly made in the Highland army, as would create 
such disgust as to render their left wing quite inactive 
and useless ; which intelligence could not be given by any 
but him (Lord George Murray) as he had made such 
sudden alterations, without the approbation of a council 
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of war, and without the previous knowledge, consent, or 
advice of the Prince, or any of the Prince’s faithful 
friends and general officers. 


All which actings and doings manifestly demon- 
strate, that the said Lord George Murray had not 
faithfully discharged the trust and confidence reposed in 
him ; and that he has been an enemy to the Prince, and 
to the good people of the British dominions, by swerving 
from his duty and allegiance. (Notes to James Hogg’s 
‘‘Tacobite Relics,’’ pp. 385-6.) 


Concerning the above absurdities, the Editor of the 
Chevalier Johnstone’s Memoirs remarks very truly :— 
‘‘The idea of treachery on his (Lord George’s) part is 
too idle to merit a moment’s consideration. The articles 
of impeachment, . . . said to have been drawn up by 
the remaining clansmen, can only be excused by sup- 
posing that the intensity of their sufferings had deprived 
them of their understandings. It is a curious mode of 
substantiating the charge against him, of having been an 
enemy to the Prince and to the good people of the British 
dominions, by swerving from his duty and allegiance, 
to wish to prove that he ‘had, without any necessity, put 
himself in posts of danger.’ . . . If the swords of these 
Highlanders had not been better than their logic, the 
Prince would not have come off so well as he did at 
Gladsmuir and Falkirk.’’ (Johnstone, p. 185.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The Grapes of Canaan. 


‘*He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide. 
Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes. 


Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way.” 
—James Russell Lowell. 
“O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force, 
Surely, has not been left vain! 
Somewhere, surely, afar, 
In the sounding labour-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm !”’ 
—Matthew Arnold. 


A staINn darker than the shadowy accusation of treachery 
has rested upon the memory of Lord George Murray. 
A copy of an order signed by him was said to have been 
found on the person of a Jacobite officer taken prisoner 
at Culloden, forbidding the Highlanders to give quarter 
to the Elector’s troops. The day after the battle, 
Cumberland issued a sinister command :— 


Inverness, April 17th. 


A Capt & 50 men to march imediatly to the feild of 
Battle & search all cottages in the neighbourhood for 
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Rebels. The officer & men will take notice that the 
publick orders of the Rebels yesterday were to give us no 
quarter. 


The lie served its purpose, and excused the butcheries 
and barbarities inflicted on a helpless and defeated people. 
For a century and a half the calumny was believed of 
Lord George, and forged versions of his order published 
by contemporary historians. Even to-day the ‘‘Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’’ credits and repeats it. 
Under the shadow of the scaffold, Kilmarnock and Bal- 
merino asked one another concerning it, and each 
authoritatively denied having heard of such an order, 
though both, as colonels of their respective regiments, 
had been at headquarters the day before the battle. 

The true version, taken from a copy in Lord 
George’s own handwriting, now amongst the family 
papers at Blair, was as follows :— 


Orders at Culloden from the 14th to the 15th Apr. 1746. 
Paroll—‘‘Riee Hemish.’”* 


It is His Royal Highness’s postive orders that evry 
person atatch himself to some corps of the armie, and 
remain with that corps night & day untile the Batle and 
pesute be finally over. This regards the foot as well as 
the horse. 

The Order of Batle is to be given to evry Ginerall 
Officer, and evry commander of a Regement or Squad- 
ron. It is requier’d & expected of each individual in the 
Army, as well officer as souldier, that he keep the post 
that shal be alotted him, and if any man turn his back to 
run away the nixt behind such man is to shoot him. No 
body upon pain of Death to strip slain or plunder till the 
Batle be over. 


'This should be ‘‘Righ Seumas’’ (King James). 
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The Highlanders to be in their Kilts, and no body 
to throw away their Guns. 
By His Royal Highness’ command. 
GEORGE MuRRAY, 
Leutenant Gineral of His Majestie’s forces.’ 


The false version, with the final forged sentence 
skilfully interpolated, ran thus :— 


It is his Royal Highness’ positive orders, that every 
person attach himself to some corps of the army, and 
remain with that corps night and day, until the battle 
and pursuit be finally over; and to give no quarter to the 
Elector’s troops on any account whatsoever. 


It may be remembered that in the previous February 
Cumberland had issued to the officers at the outposts 
which Lord George surprised on his way to Blair 
stringent orders that ‘‘the rebels’’ were to be given no 
quarter. Writing to the Duke of Newcastle from Aber- 
deen at the end of March, the sanguinary Duke regrets 
the probable dispersion of the Jacobite army through lack 
of money. ‘‘For should this Rebellion end any way 
but by the Sword, I apprehend that from the Lenity of 
our Government, and from the ill-placed compassion 
which will be had when our frights are over, the authors 
and actors of and in this Rebellion will not be sufficiently 
punished to prevent another.’”? 


The ducal apprehensions were unfounded. Fire 
and death devastated the fair, springing country, and the 
sword everywhere mowed down the hapless clansmen. 
Lord George is supposed to have left Ruthven on roth 


‘Atholl Chronicles. The remaining extant copies of the Culloden 
order, all in Lord George’s handwriting, are, one amongst the Cumber- 
land MSS., another in the British Museum, and two at Blair Castle. 
They are practically identical, save for trivial variations in spelling. 


2Public Record Office, London. 
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April, but a total uncertainty disguises his movements 
for the next eight months. He was reported to have been 
at Rannoch, visited Tullibardine, and even, it is said, 
Edinburgh. The only authentic fact, recorded by him- 
self, is that he left the country on 16th December, 1746, 
and landed in Holland upon Christmas Day. 

As a soldier, Lord George was easily the best officer 
that the Prince possessed, had he only had the sense to 
recognise the fact. He was a born leader of men, and 
the Highlanders realised this, and were ready to follow 
him with entire confidence. The French and Irish 
factions were bitterly jealous of him, but he was liked and 
trusted amongst the Scots leaders, with a few exceptions, 
such as Perth, Balmerino, and Murray. Men like Ker 
of Graden and Maxwell of Kirkconnell acknowledge that 
his hot temper was his bane. Maxwell refers to his 
“haughty and overbearing manner,’’ and says that ‘‘he 
now and then broke into such violent sallies as the Prince 
could not digest, though the situation of his affairs forced 
him to bear with them.’’ Ker of Graden endeavours to 
clear his character of the accusation of treachery,’ but 
Bishop Forbes remarks darkly that ‘‘it is worth noticing 
that Colonel Ker says not a word with respect to the 
insolence and haughtiness of Lord George’s temper, his 


1The public has been no ways favourable to Lord George Murray; 
but if they had been witnesses of his zeal and activity, from the time he 
joined in the affair to the last of it—his exposing his person wherever 
occasion offered, and in particular at the battle of Culloden, where he 
went on with the first and came not off till the last, they would have 
doné him more justice: and whatever sentiments they have been 
pleased to say the Prince had of him, they are hardly to be credited, and 
for this reason,—because, when, after the battle, Colonel Ker went to 
acquaint the Prince how affairs were going, his Highness inquired 
particularly about Lord George Murray; and being told he had been 
thrown from his horse in the time of the action, but was no way hurt, 
the Prince, in presence of all that were there, desired Colonel Ker to 
find him out, and to take particular care of him, which it is to be pre- 
sumed he would not have done, if he had the least suspicion of what has 
been laid to his charge by his enemies.’’ (The Battle of Culloden, by 
Colonel Ker of Gradyne. Jacobite Memoirs.) 
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great misfortune and fault, in which alone he can be 
justly blamed, and with which he stands charged by the 
Prince’s own words more than once. . . . He acknow- 
ledged with concern and regret that he had been too often 
guilty of contradicting and thwarting the Prince in the 
measures he proposed.’’’ This is to some extent con- 
firmed by what King James wrote to his son Charles 
concerning Lord George’s admissions of being in the 
wrong.” 

Charles himself during his wanderings seems occa- 
sionally to have abandoned the idea that Lord George 
was a traitor, but his views were largely dependent on his 
circumstances. Thus, he told Macdonald of Kingsburgh, 
who enquired particularly whether he could charge Lord 
George with treachery, that ‘“‘he would never allow any- 
thing of treachery or villainy to be laid to the charge of 
Lord George Murray, but he could not help owning that 
he had much to bear from his temper.’’* A few days 
afterwards he told Malcolm MacLeod, ‘‘the conversation 
happening to turn upon Lord George Murray,’’ that 
‘‘Lord George (whether out of ignorance, or with a view 
to betray him he would not say) did not behave well at 
all with respect to obeying of orders; and that particu- 
larly for two or three days before the battle of Culloden, 
Lord George did scarce any one thing he desired him to 
do.’’* It is worth noting that the conversation with 
Kingsburgh took place when the Prince had just 
wakened from ten hours’ refreshing sleep, and doubtless 
was feeling comfortable and charitable. The talk with 
MacLeod occurred during a long, toilsome walk ‘‘along 


1The Lyon in Mourning. 

2See King James’s letter to Prince Charles, p. 212. 
38The Lyon in Mourning. 

4Tbid, 
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the ridges of high hills, and through wild muirs and 
glens,’’ when Charles, fatigued and flea-ridden, prob- 
ably felt much less amiable. 

The Chevalier Johnstone, who acted for a time as 
Lord George’s aide-de-camp, has left his impressions of 
the untiring lieutenant-general, whom he could admire 
without glossing over his failings. 


‘“‘Lord George Murray, who had the charge of all 
the details of our army, and who had the sole direction of 
it, possessed a natural genius for military operations; 
and was indeed a man of surprising talents, which, had 
they been cultivated by the study of military tactics, 
would unquestionably have rendered him one of the 
greatest generals of the age. He was tall and robust, 
and brave in the highest degree; conducting the High- 
landers in the most heroic manner, and always the 
first to rush sword in hand into the midst of the enemy. 
He used to say, when he advanced to the charge, ‘I do 
not ask you, my lads, to go before, but merely to follow 
me’; a very energetic harangue, admirably calculated to 
excite the ardour of the Highlanders; but which would 
sometimes have had a better effect in the mouth of the 
Prince. He slept little, was continually occupied with all 
manner of details, and was altogether most indefatigable, 
for he alone had the planning and directing of all our 
operations: in a word, he was the only person capable 
of conducting our army. His colleague, the Duke of 
Perth, though brave even to excess, every way honour- 
able, and possessed of a mild and gentle disposition, was 
of very limited abilities, and interfered with nothing. 
Lord George was vigilant, active, and diligent ; his plans 
were always judiciously formed, and he carried them 
promptly and vigorously into execution. However, with 
an infinity of good qualities, he was not without his 
defects: proud, haughty, blunt, and imperious, he wished 
to have the exclusive disposal of everything ; and, feeling 
his superiority, he would listen to no advice. There were 
few persons, it is true, in our army, sufficiently versed in 
military affairs, to be capable of advising him as to the 
conducting of his operations. The Highland chiefs, like 
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their vassals, possessed the most heroic courage ; but they 
knew no other manceuvre than that of rushing upon the 
enemy sword in hand, as soon as they saw them, without 
order and without discipline. Lord George could receive 
still less assistance from the subaltern Irish officers, who, 
with the exception of Mr. Sullivan, possessed no other 
knowledge than that which usually forms the whole stock 
of subalterns; namely, the knowing how to mount and 
quit guard. We can hardly, therefore, be astonished 
that Lord George, possessing so many of the qualities 
requisite to form a great General, should have gained the 
hearts of the Highlanders; and a General, who has the 
confidence of his soldiers, may do wonders. Hence, 
possessing the art of employing men to advantage, with- 
out having had time to discipline them, but taking them 
merely as they came from the plough, he made them 
perform prodigies of valour against various English 
armies, always greatly superior in number to that of the 
Prince, though the English troops are allowed to be the 
best in Europe. Nature had formed him for a great 
warrior ; he did not require the accidental advantage of 
birth.’”? 


Later, Johnstone writes :—‘‘Had Prince Charles slept 
during the whole of the expedition, and allowed Lord 
George to act for him, according to his own judgment, 
there is every reason for supposing he would have found 
the crown of Great Britain on his head, when he awoke.’”? 

In contrast with Johnstone’s eulogy, we have the 
offensive Gaelic verses of John Roy Stewart, whose 
detestation of Lord George persuaded him that he was 
indeed guilty of treachery. 


*‘My seven curses on George (Murray) ! 
He got that day to his own undoing. 


He deceived us with his advice, 


We esteemed him too much in his time. 


tMemoirs of the Chevalier de Johnstone, pp. 26-28, 
2Ibid, ; 
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That is the great General, 
The disgrace and curse of the people, 
Sold his honour and right for wrong.” 


The fourth verse of the Jacobite ballad, ‘‘O wad ye 
ken whare she comes frae,’’ has a thrust at Lord George, 
expressed more obscurely, but certainly more gracefully, 
than John Roy’s vitriolic vers libre :— 


“But ah, wae’s me! the Highland sword, 
The Highland heart ahint it, 
Could no ward aff the traitor’s blow, 
Our fate ye could na stint it: 
Selt by a loon we thought was true, 
By ane we thought our ain, man, 
Our country’s freedom got a fa’, 
Nae mair to rise again, man.”’ 


In his Marches of the Highland Army, intended 
primarily for his friend Hamilton of Bangour, who con- 
templated writing a history of the Rising, Lord George 
is ‘‘no blate’’ in stressing his own achievements and good 
qualities. A kind of apologia for this is made at the end 
by Robert Chambers, the editor of Jacobite Memoirs, 
who reminds the reader that Lord George’s narrative 
was written originally for a friend’s eyes only, and not 
the public. The concluding pages give a vivid idea of 
the strain, stress, and hardships that Lord George 
cheerfully underwent for a Cause which he believed 
doomed from the start to a definite and inevitable failure, 
and a Prince who thwarted him at every turn, and blamed 
him whenever matters went awry. ‘“‘I could shew, in a 
thousand instances,’’ he writes, ‘‘that nothing was 
wanting on my part to forward the cause. I was always 
early in the mornings employed in some necessary work: 
any thing that was readiest served for breakfast; and I 
commonly dined betwixt four and five, and no supper. 
Any body who had business with me, or anything to say, 
had access at all hours, whether I was at meals or in bed. 
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On some occasions, I have been waked six times a-night, 
and had either orders to write, or letters to answer, every 
time; for as I mostly commanded a separate body of the 
army, I had many details that, in a more regular army, 
would belong to different people. I not only wrote the 
orders myself when I commanded a separate corps of the 
army, or directed them, but to any officer that was to go 
upon a party, or upon an outpost, I endeavoured to 
explain every thing that might happen, and answered 
any objections that could be started, besides giving the 
orders in writing, by which means there was no mistake 
or confusion, and the officers did their duty with 
cheerfulness, and made their reports with exactness.’ 
Lord George’s splendid loyalty shows again and 
again, when an impersonal, unilluminating reference 
to some speech or action of Charles’s might easily 
have become a sneer or a complaint. ‘‘His Royal 
Highness had gone to Elgin, where he was very 
bad “of “a ‘fever’ of cold? "4°" “T ‘had’ aid dowmea 
plan with Lord Pitsligo, to get five thousand bolls of 
meal in Banff, Murray, and Nairn shires . . .andI 
proposed that most of this meal should be sent to the 
Highlands, . . . but His Royal Highness would have 
it all brought to Inverness, which was a farther carriage 
for most of it.’ Sometimes one is tempted to regret that 
Lord George was not a trifle more expansive on the sub- 
ject of this exasperating young man. The fabled charm 
which is supposed to have captured the hearts of all 
Scotland probably failed to subjugate Lord George. He 
knew that the Prince disliked and distrusted him, and 
the wounding knowledge doubtless deepened his secret, 
never-expressed contempt for one so stubborn, unstable, 
and capricious. _ His summing-up of his share in the 
campaign is pathetic in its unconscious betrayal of the 
failure of the enterprise and his personal impotence. 
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“Upon the whole, I shall conclude with saying, if I did 
not all the good I would, I am sure I did all I could.”’ 


Even more tragic is the admission of Lord Pitsligo, 
when a ruined and hunted fugitive :—‘‘If there was any 
enthusiasm in it at the outset it was of the coldest kind, 
and there was as little remorse when the affair miscarried 
as there was eagerness at the beginning.”’ 


In the early spring of 1747, Lord Elcho, who had 
made a timely escape from Scotland on one of the ships 
which brought the accursed gold that came to be known 
as the Loch Arkaig Treasure, was in the pit of a theatre 
at Venice. Watching the comedy, one of a motley and 
enthusiastic throng, a tall figure, wearing a mask, spoke 
to him by name. When he recognised the voice and its 
owner, Elcho’s surprise, if not horror, probably equalled 
those of the admirable waiter in the Shavian comedy, the 
sight of whose son, the eminent London lawyer, attired 
in a domino and a more childish facial appendage, caused 
his father’s shocked reproof: ‘‘You in a false nose, 
Walter!’’ Certainly Lord George Murray—for it was 
he—at a carnival was about as congruous a spectacle as 
the present-day one of an archbishop at a night club. 
Elcho gives no particulars of Lord George’s adventures 
and escape. Perhaps Lord George did not enlighten him. 
He was on his way to Rome to see his King, a step which 
he would most certainly not have taken if he had had 
anything to conceal, or be ashamed of, connected with 
his share in the late campaign. The King wrote to his 
son at Paris on 21st March (1747) :— 


I must tell you that I was much surprised t’other 
day at the arrival of Lord George Murray in this place. 
After having absconded many months in Scotland, he 
found means to come to Holland, and from thence by 
Venice here. By what Bramston (the corresponding 


oO 
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name of O’Sullivan), says, I am sorry to find that you 
have not been pleased with him, but tho’ I questioned 
Bramston much about him, yet I own I don’t see any 
motive to suspect his fidelity and loyalty. People may 
have an odd, and even a wrong way of thinking, and may 
even fail in something towards ourselves, but may be men 
of honour and honesty with all that; so that considering 
his birth, and the figure he made in your service, and 
that you had never writ to me about him yourself, I 
thought it would be very wrong in me not to receive him 
with all kindness, and even distinction. I don’t know 
how long he will stay here, or how he proposes to dispose 
of himself, but I understand he has a mind to bring over 
his lady, and to live privately wtih her in some retired 
place. He is publicly here, for he has no measures to 
keep; and I must do him the justice to say that he never 
speaks of you but with great respect, and even eloge. 
He told me he had left Lord Marischal at Venice as well 
as Lord Elcho: he says the last was endeavouring to 
make his peace with the English government, but that 
he does not believe he will succeed, and that he thinks 
of staying in Italy till he sees. the success of his 
endeavours. I remarked he brought me no message 
from him,’ 


Prince Charles, after the wonderful Odessey of his 
wanderings, had sailed from Borradale on 20th Sep- 
tember, reaching the Continent some two months before 
Lord George. All his old suspicions and resentments 
against his former lieutenant-general seem to have sprung 
up afresh. On ard April, 1747, he wrote a letter to his 
father from Paris, the postscript of which, as Mr. Char- 
teris truly says, ‘“‘must for ever remain a blot upon his 
name.”’ 


I have just received for certain account that L. George 
Murray past ye Carnivall at Venice with Lord Elcho and 


1Browne’s History of the Highlands, 
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Earl Marrichall,* from thence he proceeded to Room. If 
it be so it is of Laste Importance he shou’d be well secured 
there untill He can justifie himself to me for his past 
Conduct, of which putting it in ye best light, one will 
finde severall demonstrative acts of disobedience, insol- 
ency, and creating dissention: En fin be sides for what 
he deserves I humbly represent your Majesty, it wou’d be 
of ye most Dangeross Consequences iff such a Divill was 
not secured immediatly in sum Castle where he might be 
at his ease, but without being able to escape, or have ye 
Liberty of Pen or paper.? 


King James replied with his usual large-minded- 
ness and commonsense. Having elaborately snubbed 
Charles’s chimerical scheme for marrying the Czarina, 
and getting her to undertake an expedition in his favour, 
(‘‘And really, my dear child, as I said lately, in the way 
you manage matters, how can you hope to succeed in 
anything ?’’), he passes to the subject of Lord George. 


I am truly sorry to find you in the way of thinking 
you are to Lord George Murray. I spoke very fully 
about him to O’Sullivan, who should be with you before 
you get this, and by all he said to me I really cannot see 
any just reason to suspect his loyalty and fidelity.* And 
I remark you do not now tax him with anything on those 


1Both Elcho and the Earl Marischal (Keith) had fallen under 
Charles’s displeasure. Elcho had sued for pardon to the Government, 
in consequence of which Charles refused to receive him at Clichy, where 
he had been persuaded by Lord John Drummond, now Duke of Perth, 
to ask for an interview. The Earl Marischal offended the Prince by his 
plain speaking and his partisanship of Elcho. 


2Stuart Papers. Printed in Blaikie’s Itinerary. 


3Charles had written to the King on 17th April:—‘‘. . . I need say 
nothing more about L. George after what I have already writ, as, 
suppose, Sulivan has already given you en exact account of all his 
proceedings in Scotland, and yr Majesty can absolutely depende on his 
account of everything that past.’’ On 24th April he writes again:— 
“Having already explained myself as to Lord George Murray leaves me 
nothing to say at present.’? (Murray’s Memorials, Appendix of Letters 


from the Stuart Papers.) 
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points. One who had been guilty in that respect would 
have rather exceeded in point of flattery than in want of 
respect, and the fact is that he has lost what he had, and 
the expectation of much more; that he does not pretend 
to be in our secrets, or a charge to us, and that he has 
no other view at present but to get over his Lady from 
Scotland,' and to live privately and quietly with her at 
Cleves, and all this does not, I am sure, denote any ill 
disposition or design. 

If he has been on several occasions of a different 
opinion from you or other people, I don’t see what crime 
there is in that, and this would be a very unfit time to 
enter into such sort of discussions ; and as to what he may 
have failled against you personally, he has owned his 
fault to me, and begged of me to make his submission 
to you for him; and I own this last part touched me, for 
tho’ but too many people have failled towards me, yet I 
scarce ever remember that ever any one made such an act 
of submission as he has done. All he seeks is your 
forgiveness, and to be restored to your favor, which you 
are, I am sure, incapable of refusing him, especially when 
it is what I ask you for him, and which he proposes to 
do himself in person in a short time, and after having 
made his court to you and your brother for a few days, 
to go to Cleves. But as I find you are much exasperated 
against him, I shall endeavour to have it so contrived 
that he may stay here till I get your answer to this, for, 
whatever you may think, it would certainly be of dis- 
service to you should he meet with an unkind reception 
from you; for, as for having him secured, I think in my 
conscience it would be an injustice, and tho’ it were not 
such an act of despotism, would do us more hurt in our 
own country than any he could do us, were he the worst 
of men. The appearance he made in your service is 
publick as well as what he suffers by it, whereas his 
faults and mistakes are not, and I know he has amongst 
our own people his friends as well as his enemies, and he 
may, on another occasion, be of great service to you. So 


‘Commissary Bissett informed Duke James that Lady George and her 
family had left Tullibardine in January (1747). In April the furniture 
there was sold, doubtless by Duke James’s orders, 
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that all put together, any hard or unkind usage he might 
receive from you would be really unchristian, unprincely, 
and impolitick. You may think I have enlarged too 
much on this subject, but | have done so more on your 
own account than Lord George’s, because I take your 
behaviour towards him on this occasion to be of some 
importance to you, by the inferences the public may draw 
from it of your personal qualities and character.’ 


Charles continued in a hysterical strain, next 
accusing Lord George and Murray of Broughton, who 
had saved his neck by turning King’s evidence, of having 
been ‘‘in a click’’ together during the campaign. James 
wrote back wearily :— 

Rome, May 2, 1747. 


I received by last French post My Dearest Carluccios 
of the 1oth Aprile, and I hope you will have been soon 
cured of your cold. . . . I should have been glad to 
keep Lord George here untill I had your answer to what 
I writ to you last post about him, but he is impatient to 
go nearer home, to be better able to look after his private 
affairs and bring over his Lady. I did not think it was 
fit to constrain him, and so he parts in a few days, but I 
dont believe he will be at Paris before the middle of June, 
for he goes by Venice and Switzerland. He has again 
spoke to me with much concern for lying under your 
displeasure, and if you could have seen how sincerely 
he ownd his faults, and how penitent he was for them, 
I am sure you would have been touched with it. It is 
certainly a very great mistake to think he has anything 
to do with John Murray. Nothing can be more different 
than their present situations and behaviour, and I hope 
you wont do yourself the wrong, nor give me the new 
mortification as not to give him a good reception, and 
make himself sensible that you have forgiven him, which 
I should think should cost you very little, since there is no 
question of his staying with you, or of your trusting 
and employing him.’ 


1Browne’s History of the Highlands. (Appendix of Stuart Papers.) 
2J bid. 
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James wrote again on the same subject in a few days. 


gth May, 1747. 

: Lord George Murray parted from hence last 
Sunday. I beg of you when you see him to receive his 
submissions with goodness, and since he owns so frankly 
that he has been in the wrong towards you, don’t put 
yourself in the wrong by an unkind, and by consequence 
even impolitick behaviour towards him for the few days 
he proposes to stay at Paris. . . . Lord George is 
persuaded he will get no favor from the Government, and 
I understand he thinks of passing some time at Bologna. 
Persons like him may do both good and hurt, and it is 
prudent to manage them, and would manifestly be of 
prejudice could they be able to say that their former 
services had been disregarded.’ 


The following letter is supposed to be the first written 
by Lord George to his wife after his escape abroad. From 
the fact that it was found by Lady George after his death 
in a box where he kept any special papers, and that she 
copied it, it may be inferred that the original was never 
sent. 


My children are all equally dear to me, I pray God 
to bless them and make them virtuous, I shall say 
nothing about this in this place; for in that and every 
thing else you will always do as your prudence will 
dictate. The House in Town and Garden have cost me 
about 500 Pounds, a vast sum in my situation, and it has 
exceeded by far what I even intended. I beg your Pardon 
in the first place, and I entreat my children to excuse me 
in that, and much more so for having imprudently 
engaged myself in the forty five, by which I have brought 
Ruin on you all; I shall only say my intentions were 
upright, and I thought to have saved my Country, sure 
I have acted an honest and disinterested Part, but I am 
afraid I have much to answer for, for having brought 
destitution on you and my children ; I hope the Almighty 


1Browne’s History of the Highlands. (Appendix of Stuart Papers.) 
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will forgive me accordingly. No words can express my 
very deep sense of your independent goodness, your 
Worth and prudence would have Guided me better had I 
always followed your Advice, but indeed when I did not 
it was more want of Reflection (for I had ever a con- 
viction of your discerning and knowledge in all affairs) 
than any other reason. My heart is melted when I reflect 
& think on you, my Guardian Angel, & it is a pleasant 
reflection for me to think, whatever may become of me, 
my children lose nothing so long as God spares you to 
them. May you always enjoy that contentment of mind 
resulting from your perfections. 


My most excellent wife, my Dear Amelia, farewell. 
your GEORGE Murray.’ 


Lord George’s future plans and projects were 
detailed, in ambiguous terms, to his mother-in-law, Lady 


Strowan. 
29th May N.S. 1747. 


Madam,—I had the good fortune to see Miss 
Gordon’s’ Friend*® at this place both in his goeing & 
comming. he is in good health & he tells me he is goeing 
for France upon an affair of mear cerimony & com- 
plement, & then returns in five or six weeks to Germany, 
where he is resolv’d to prosecute his former fix’d resolu- 
tion, which is to take a small farm of Io or 12 lib. rent, 
in some agreable parte & pass the remander of his days 
in pace & quiet, as well of body as of mind, & as he tells 
me that he is perswaded exersise is necessary for his 
health. I do not disaprove his thoughts in taking a small 
farm, but I am perswaded he will not intirely fix till he 
see Miss Gordon, tho’ I think he seems to be for gg. 

If his Mistress can provide body, bed, & table 
linnings, with a dozen spoons, forks, & knives, some old 
china, and as much bedding as serves two rooms, & a 
few choise books, a way can be easely falen upon to have 


1Records of Invercauld. 
2Lady George. 
3Lord George himself. 
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them transported to the Farm, after Miss Gordon can 
get her affairs setled, & the consent of her friends. Tho’ 
he has not mentioned to me anything of money matters, 
yet I find as he has been at a good dale of extraordinary 
expence he will very soon have occasion of remitences, 
as far as his dooers can conveniently spare. 

It is not improper that his Mistres know that he has 
manag’ d all his affairs (privat ones I mean, for he says he 
will never concern himself with any others,) with credit 
and aplause, & the more his books & acompts are examined 
the more does it establish his credit; for what remains 
he is perswaded evry thing will be desent, & perhaps to 
outward appearance a sort of confidence. 

As he has given entirely up trade, now that he has 
setled all his affairs, he will not dip any more espesialy 
in copartnership, & to tell the truth I think he is in the 
right, for as he is naturally very honest, he is apt to be 
impos’d upon by others, beliveing them as fair dalers 
as himself, but the captures that have been made during 
this war, & some unfair practises, which were too bare- 
faced to be disguis’d, has disgusted him from any 
further trade, & it is better putting up with the losses he 
has sustean’d, & live upon the litle Farm, as parte with 
what remains on projects; at least he has a chance of 
health, & seems to be sure of a contented mind. Being a 
Citisine of the world he will be in a constant persute of 
Virtue and Philosophi, which are more valuable then the 
peebles’ of the East, or the dust of the West, that will 
bring him content, this would have been atended with 
care and anxiety, & when all accounts are cast up there 
is no doubt where the balance will be Due. If his Mis- 
tres aprove of these centiments & will take her risque, he 
tells me it is all his wish. One thing he desir’d me not to 
forget, & that is to inform you that it is absolutly neces- 
Sarry your sister be always in your company, & that it is 
not proper to trust her with any other person for reasons 
he will tell you at meeting. My service to your Mother, 
Sisters, & Brothers, Grisilda & her Companion. Adieu. 

Madam, your daughter will be so good as to deliver 
this Letter to Mrs Gordon, it being from one who has a 
great regard for you and all your Familie.’ 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 
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On gist May, Macgregor of Balhaldy’ wrote to 
James Edgar, the King’s secretary, informing him :— 


Lord George Murray is not yet arrived here. I am 
hopeful we will find in him when he does arrive some- 
thing equal to the character men of best sense and 
greatest spirit were in the Prince’s army, give of him.? 


Unfortunately, the Prince himself did not concur in 
this favourable opinion of Lord George. His old threat 
of imprisoning him was evidently again written to 
James, who wrote a distracted and imploring reply. 


Rome, 6 June 1747. 


I hope in God you will not think of getting Lord 
George secured after all I have writ to you about him, 
and that you will receive him at least civilly ; for what- 
ever you may think, or whatever he may be, your being 
unkind to him would certainly do you more hurt than any 
he ever could, tho’ he intended it. His coming to Rome, 
his now going to you to Paris, and his resolution of 
living a retired life in Flanders, are, I think, proofs 
without reply that he is not the ill man you suspect him 
to be, and as he neither pretends to stay in France, or to 
meddle in business, I think it should cost you little to be 
civil to him for the very short time he will be in that 
country.® 


King James wrote again on 20th June, acknow- 
ledging ‘‘my dearest Carluccio’s of the 29th May,’’ and 
“remarked what he said in it about Lord George 
Murray.’’ It would be interesting to know if this were a 
renewed threat against Lord George’s liberty, a promise 


1A Jacobite agent, deeply distrusted by his contemporaries. Murray 
of Broughton accuses him of stealing from the baggage at Sheriffmuir, 
and Prince Charles told his father in 1744 that there was no believing 
anything he said. 


2Browne. 
3] bid. 
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to receive him with courtesy, or more hysterical ravings 
and abuse. Unfortunately for Lord George, he arrived 
in Paris to pay his respects to the Prince whom he had 
served faithfully, and who treated him abominably all 
along, just when a severe blow had been dealt to 
Charles’s plans and ambitions. His brother Henry, after 
being with him ever since his arrival in France, had 
returned to Rome, ostensibly to visit his father. His 
departure was hurried, deceitful, and secretive, his real 
object to be made a Cardinal. Charles found it impossible 
to forgive either the act or the secrecy with which it had 
been carried out. Henceforward the hopes of a Stuart 
succession rested in him alone.* Sore, wounded, his 
high spirit chafed and irritated by the constant humilia- 
tions of his dependent position on the French king, no 
doubt he shrank from coming face to face with Lord 
George, and re-living over again the agonising hopes, 
fears, and disasters of his rash enterprise. He was not 
minded to receive either rebuke or reproaches. By this 
time he had probably worked himself up into a hysterical 
belief that the things imputed to Lord George by his 
enemies were really true. He took the petty step of 
slighting the one man who had never failed him, as a 
futile means of revenging himself on the father whom 
he was fast growing to regard in the light of a declared 
enemy. 


It is useless to speculate on what might have occurred 
at a meeting between the Prince and Lord George 
Murray, for it never took place. The following letter 
from Lord George to King James, in its quiet dignity and 


tA contemporary (Jacobite) opinion says:—‘‘The new change of state 
the Duke has embraced of late am afraid is one of the greatest checks 
to our royal family’s interest in England that has happened since they 
have had the misfortune to be abroad, and by every body is looked upon 
of much worse consequence as the battle of Culloden.’’ (Letter of Mr. 
Theodore Hay to Mr. Edgar. Browne, Vol. IV, p. 15.) 
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absence of complaint, shows the loyalty and fine feeling 
that underlay a tactless manner and a blunt outspoken- 
ness :— 
Paris, 13th July 1747. 

Sir,—However unwilling I am to give your Majestye 
the trouble of a letter, yet I think it my duty to acquaint 
your Majestye, that, having arrived here the roth at night, 
I next day informed myself where H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales staid. I design’d to have gone out early the 12th 
to St Ouen to have pay’d my dutyfull respects to him, 
but having receiv’d the inclos’d message, I prepared 
myself to sett out for Germany, and I hope to be able 
to leave this place in a few days. In any parte of the 
world I may happen to be in, and in whatever situation, 
I shall pray for your Majestie’s prosperity, and that of 
your sons, and my distressed country. Whatever mis- 
fortunes may attend me, I shall look upon as small in 
comparison with what you all suffer, being, with the 
most devoted attachment, 

May it please your Majestie, 

Yr Majestie’s most dutyfull and faithful 
Subject & Servant, 


GEORGE MurRrRay.? 


Note, or Memorandum, of the message delivered, 
referred to in the foregoing letter :— 


Paris, 11th July, 1747, 9 at night. 


I was at this moment called to the door by a gentle- 
man who deliver’d me the following message, That he 
was just then sent by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at 
St Quen, who had heard that I was come to town, that 
his R.H. desir’d I should not come near him, for that he 
would not see me, and that I would do well to leave Paris 
as soon as I could. 

I ask’d the Gentleman his name, who, after assuring 
me he would not have deliver’d such a message without 


1Browne. 
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orders, he at last told me his name was Mr. Stafford. I 
desir’d he would acquaint H.R.H. that I had come to 
France with no other design but to pay my respects to 
him, and that I should punctually obey his orders, which 
I hop’d Mr Stafford would assure H.R.H. of. 


GEORGE MURRAY. 


The moment Mr Stafford was gone I sat down and 
wrote what had past, not to trust too much to my 
memory.* 


A copy of the foregoing was found by Lady George 
after her husband’s death, enclosed in the letter which is 
supposed to be the first he wrote to her in his exile.” 
Lord George’s son, the 3rd Duke of Atholl, came across 
both papers amongst his mother’s effects, and sent them 
to his sister, as illustrating the great worth and fineness 
of their parents’ characters. Of the memorandum he 
remarks grimly: ‘‘It shows the return our Father mett 
with for the much he had done, and the all he had 
sacrificed, for those most Worthless People.’’* Lady 
Sinclair’s written comment is almost identical. ‘‘En- 
closed in the above was the following which, from the 
manner of the writing, must have made a most deep 
impression upon our Father’s Heart, and is a fresh Proof 
of the ingratitude of that most unfortunate and very 
worthless Family.—A.’”* 

The head of the house summed up in these candid 
and uncomplimentary terms wrote back to Lord George. 


Rome, Aug. 8th, 1747. 


I received by last French post your letter of the 13th 
July, with a paper enclosed in it; what you say is a 


1Browne. 

2See p. 214. 

3Records of Invercauld. 
4Tbid. 
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subject of much concern to me, & what you do not say 
confirms me in the good opinion I have of you; But you 
will feel that this is a subject I should not enlarge upon. 

I am sorry my present situation does not allow me to 
give you those marks of my favor and kindness which 
you deserve, but at least, as much as in me lyes, you will 
always find me a true friend to you on all occasions & in 
all circumstances. 

JAMEs R.? 


Prince Charles evidently wrote to his father, giving 
his version of his conduct towards Lord George, and 
heaping more abuse on the unfortunate fraternal head so 
recently decorated with a scarlet hat. James wrote back 
the following :— 

8th August, 1747. 


I have received my dearest Carluccio’s of the 17th 
July, and remark with concern what you say in it of your 
Brother, Lord George, and the money I had offered you ; 
but I shall not give you any trouble at present on those 
matters, tho’ I cannot but say that I am the more afflicted 
to see you in such dispositions towards your brother.’ 


James wrote again to Lord George a month later :— 


Rome, Septemr 8th, 1747. 


I received last week your letter of the 6th August 
from Boulogne.* Could I have foreseen what happen’d 
to you at Paris, I would certainly have advised you before 
you left this to have gone into Flanders by another road, 
but neither before nor since I have never heard any 
particular thing that appears to me to affect you char- 
acter, which I think too well established, especially by 
your late publick behaveor in the good Cause, not to 
make you superior to all that may come from ignorant 
or malitious tongues. I am persuaded this storm against 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 
2Browne. 


$Neither Browne nor the Atholl Chronicles gives this. 
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you will blow over at last, and if in the mean time my 
good opinion of, & kindness for, you, can be of any 
comfort or advantage to you, you may be well assured 
of both. 

I am heartily sorry to find that even your Lady 
personally should share with you in your sufferings on 
our account, and I heartily wish I were in a condition to 
supply you in a manner suteable to your merit, & my own 
inclination, But what little I have in my power I do it at 
least with good will, & shall send by next French post my 
orders to George Waters, l’ainé at Paris, to pay to your 
order 400 Liures p. month,’ beginning with the month 
of July last inclusive. I hope this will find your Lady 
in good health with you. I desire she may find here 
many: kind compliments from me, & heartily wish you 
both all the comfort & satisfaction which your present 


melancholly situation can allow of. 
JAMES R.? 


Lord George’s gloomy prognostications that ‘‘he 
would get no favour from the Government’’ were amply 
fulfilled. The Act of Attainder passed in the previous 
summer (1746), whereby forty-three of those who had 
taken a prominent part in the Rising were guilty of high 
treason, ‘‘if they shall not render themselves to one of 
his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace on or before the rath 
day of July 1746, and submit to justice,’’? contained his 
name. He is described as ‘‘George Murray Esquire, 
commonly called Lord George Murray, brother to James 
Duke of Athol.’’® Having escaped abroad, he made no 
attempt to seek peace with the Government, or to return. 
The Indemnity Act of 1747 as a matter of course excluded 
him, nevertheless a letter to a certain Lieutenant Forbes, 
dated from Edinburgh, December the rst, of the same 
year said :— 


1£200 a year. 
2Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 


8“Scots Magazine,’’ 1746. 
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. . . Some people of Your part of the Country, 
has sent Intelligence to the Ministry above, of Severall 
Attainted Rebels, Emissary’s from France, or people 
excluded from His Majesty’s late Gratious Indemnity 
have appeared and daily continue to appear publickly, 
in the Shires of Aberdeen, Banff, and Angus, where they 
hold Traiterous Caballs, and all manner of Artifices to 
keep up a Spirit of Rebellion and Sedition. . . . The 
persons are said to be Ld. George Murray, Pitsligo, 
Ogilvie, Roy Stewart .. .7 


Three deaths—two young and pitiful, one full of 
years and ample in its fruition-—occurred in the Atholl 
connection towards the close of 1747. In September, 
Lord George’s infant daughter, born a few days before 
the battle of Falkirk, died, followed in October by 
her seventeen-year-old cousin, the runaway Countess of 
Crawford. In November the Dowager Lady Nairne, who 
had seen husband, son, daughter, and four sons-in-law? 
gallantly upholding the cause of the White Rose, died 
at Nairne House in her seventy-eighth year. Seven 
months later the Duchess of Atholl died, and after an 
interval of less than eleven months, her not disconsolate 
widower re-married.* 

After the drums and tramplings, the frets and 
excitements of two risings, Lord George settled down 
to a narrow existence, brightened by the visits of his wife, 
whose duty towards her children and overseeing their 
education obliged her to be much in Scotland. In 1748 
Lord George was living at Cleves, where his wife and 
eldest daughter came in August to stay with him. The 


1Allardyce’s Historical Papers of the Jacobite Period, Vol. I, p. 308. 


2Lord Nairne, John, 3rd Lord Nairne, Lady Lude, Lord Strath- 
allan, Oliphant of Gask, Hon. William Murray of Taymount, Duncan 
Robertson of Drumachine, afterwards of Struan. 


3Jean, daughter of John Drummond of Megginch. 
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following letter, political and impersonal, was written to 
King James about this time :— 


Cleves, 4th September, 1748. 


Sir,—I should think myself wanting in my duty if 
any thing occurred to me that might in the smallest 
degree be useful to your Majesty, did I not acquaint you 
of it. 

When I was lately in Poland, the great Marischal 
(Count Belinski) who was pleased to look upon me as a 
relation, and knew the part I had acted in your Majesty’s 
service, told me that when he was at Paris about a year 
ago, he had endeavoured to wait upon his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales ; but by some accident and 
mistake he had not the happiness to see him. He told 
me also that it was proper your Majesty should know, 
that with relation to some jewels belonging formerly to 
the Crown of Poland, and consign’d to the House of 
Sobieski for moneys advanced to the Republick, if your 
Majesty thought proper to write to him or any other of 
the officers of State, to propose that these jewels should be 
relieved, otherways your Majesty would be obliged to 
dispose of them. He said the thing would be notified to 
the diet, and as there was no fund or moneys to relieve 
them, your Majesty would be desir’d to make what you 
thought proper of them. I think I may venture to say, 
that as all the Polish nobility in general are much attached 
to your Majesty and your Royal House, so none seems 
to me more particularly than the great Marshal. What 
I take leave to mention, I have not spoke of to any 
person whatever, nor should I have talk’d to Count 
Belinski upon the subject had it not proceeded from him, 
nor indeed knew I anything of the matter. 

As the diet now approaches, I thought it incumbent 
upon me to let your Majesty know what the Marshal had 
told me. I shall only add, that at all times, and in all 
situations, I ever am with the greatest zeal, 

Sir, 
Your Majesty’s most faithful and obedient subject 
and servant, 
Gro, Murray.’ 
1Browne, 
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King James wrote back cordially :— 


Albano, Octr 15th, 1748. 


I was very glad to receive yr letter of the 4th Sept 
from Cleves, after having been so long without hearing 
from you. By what you write to Sir William I hope 
this will find your Lady safely arrived with you; I 
desire she may find here my kind compliments, and you 
will not, I am sure, either of you doubt of my constant 
desire to contribute to whatever may be agreable to you. 

I thank you very kindly for your attention in inform- 
ing me of what was said to you about certain Jewels, 
which we have had by us for many years, and I shall see 
what can be done to profit of the light you give me in 
that respect, for it were no doubt to be wished that my 
children, to whom they belong, where entire masters of 
them. 

The Prince’s present situation is too melancholy a 
subject to enter upon here, neither can one well judge of 
it till Peace is actually concluded ; His Brother and I are 
now here in the country till the end of the month. 

I hope you will let me hear sometimes from you, for 
you know the share I take in all that relates to you, & 
the justice I do to your sentiments towards me, which 
will always secure to you a particular share in my esteem 
and kindness. 

James R.? 


Lord George replied :— 
Cleves, 6th Novr. 1748. 


Sir,—It was with infinite satisfaction that I -have 
received the honor of your Majesty’s letter of the 15th 
October, which is a new mark of your Royal favour 
towards me. I shall ever retain, with the utmost grati- 
tude, a due sense of your bounty and goodness. Sorry 
I am that nothing lyes in my power whereby I can 
testify my ardent wishes to give further proofs of my zeal 
in your Majesty’s service. ise 

My wife came here the 1oth September, but was soon 
after seiz’d with an intermitting fever, which has not as 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 
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yet left her. She begs leave to lay herself at your 
Majesty’s feet. She is infinitely sensible of the honor 
your Majesty does her. I can venture to say in her name, 
as her principles are founded in religeon and justice, her 
attachment to your Majesty and royal family, and ardent 
wishes for your prosperity are deeply engrav’d in her 
heart. 

I have the honor to be, with the most perfect zeal, 
Sir 

Your Majesty’s most faithful and dutyful 
subject and Servant, 


GEORGE Murray.' 


King James’s next letter to Lord George referred in 
the first paragraph to the expulsion from Paris of Prince 
Charles. 


Rome, February 25th, 1749. 


I received a few days ago your letter of the 22d 
January, & easily beleive the concern you have been in 
for what has lately happen’d to the Prince; he had, to 
be sure, his reasons for driving things to that extremity, 
and I wish those who direct his councils may wish him as 
well as you & I do, for all I know is that he writes to me 
from Avignon that he is in good health.’ 

You will have known long before this comes to you 
that Lochyel’s Regiment is reform’d. A General Officer 
who is in the French Service without a Regiment, & in 
time of peace, makes but a poor figure, & has no pay, & 
I am affray’d it would not be even easy to obtain the 
Tittle & Rank of Lt General for you in that Service ; But 
as you are the head of all those who joyn’d the Prince in 
Scotland, you have, as such, a just claim to pertake of 
the King of France’s generosity towards those in that 


1Browne. 
The letter ran:—‘Sir,—I received yours of the 26th Novr on the 
road. Your Majesty well knows it was not in my power of writing 


sooner. I arrived here on Friday last, and am in perfect good health, 
notwithstanding the unheard-of barbarous and inhuman treatment I met 
with. I lay myself at your Majesty’s feet, most humbly beseeching 
blessing. Your moste dutifull Son, Charles P.’’ (Browne.) 
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case, and I shall flatter myself that I may be able to 
succeed in recommending you to that Court for a pension 
of about 6000 Livres a year. But should you enter into 
this thought, it would be necessary that you should 
yourself go to Paris, & sollicite your own pretensions in 
consequence of my recommendation ; By this means you 
would be at least secure of some little subsistance for 
yourself and your Family, and if a new War should 
break out, if you incline to serve in any shape in it, you 
might the more easily obtain a suitable rank. This is 
my opinion of the matter, but I shall take no step in it 
till I have your return to this, which will show you the 
true concern I take in all that relates to you, as well as 
the good opinion & sincere kindness I have for you, & 
which will ever attend you. 
JAMEs R.' 


In October of this year (1749) Lord George’s second 
son, James, was given a lieutenancy by the ‘‘Velt 
Marishall’’ (Count of Potoski) in his regiment of Saxon 
Grenadiers. On account of his youth he was to continue 
his education for several years before taking up his 
military duties, and soon after came to Utrecht to live 
with his father. 

King James wrote again the next year with reference 
to Lord George’s French pension, etc. :— 


Rome, Aprile 20th, 1750. 


I received not long ago your letter of the 12th March, 
& was very glad to hear again from you. I remark 
what you say about Lord MacLeod,’ whose personal 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 


2Lord Cromarty’s son. Lord Macl.eod’s widow (Hon. Marjory 
Forbes) married, in 1794, Lord George’s grandson, the 4th Duke of 
Atholl. There is a malicious pen-portrait of him drawn by Fanny 
Burney’s brother in 1780. ‘“‘We had the Duke of Athol here for one 
evening, in the beginning of the week. O, bless me, I was never so 
tired, for though his Grace is good natured & far from proud, yet his 
being naturally silent and reserved, rendered him a constraint upon 
Lord F. and myself. I scarcely ever saw _a man-being who had so little 
to say for himself.’’ (Lord Fife and his Factor, p. 127.) 
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merit, as well as that of his Family, can never be 
forgot by me, which makes me the more concerned 
not to be able to assist him as I should desire, 
but still, as bad as my own circumstances are, I 
now send directions to John Waters at Paris to pay to 
your order 1200 Livres, besides your ordinary allow- 
ance, which 1200 Livres you will send to Lord MacLeod, 
but I cannot engage to give anything for the future, 
considering the straits I am put to myself, being obliged 
to maintain the Duke’ in every thing, what he has of 
his own as yet being a meer triffle. 


You may remember that last year I did not think 
it a proper time to recommend you to the Court of France, 
but now, seeing no motive to retard that step longer, I 
writ there lately to recommend you for a pension, & that 
in the strongest terms; as yet I have had no return to it, 
which I do not take to be a good sign, but whenever I 
have an answer I shall inform you of it. 


There are now here some of your countrymen who 
came to make me a visit, and who are much your friends. 
I find they are very sanguin, notwithstanding late mis- 
fortunes, & seem to be of opinion that your countrymen 
are as able & willing as ever to enter again -into action, 
and that they might even do much by themselves. I 
know not whether you would be of their mind, but what 
I see very plainly is, that whatever was done, we could 
expect no support from abroad, and were I to determine 
on the point, I should take it to be a very nice & important 
affair, which would. deserve to be well examined, & that 
whatever might be undertaken should be well considered 
and concerted before the execution; But the situation I 
am in at present makes it but too easy to me to know what 
to say to them on this subject, for as I am an entire 
stranger to the Prince’s views & projects, & do not so 
much as know where he is, it would be the greatest 
imprudence in me to take any step of any kind in the 
obscurity I am in, neither can I foresee how long that 
obscurity will last, but wish & pray that it may end well. 


I thank God the Family here is well, as I hope this 


1Henry. 
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will find you, whom my constant friendship & kindness 
will ever attend. 
JAMeEs R.* 
Lord George replied :— 


Emmerick, 19th May 1750. 


Sir,—Your Majesty’s most gracious letter of the 
2oth April I received last post, for which I return my 
most humble and hearty thanks. I have notified to Ld 
Macleod your Majesty’s favorable sentiments towards 
him, and shall remit from Holland the 1200 livres yr 
Majesty has been pleased to gratify him with, and which 
I am convinced will be of singular use to him on the 
occasion to put him in some equipage at his joining the 
Regiment. I have in my own particular so many 
instances of your Majesty’s Royal goodness and favor, 
that I cannot find words to express my grateful sense 
thereof. Would to God that my acknowledgments could 
be indeed useful and acceptable to your Majesty and 
Royal House. I should then with pleasure and cheer- 
fulness spend the last drop of my blood in so glorious 
and just a cause. Your Majesty having had the good- 
ness to recommend me to the Court of France is an 
additional mark of your royal remembrance, and tho’ 
it could not be attended with the desired success, my 
obligation to your Majesty is the same. 

I am very glad that some of my countrymen have 
lately had the honor to approach your Majesty’s person. 
It will, I am sure, be an infinite satisfaction to them, and 
that it will, if possible, double their zeal in your Majesty’s 
service, that they have had that happiness. The inveterate 
malace of your enemies by obliging your Majesty to be 
at such a distance from your Kingdoms, to hinder, as 
much as they possibly can, your subjects from approach- 
ing your royal person, shews how much they fear the 
effects of those virtues, who all that have access to know 
must admire ; but their government is founded in wicked- 
ness, and is supported by falsehoods. 

I am convinced, Sir, that the Highlanders will 
always persevere in their fidelity, and will be ever ready 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 
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to enter cheerfully into action, when your Majesty in 
your wisdom thinks it proper to order them. How far 
they are as able as they were a few years ago, I cannot 
take upon me to say. Doubtless they have got a violent 
shock, and have lost many worthy brave men; but there 
are daily’ young people rising up, who, I hope, may 
supply these. As we all rest assured of your Majesty’s 
paternal goodness, so that whenever you are pleased to 
order them to the field, they may promise themselves 
success not only from the justness of the cause, but that 
they may depend upon your Majesty’s weighing thor- 
oughly what measures are properest to be pursued to 
attain the desired end, as well as the most proper time 
for undertaking it. If a war should break out in the 
north, the Hanover family, whose interest are diamet- 
tically opposite to those of Great Britain, would in all 
appearance dip in the quarrel; and as they have already 
injured the Swedish nation and the Prince successor in 
the most tender points, your Majesty knows best how 
far they could be prevailed with (it being visibly for their 
own interest) to send ten thousand regular troops under 
an experienced General, (and such an one there is of your 
Majesty’s faithful subjects in the north,’ whose immediate 
master would, I apprehend, not only agree, but promote 
the thing, ) so as to strike the stroke at or near London, 
where, if the affair were not finally ended, at least the 
sinews of war could be secured. At the same time, 
without doubt, the Highlanders would make a powerful 
and useful diversion, especially if they had a 1000 men 
to support and countenance their rising. 


If I have presumed to say too much on this subject, 
I humbly ask pardon, and I hope your Majesty will 
impute it to my ardent good wishes for your Service. 


For my own particular, so long as I live, my 
obedience to your Majesty’s orders shall be implicit, 
and next to that the orders of the Princes your sons. 
That the Almighty may prosper and preserve your 
Majesty and them, and in his good appointed time restore 
you to your Kingdoms, is, and ever shall be, the constant 


1Field-Marshal Keith. 
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prayer of him who counts it his greatest honour and 
happiness to be, Sir, 


Your Majesty’s most faithful & obdt Subject & Servant, 
GEORGE Murray.’ 


Amid the crowd of sycophants, cadgers, barefaced 
beggars, and men who thought that because they had 
fought for his son, the King was bound to support them, 
their dependants, and descendants indefinitely, Lord 
George stands forth an almost solitary figure in his 
dignity and aloofness. He was too proud ever to solicit 
favours for himself, and only accepted anything that 
James bestowed as acknowledging the merit of his past 
services and testifying to the rectitude of his character. 
King and subject were alike in the fortitude with which 
each met the blows of fate, James’s courage being 
tempered with pious resignation and natural melancholy, 
Lord George’s with a stern, unshaken faith in the 
inscrutable wisdom of a Higher Will. 

He wrote to the King from Dresden the following 
year :— 

Dresde, 30th July, 1751. 

Sir,—I presume, with the most gratefull heart, to 
throw myself at your Majesty’s feet, and to offer the poor 
tribute of my most faithful duty and humblest thanks for 
your royal goodness and bountyfull favours, which, from 
my earlyest youth, your Majesty has heapt upon me. 

I have not words to express the sense I have of what I 
feel so deeply impressed upon me by so many transcend- 
ant marks of so much undeserved grace. The letter your 
Majesty has had the bounty to procure me from the 
Cardinal Secretary of State is so glorious an instance in 
my favours of your royal approbation of my endeavours 
in doing my duty, that I shall always reccon it the most 
presious as well as the most honourable instance of favour 
that a subject is capable to receive. I have the most 
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perfect sense of its inestimable value. I shall ever revolve 
it in my mind with the gratitude | ought. I am persuaded 
it will have all the effect your Majesty had the goodness 
to intend for me and my son, and the Apostolick Nuncio 
has assured me all the good offices that depend on him. 

Lord Macleod is now in Finland; as he has got a 
company, and that your Majesty has had the bounty to 
enable him to make his equipage, he will now be in a 
condition to do for himself. I am sorry at a time when 
your Majesty has many straits and difficultys to strugle 
with, I should have ventur’d to have askt in his name 
what I believe, indeed, he had great occasion for in the 
present situation of his going to Finland. 

As he is a young man of real merite, I hope he will 
not only gain the good oppinion of those he serves 
under, but render himself capable of serving your 
Majesty & royal familie. I pray the Almighty in his 
good providence so to order it, as we may all have some 
opportunity to do our duty in our most gracious 
Sovereign’s service, and that your Majesty’s people may 
yet be blest by living under your benign Government, 
which, with my constant petitions to your royal person 
and familie, is the trust and hope of, Sir, 

Your Majesty’s most dutifull, and most faithful 


subject and Servant, 


GEORGE MurRRay.! 


The following extract from a letter to Edgar the 
secretary was written much about the same time as the 
foregoing :— 


The letter his Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to procure for me from the Cardinal Valenti to the Nuncio 
here, was so much above my hopes, and so great a 
recommendation it contained, that I cannot express my 
sense of the King’s transcendant goodness, & I esteem it 
as the most glorious mark of his royal favour. The value 
of such a recommendation I perfectly comprehend, and 
it cannot miss of having the best effects for my son. 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 
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So soon as my son had got his uniforms, I presented 
him to the Velt Marishal and to the Comte de Bruhl, who 
introduced us to the King and Queen, and we were most 
graciously received. I was told since that the King said 
he would take care of my son, for he is not unacquainted 
with every thing that has hapned to me. 

But much greater protection can I expect from them 
by the effects the Cardinal Secretary of State’s letter will 
have. So soon as I received it 1 endeavoured to know 
when it would be agreeable to the Nuncio my waiting 
upon him. He told General Magher that he expected 
me for some time, as he had received other letters he 
believed to the same effect that I had to deliver him. 

We waited upon his Excellency the 22nd, and I need 
not say how well he received my son and me. Having 
so great a recommendation, I acquainted him of all the 
steps I had taken with relation to my son. He was 
pleased to assure me he would speak soon to the King 
and Queen, as also to the Prince and Princess Royal, 
& recommend my son, in the strongest manner, to their 
protection, and he does not doubt but the King will speak 
to the Field-Marshal in favours of my son. 

The Nuncio was pleased to say that he would also 
talk to the Field-Marshal in favour of my son, who, 
indeed, I told him, was disposed to render me all the 
friendship possible, and had told me that he would in 
Winter have my son mostly at his house, for seeing 
company would be of great use to the young man, who 
is applying close to the Military & other exercises. 

I shall only add that I have the most agreeable 
prospect of my son’s advancement so soon as he can 
render himself capable of what is design’d for him, and 
which I entirely owe to the King my master’s infinite 
goodness for me. I shall set out in a few days on my 
return to Emmerick. . . . 

My wife left me on the 20th of May. She had not 
so good a passage as usual, having been twelve days at 
sea. She was something out of countenance to go home 
to be brought to bed after 23 years marriage; for she was 
four months gone with child when she left me.? 


4Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 
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A few letters of Lord George to Lord MacLeod about 
this period reveal his continued kindness for the young 
man. 

Emmerick, 25th April, N.S. 1751. 

My Lord,—I had the pleasure of your lordship’s of 
the 15th March, and by last post, that of the 26th. I’m 
glad to find you have keept your health well all this 
winter. 1 most heartely aprove of your intention of 
passing to Findland, if there be an inbarcation, tho’ you 
have not an immediat call, for it may prove very usfull 
to you in sevral respects. 

Your lordship will not doubt of my inclinations to 
serve you in anything in my power; but realy, I am 
deficulted how to make another application to the King, 
for I told you formerly I had never done it for any person 
else. And I am much affraid, if done, it will not have 
the success we wish; for his Majesty has abundance of 
deficultys to strugle with, and is often much pinch’d; 
tho without doubt he is as desirous and willing to assist 
his suffering and distressd subjects as any prince on 
earth. I am the more unwilling to ask favours for my 
friends that the returns | mett with for my services and 
best indeavours to advise the prince, when in Scotland, 
were not very incouraging ; yet nothing can alter my way 
of thinking for the King and my country’s service, so 
I shall always continow to act in evry situation as becomes 
an honest man. And as I believe I can write more in 
your lordship’s favours than your modesty would permit 
yourself to do, I undertake it with more willingness than 
hopes of success. I have therfor, by this post, wrote to 
Mr. Edgar all I can think most proper to atean what 
you desire, and which he will lay before his Majesty, 
and | expect in less as two months to send you an answer. 
At the same time, you had best not lay your account upon 
any thing; if it comes, it will always be usfull; and let 
not the want of it hinder your putting your design in 
execution. Please let me hear from you from time to 
time. Evry thing that concerns you I will always take 
parte in; and if there be any thing of moment transacted 
in your partes which you think will not-be in the publick 
papers, I shall be glad you let me know. My wife goes 
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soon for Scotland; she desires her compliments to your 
lordship, and we both wish all health, and success in your 
affairs. I remain, my lord, 


Your lordship’s most obedient and humble servant, 
DE VALIGNIE.' 


Emmerick, 1st Aprile, 1753. 


My Lord,—I receiv’d the honor of your lordship’s 
letter of 30 Jully last: but as you then told me you was 
resolvd to make a tour to Britain, I imagind any letter 
I could write would not find you in Sweden. I have now 
your lordship’s of the 14th February O.S., by which I 
see your reasons for not having made that journy ; which, 
indeed, could not have profitted you as your affairs are 
situat, and therfore I think you have judg’d it very well 
not to have put yourself to so unnecessarry an expence. 

I’m sorry to find your lordship is still troubl’d from 
time to time with that wicked distemper the ague. I 
believe if you accustomd yourself to bitters, and dyet 
drinks, it would be of use to you: had your ague been put 
right away at Berlin, I don’t think it would have recur’d 
so often. 

I wish you may have opportunitys of finding good 
books of history, the reading carfully of which will be of 
the utmost service to you in after life. | Your lordship 
may be assurd that | shall ever take a particular concern 
in evry thing that regards you; and if at any time I can 
be of any use to you nothing shall be wanting on my 
parte that’s in my power. 

Pray, send me an account of the country you live in. 
I’m told evry thing is plentifull, except money, and in 
gineral it is a cheap country. I have been long thinking 
of making a toure to Sweden. I have acquaintance at 
Gottenburg, and also at Stockholm. I believe travling is 
chape there, for otherways I could not atempt it; but, 
if I should, I would not pass by my own name. 


1Earls of Cromarty, Vol. II. Lord George adopted this name during 
his exile. 
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My second son is apointed an aide-du-camp to one 
of the generals that are to command in the camp that is 
to be formd near Dresde this summer, but I shall have 
the utmost deficulty to equipe him in horse, &c. Their 
pay there is very small, as first leutenant not above 14 
rix dollers' a month; and he stands me fifty each month 
more, which brings me into great deficultys.’ 


Emmerich, 29th October 1753. 


My Lord,—Your letters of the 17th May, 22d July, 
both from Barsebeck, and that of 2zoth September from 
Helsingfors, came all to my hands in cours of post. . 
I find by your letter of 22d July your lordship had made 
a trip to Copenhagen with your general, and seed the 
camp that was there formd, and the manuvres of the 
Danish troups. I am oblig’d to you for the particular 
account you then wrote me of what you had seen, and | 
agree with your Lordship in the observation you made 
as to their exposing their flank when form’d in batle, 
tho’ it was to be supos’d it was as in sight of an enemy. 
Nothing is more advantagious for officers, and even the 
common souldiers, than these camps in time of pace, 
and they seem to be pritty much a la mode at present. 
I imagine your lordship would have been content to have 
seen the encampment of the Prussian troups near Pots- 
dame. They say there could not be a finer sight, not 
only upon account of the troups, which I believe are not 
to be equald any where, but also the justness of all the 
different manouvres, as well as the variety. I own I had 
a vast inclination to have been there, and I had the 
kindest invitation imaginable some time before from our 
worthy friend the V(elt) M(arechal) Keith, who made 
me an offer, not only of his house, but also horses to 
mount me; but my affairs did not permit me to embrace 
so agreable an offer. My second son come here the midle 

f Jully after the revew at Dresde. . . . I find him 
much growen, and he does not want toung: he is equally 


162 10s. 


4Earls of Cromarty, Vol. II, 
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master of the French and High Germans, which last he 
spakes full as well as his mother toung. But I can’t say 
the same as to his writeing, for he is too giddy, and wants 
reflection. He went from this with his mother and sister 
the end of Jully for Scotland; and he is to be back here 
once this month. I propose putting him in some proper 
place to learn some exersises, particularly the mathi- 
maticks, for a cuple of years. Dresde is a place of too 
much deversion ; so that a young person has over much 
occasion to be dissipat: besides it is one of the most 
expensive placesin Europ . . .' 

My eldest son was, I believe, married the 23rd 
October, to his cusen Lady Charlot, the Duke of Atholl’s 
only child. If he have no other, they will have all except 
the titles, which will be sunk by my attender.? But 
there is a British peerage which will be in Lady Charlot’s 
person, if her father have no sons. 

I’m sorry to observe by your lordship’s last letter 
that your sircumstances are not so good as I most 
heartely wish they were to your own contentment; and 
I am the more concernd that I doe not see that what you 
propose can answer your expectations. I sent you an 
exerpt of the King’s letter, when you got the last remit- 
tance; so that, after what his Majesty then wrote, it 
would, I conceive, be to no purpose to make a further 
application. I shall tell your lordship further that, above 
five years past, the King in a letter he was gratiously 
pleasd to write me, had the goodness to say that he 
intended to augment the allouance he gives me by 1200 
livers a year. I had made no application for that aug- 
mentation, and no doubt his Majesty intended it, but I 
have not heard any more of it. I realy believe his oun 
situation does not permit his doing it, and I have never 
once taken leave to put him in mind of it; being per- 
swaded he would, if he conveniently could, since he once 


1Neither methods of education, nor human nature, had altered much 
in the past forty years. Compare Lord George’s criticisms of his son, 
and his schemes for his improvement, with the letter of Lord Orkney 
about Lord George himself. (Chapter I, pp. 4-5.) 


32Lord George’s forecast proved incorrect. As he died before his 
brother, John Murray was allowed to succeed his uncle and father-in-law 
as 3rd Duke of Atholl, the former’s second marriage being without issue, 
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said it. I supose what money or subsidy the court of 
France gives is to the Prince. This is my thought. I 
always am, my lord, 

Your lordship’s most obedient, etc. 


G. M.* 


There is a faint note of bitterness in the next letter 
to Edgar, surely both understandable and excusable. 


Emmerick, 30th Novr 1751. 


I shall be pretty lonely this winter, for my wife, who 
was brought to bed of a daughter? the middle of Septr, 
recovered but very slowly, and now the season of the 
year is too far advanced for her to venture so long a 
voyage, besides she has some thoughts that Lady 
Sinclair’ may come over in spring with her. 

I am told the Duke of Atholl is desirous of selling 
the roialty of the Isle of Man to the London Govern- 
ment, for which, they say, he is offered 15,000 pounds 
sterling. Had it not been for my situation, I believe he 
could not have done it without my consent ; but I’m sorry 
to say it, and it is a truth, that he is full as much my 
enemy as any of that Government. He has sent my eldest 
son abroad,* but, as I understand, with positive orders 
not to see nor correspond with me. All this is the more 
extraordinary, that, thirty years ago, before he turned 
courtier, he seem’d to have very different notions. Most 


lLord George’s good offices for his young friend were not precisely 
blessed by Lord MacLeod’s family. His aunt, wife of Dundas of Arniston, 
wrote to her brother-in-law, Lord Cromarty, in 1748:—‘‘I have seen a 
letter from Lord M. to my brother John, acquainting him of his project to 
enter into the Prussian service, which he seems to hope his friends here,, 
particolarly a near friend of mine (her husband?) would approve of... . 
It made him start as if he had been half mad. He immediatly 
exclaimed—What ! General Kieth, Lord George Murray! fine education 
for a young man that he hop’d was cur’d of foolish principles he was led 
into.”’ (Earls of Cromarty, Vol. II.) 


2Charlotte, who died unmarried. 


3Amelia, marr‘ed in April of the previous year to Lord Sinclair, who 
died in November. 


4He entered the University of Gottingen, 
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people in Britain now regard neither probity, nor any 
other virtue—all is selfish and vainal. But how can I 
complean of such hard usage, when my royal master has 
met with what is a thousand times more cruel. He bears 
it like a Christian hero: ill would it suit me to repine. I 
thank the Almighty I never did, and I think it my greatest 
honour and glory to suffer in so just and upright a cause. 

Upon receipt of the nett’ you sent me I have gott 
the carabin, for which I return you many thanks. I 
expect to kill a wild bore with it; but I fain hope Pro- 
vidence may still order it that I may make use of it at 
Rome, and, if all succeeds to our wishes, how happy 
should I think myself to send you, when you returned to 
Angus,” a good fate stag, shott in the Forest of Atholl 
with your own gun.* 


This pathetic letter is the echo of an earlier one to 
the same correspondent. ‘‘How happy would you and I 
be,’’ Lord George wrote in 1750, ‘‘to sit over a bottle in 
Angus or Perthshire after a Restoration, and talk over 
old services. May that soon happen.’’* 

They died, neither of them old men, with the dream 
worn-out and unfulfilled. The Prince, for whom so many 
loyal swords rusted in their scabbards, never came back, 
though the song beckoning him, inviting him, loving 
him, still finds its echo in hearts that cannot forget. 

King James’s next letter is written out of shadows 
and dreams :— 

Rome, February 14th, 1752. 


I thank you very kindly for your letter of the ist 
Jany, & your good wishes on the new year, the sincerity 
of which you have proved on all occasions. I cannot but 


1In the copy in the ‘‘Atholl Chronicles,” nett is printed nott. Qy, 
note? 


2Edgar was a native of Forfarshire. 


3Browne. 


4] bid 
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take very kindly of you the thought you had of coming 
and making me a visit here, and whenever your circum- 
stances and situation may allow of it, you may be sure it 
shall always be a satisfaction to me to see a person for 
whom I have so much value & esteem. I am glad to find 
by the letter you send me from Lord McLeod that the 
small supply I sent him came so seasonably to him, and 
I desire when you write to him you would make him my 
kind compliments in return to his letter you now send 
me; my son returns you many in return to those you send 
by Edgar. I hear sometimes the Prince is well, but that 
is all I know of him these many months past ; God grant 
all this may end well at last i 


The same reluctant admission of helplessness to con- 
trol or advise Charles, the same ignorance of his plans 
and whereabouts, show in King James’s next letter to 
Lord George (1753) :— 


; I take it very kindly of you the offer of 
service you make me on the occasion of your two friends 
returning home again, but I shall say nothing in return 
to it, but my hearty wishes for their wellfare, & compli- 
ments to them, for I am an entire stranger to all the 
Prince’s affairs, & do not so much as know where he is, 
so that it would be very imprudent in me to take any step 
in such matters, for fear of doing more hurt than good, 
and I can only pray & wish that he may be well directed.’ 


Three years later (July, 1756) the King is driven to 
admit that he remains equally unenlightened concerning 
Prince Charles. 


. . . Iam always glad to hear from you, and the 
assurances of your attachment towards me are the more 
acceptable that I do full justice to their sincerity. I have 
the comfort to hear often that the Prince is well, but I 
remain always in the dark as to his projects & secrets; 


lAtholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 
2Tbid. 
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he must have, to be sure, strong motives to observe so 
great a silence towards me, and especially in so great 
& critical a conjuncture. I cannot but be more than usual 
anxious for his wellfare & solid intrest.' 


In 1752 we have a glimpse of Lord George through 
the eyes of Laurence Oliphant, younger of Gask. After 
incredible dangers and escapes, he and his father had 
gained the Continent, but the young man’s health was 
seriously injured, mainly by the hardships which he 
underwent during the Jacobite advance into England. 
In November, together with Lord and Lady Strathallan, 
Laurence paid a visit to Lord and Lady George at 
Emmerick. He writes to his parents at Paris that ‘‘Lord 
George has a house of his owen & a pritty large garden ; 
we are lodg’d in ye house.’”” 


Neither house, garden, nor Lord George’s society, 
was the chief attraction to young Oliphant. With her 
parents was the young widow, Lady Sinclair,* to whom 
Laurence decided to pay his addresses. From his letters 
to Papa and Mama, detailing the progress of his wooing, 
one is reluctantly compelled to acknowledge that he was 
not swayed by any devastating passion. 

“The young lady from what I’ve seen of her 
hitherto,’’ he writes, ‘‘is very mutch to my mind, not a 
buety, but very well, seems extremly well natur’d, and 
well bred, and as hansom a straping person as one could 
wish for. This may make you suspect a denial will prove 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. IIT. 
2Jacobite Lairds of Gask. 


8The Duke wrote in June to his nephew, John Murray:—“By the by 
your mother is gone abroad, and has caryed Lady Sinclair with her; 
these Ladys’ proceedings may hurt me in some people’s eyes, how much 
more must it affect you. Dear Murray, I am tyred writting on this 
disagreeable subject.’’ (Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III.) 


Q 
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troublesome to me, but you need not be uneasy for I have 
taken my party and will stick to it.’”’ 


About a week later Laurence proposed marriage to 
his charmer. The minor facts that he was exiled, 
practically penniless, and anything but a good match for 
a widow with some means, do not seem to have disturbed 
his self-assurance. Lady Sinclair, ‘‘answer’d him very 
coldly and desired he would never speak to her more on 
that subject.’’ Undeterred by this chilly reception of his 
advances, Laurence succeeded in persuading Lady Strath- 
allan to approach the merry widow, ‘‘who shunned ever 
after being alone with me,’’ on the forbidden topic. 
He was coldly informed ‘‘that Lady Sinclair never liked 
to keep her lovers in suspense’’—probably a delicate 
intimation that he was, to use the expressive if inelegant 
Americanism of to-day, not the only pebble on her beach. 
An attempt to evoke Lord George’s sympathy and 
parental assistance met with no better success. Lady 
Sinclair, he informed the persistent wooer, was her own 
mistress, and her father had no desire to see her united 
to one who was exiled like himself, and for the same 
Cause. Laurence took his disappointment philosophi- 
cally. He wrote home that Lady Sinclair had told her 
parents of his proposals, so that Lord George was pre- 
pared, ‘‘but Lord Strathallan and I both thought it right 
to put ye thorn in his foot’’—a curious reference to his 
present host and possible papa-in-law! 


‘““What has happened give me not ye smallest 
uneasyness,’’ he writes. ‘‘On ye contrary, I feel a 
satisfaction in having mad out what I always inclined, 
i.e., the knowing her inclinations before I should look 
elsewhere. We are very civel to one another, as to any 
thing more, I’m as easy and indifferent as if I had never 


1Jacobite Lairds of Gask. 
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had any attachment, and fully convinced that this 
happens for ye best.’’? 


He writes from Boulogne on 4th December :— 


We set out from Emerick ye 16th of November; Ld 
George came with us to Cleeves two leagues, where we 
din’d & stay’d all night. Ld George treated us here 
& went home again.’”? 


Home! The word is a mere mockery to one whose 
heart was in the wild glens and mist-hidden mountains 
of his native country. His thoughts can seldom have 
been absent from it. Instead of springy heather and the 
swift glance of brown burns, he stared daily out upon 
flat, soggy fields, and the slow snake of a sluggish canal. 
He never heard the tongue of his homeland, save upon 
the lips of exiles, impoverished, embittered, unsuccessful, 
quick to blame the elusive, ungrateful Prince, whose 
rashness had brought many to ruin and banishment. 

In August, 1753, Lady George, Lady Sinclair, and 
her brother, James, returned to Scotland, leaving 
Charlotte, aged two, with her father. In October, John 
Murray married his cousin, Lady Charlotte, and was 
presented with the estate of Strowan by his mother. 
Amongst Lord George’s papers is a long letter written 
to his elder daughter, just after her departure, which 
concludes abruptly, and was never sent. The opening 
sentences reveal the ceaseless tragedy of this second 
exile, unrelieved as was the first, by the hope of pardon 
and recall. 

15th August, 1753. 


How great a change, my dear child, from the comfort 
of a society I loved, to a lonlyness far easyer felt than 


1Jacobite Lairds of Gask, 
2[bid. 
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mentioned! ... Had my situation allowed of it we 
would have been in places where Carage, Dancing and 
good company would have been greatly usefull to you 
_ in after Life. . . . How happy should I have been, to 
have conducted my two Amelias to those places! .. . 

Riding, walking, and country Dances when good 
occasion offers are excellent exercises to preserve health ; 
the first I do not approve much of for a woman, but some- 
times it may be used at proper times, and the last should 
only be done in choice company. . . . It is perhaps my 
fault if you do not make a curtsy or bow with a becoming 
grace, tho’ I remember you could do both once, as well 
as others." 


In a happier strain is Lord George’s letter to his 
wife, written from Utrecht the following April (1754), on 
the occasion of their daughter’s second marriage. There 
is a pathetic coincidence in the fact that her new life at 
Invercauld would be near the scenes of Lord George’s 
shooting and deer-stalking exploits—places and past- 
times which he should never enjoy again. 


A trow Friend of yours found a treasure in them 
mountens, preferable to all that the mines of Perou and 
Potosi contean, I mean a confirmed state of health, with 
useing no other medicines than the Goat whey and 
exercise. Litle did he then imagine that a person then 
in embrio would be as this day Mistress of them Vales 
and Mountens, where he was in a Poetick manner 
returning his thanks to Esculapious for the benefacts he 
had in them partes bestowed upon your Friend.” 


Lord George wrote again to Edgar on the eternal 
subject of the chances of a Stuart restoration. 


1Records of Invercauld. 


2Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III, 
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Emmerick, 22d September 1755. 


| imagine things are now come to such a length that 
it is not to be expected that matters can be made up 
between France and the present Court of London: so 
that there is all the reason imaginable to expect that his 
Most Christian Majesty will find that the only method 
to be pursued, for his own interest, is to endeavour, with 
all his might, to assist and support our Master’s just 
right and the royal cause. Had the ministers of the Court 
of Versailles, 10 years ago, been persuaded that the 
supporting his royal Highness the Prince, at the 
beginning of his attempt, in a proper manner, with the 
best measures they could take for the interest of their 
Master as well as that of the King, our gracious 
Sovereign, I think I do not say too much if I affirm that 
His R.H. could not have failed of success. 


I had at that time opportunities of knowing the 
sentiments and way of thinking of most people in Great 
Britain. Many, very many, wished well to the royal 
cause. Great numbers would have looked on, and would 
have turned to that side that had success. And for those 
who for their’ own interest were zealous for the 
Hanoverian Government, they would easily have been 
mastered, if, as I have said, his R.H. had been supplied 
from the beginning with a proper force. But there is 
no recalling what is past. I believe that in France they 
are convinced now of the error they were in at the time. 
If ever they resolve to espouse the cause of the royal 
family, it must be in earnest, and their main view must 
be to that. Then there would be no difficulty of 
adjusting limits in America. 

I have been much longer upon the subject than I 
intended. Perhaps zeal has led me too far, &c., &. 


GEORGE Murray.’ 


Only the previous year Prince Charles had written 
to the Earl Marischal :—‘‘My heart is broke enough with- 
out that you should finish it.’ 


1Browne. 
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His vehement, hysterical hate of Lord George lasted 
until the latter’s death, and probably until the Prince’s 
own. The year before Lord George died, Charles wrote 
the following :— 


Ye 1st March 1759. Instruction for Baret. You 
are to assure with my moste humble Respect and duty 
Mr. Orry’ that he has been many years deceived by 
people either approaching him or in correspondance. I 
shall only enter in ye moste essentiall points Ld G.M. 
has bein in his time ye ruin of ye affaire. 

It is certain, and many were witnesses, he refused 
a certain person’s orders to besiege Carlisle, that Carlisle 
was taken after which he made his submission, and his 
master was so good as to forguive him, hoping he woud 
not strangness any more. All and many knows after 
that ye Bolde Marche to Darby by ye assurances of 
France also ye P never assured his contry ye Fr were 
sincere but trusted only in them that he was shure coud 
have accomplished ye hole glorios event had there not 
been tretors or such which comes to the same case disobé 
orders in ye moste critcall instant; who is to answer if 
a Lefftenant (only by comparison) revolts to ye orders 
of his Captain, what is ye Law? Death, who only is 
answerable but the Captain iff he be obeid but not other- 
wise. In ye affaire of ye Athol Castell he took a Hessian 
Officer and sent him back to his core without giving 
notice or asking concent of his Chife Commander in 
fine he afterwards disobede in ye moste criticall guncture 
desided by a Councill of war he proposing ye night attack 
and ye Commander as all the rest approving it. 

According to all military rules and even to ye little 
armi composed of 8000 men a march by surprise shoud 
have bein maide by three divisions but this Ld G M 
droped nothwithstanding all remonstrances ye moste 
convictive however tho one was obliged to march in one 
colone by his opposition wee were in time even to have 
destroyied ye Enemy the proof was when he put panick 
in Locquell? and made him take a side Rode to return 


1Cypher name for King James. 
2Lochiel. 
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after ye was sent back to ye Cheif Commander, and that 
he orderd him on his perrill to advance, according to ye 
Councill of War agreed by all ye Chiftins he turned a 
crose Rode to retret back, so that Clenronald’s Regiment 
not knowing ye trick advanced ye write rode and came 
to spake to ye senteris whom he found quite surprised, 
so that all would have been over after all this Ld G M. 
who took a slip. Instructions in short to Baret ye ist 
March 1759. Ld G’s vilany proved out of all dispute.’ 


Equally incoherent and misleading is a memorandum 
holograph of Charles’s, on the same subject. 


Ld G(eorge) consider(ed) being very bad before 
joining ye P(rince) at P(erth). His refusing to make 
the siege of Carlisle, which P(rince) undertook himself, 
after he layd doun his comition, and ye D(uke) of P(erth) 
opened the trenches, by ye P’s orders they surrendered 
at discretion, as by the countenance the P. made, it made 
them believe his army was Ten T(housand) M(en) and 
cannon of four-and-twenty, tho’ in reality he had bearly 
Three T. fitting all, and only four Swedish field pieces 
of 4 pounders. A little before ye last unfortunate B(attle) 
Ld G.M. undertook the attack of the Poste of Bler Castell, 
where ye Hessian T(roops) were, and he took an officer, 
which he sent back without so much as consulting the 
P. This is a thing so contrary to all rule, or any 
military practice, that no one that has the least sense can 
be guilty of without some privat reson of hisown. When 
ye enemy was so much aproching, and seeming to be 
determined to atack us lastly at Inverness, iff wee did 
not them ye P. caled a Councill of war on ye 16 May,’ 
when all ye chiffs were assembled, and Ld G. M.—ye P. 
let every one spake before him. Ld G.M. was the last, 
and he proposed to atack him that night as ye best 
expedient: this was just what ye P. intended, but had 
kept it in his brest. Ye P. then embraced, Ld G. M. 


1Stuart Papers. Printed in ‘‘Affairs of Scotland,’’ Appendix B. 


2Charles’ dates are as confused and incorrect as his arguments. This 
should be 15th of April. 
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aproved it, and oned it was his project; it was agreed 
upon. But then it was question of ye maner. It is to 
be observed, that ye P. proposed to keep .F. Augustus, 
and to make it searve as a pleace of ralleing in case of 
a defete. But that was unanimously reject by ye chiffs, 
so it was bloon up.* 


The dragging years crawled by, with scarce a break 
or incident, save a change of residence, a letter from the 
King or Edgar, and sparse news of the doings of Lord 
George’s family in Scotland. It must have been a sharp 
regret to him that both his younger sons entered the 
service of the Usurper, though the distinction which each 
achieved in his career was a source of gratification to the 
father, so far as he lived to see it a great way off. The 
last three years of his wandering, chequered, shadowed, 
and no doubt wearisome life, were spent in Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam. The end came, with merciful sudden- 
ness and swiftness, at Medemblik, in North Holland, in 
1760. 

Lady George, who was with her husband and their 
youngest daughter, tells of the last days in two letters 
to John Murray. 


Medenbleak, 1oth Octr. 1760. 


Dear Son,—My dearest Friend was not at all well 
Thursday night last, the 2nd of the month, complaining 
of a coldness and heaviness. On Friday had a small fit 
of an Ague; Saturday was pretty well; Sunday another 
little fit, when the Doctor said it was the ague, and 
ordered medicines accordingly; Monday pretty well; 
Tuesday another little fit, but in all this time was not 
at all confined to bed, excepting the two last days during 
the fits; but on Wedensday & Thursday grew all of a 
sudden extreamly ill, and today, God pity me, I have 
small hopes. I delay’d writing you Thursday, it having 


1Stuart Papers. Printed in Text of Browne’s History of the High- 
lands, Vol. III. 
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been only Wedensday evening that we were at all 
alarmed, & mostly since that time he has been in a very 
high fever, and is at present extreamly bad. There has 
been two physicians attending him who have the 
characters of understanding their business, but that, woe 
is me, does not seem to avail him. I have, you may 
believe, nether my mind fit for writing, nor time to do 
it from attending my Dearest. 

You will, when you incline, let your Sister know 
of these sad tidings. God Bless & preserve you, L.C.,? 
and your young ones, & wishing the same to Amily & 
hers, I ever remain 

Yours A. M.? 


Medenbleak, 12 Octr 1760, Sunday Evening. 

Dear Son,—You would see by my Letter of the roth 
how small hopes there was then of your worthy Father. 

He turned worse and worse, and at four o’clock of 
the 11th in the morning it pleased God to take him. 

I believe I wrote you before that he had been blooded 
on the Sunday, sleep’d very well that night; went about 
through the house on the Munday, only complaining of 
a sleepyness; Tuesday took again what we imagin’d to 
be another fit of an ague; on Wedensday turned worse, 
and upon Thursday was blister’d, had cataplasm apply’d 
to his legs, and got medicines that the Doctors prescrib’d, 
but alas no remedys would do, for the fever always 
augmented from Friday midday with great violence 
untill the time that he expired. 

God only knows my sad and afflicted heart, and 
disconsolate situation in the loss I have made of so kind, 
and affectionate, and inestimable Friend and Husband, 
but I shall not insist upon this so deeply affecting 
subject. My Dearest & best Life is to be intered in the 
Church here upon Tuesday, at which will be present 
some of his acquaintances from Amsterdam, and all the 
people of any fashion in this place, of whom he was much 
regarded while living by those who knew him, and now 
extreamly regreted when he is no more. 


lLady Charlctte. 
2Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 
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You will please acquaint your Brothers James and 
George of this sad event, and any body else whom you 
think you should, in particular good Aber.’ who always 
show’d so great a liking and constant friendship to the 
worthy Deceased. 

. . . Lam ever your most affectionate Mother, 


AMILIA Murray.? 


The recipient of the following letter is unknown. 
Possibly it may have been John Murray, though 
politics and distance make it unlikely. 


Rome, Decr gth, 1760. 


Sir,—I have received your letter of Octr 23rd, and 
having had the honor to communicate the contents of it 
to the King my master, his Majesty was pleased to 
express the greatest concern for the death of Ld George 
Murray, for whom he had a very particular regard and 
esteem, and commands me to make his sincere compli- 
ments of condolence to his Lady on this mournful 
occasion. Mr Lumsden and I beg you'll say to my Lady 
every thing that is proper from us on this melancholy 
event, and assure her of our constant attachment to her. 

I am very sincerely, Sir, yr most obt & most humble 
Servt, 

JAMES Epcar.° 


The following is a translation from the Dutch of a 
paper concerning Lord George’s burial at Medemblik :—* 


1Moray of Abercairney. 
2Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 
3Ibid. 


4As an example of how deeply distance and exile severed members 
of the Atholl family, the widow of the 3rd Duke wrote to her son in 1775: 
“‘When your father claimed the peerage it was necessary to prove your 
Grandfather’s (Ld George’s) death; this was difficult to do as he died in 
Holland without it being known where to any in Brittian but Lady George. 
She could be no evidence. . . . However luckily a Mr Charles, Chaplin 
to the English Church at Amsterdam, or Roterdam, I’ve forgot which, 
was luckily proved to be in London, and swore that he knew he was dead, 
and (that he had) assisted Lady George in her distress.’’ (Atholl 
Chronicles, Vol. IV.) 
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The under written Pieter Spaander and Pieter De 
Zee, Old Burgomasters, and at present Church Masters 
of the Reformed Church in the Town of Medemblik, in 
North Holland, Certify under our Hands & Seals to all 
whom these Presents may concern or have occasion for 
the same, That it is true— 

That in the month of October in the year 1760, Lady 
Amilia Murray, Dowager of My Lord George Murray 
(at that time living here in her own House), Bought of 
the then Church Masters a Grave, No. 72, in the Choir 
of the Church. That the Body of the said Lord George 
Murray was laid in the said Grave with all the Honour 
& Pomp usual in this place, and by order of the said Lady 
Murray, there was a new stone laid upon the grave, on 
which the arms here-under affixed by our Seals are cut, 
and under the same this inscription :— 

‘‘Here Lies Interred the Body of the Right Honble 
Lord George Murray, the 5th son of His Grace John 
Duke of Atholl, who died the 11th day of Octob. 1760, 
in the 66th year of his age, Leaving behind him a 
mournful Widow, three sons & Two daughters. No. 
72. ‘I know that my Redeemer Livith,’ Job 19, 25.’’ 
And also the Escutcheon of the Family was hung up, 
and now hangs, on the South wall of the Choir next the 
Grave. 

Moreover, by order of the said Lady Murray, the 
purchase money’ of the said Grave was paid, & the same 
shut up for the space of one hundred years. Lastly the 
underwritten Burgomaster Spaander Declares that, out of 
Respect for Lady Murray and her noble Family, he 
did promise, and now again promises for himself, his 
children, & Descendants, always to keep, & to have under 
his & their protection, the Grave & arms of the said Lord 
George Murray as our own property. 

In confirmation of the Truth we have signed these 
presents & affixed our seals. 

In Medemblik, the 2oth January 1764. 

Pr SPAANDER. P. DE ZEE.? 

Seal, etc. 


1Thirty Guilders, i.e., Two Pounds Ten Shillings. 
2Atholl Chronicles, Vol. III. 
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“Tt is a matter of great indifference where the body 
lyes after Death, but it pleases whilest in Life to think 
of being laid near to those we loved.’’ Lord George’s own 
words of many years before found no fulfilment in his 
case. The flesh which had housed so strong a spirit has 
its resting-place, ‘‘till the day when the dust shall 
quicken,’”’ in a foreign land, far from home and kin. 
To many his life, a large part of which was passed in 
exile, may seem a failure, the sum of his achievements 
very small. Yet he was a great man. As a leader he is 
worthy to be ranked with Montrose and Dundee, one 
whose men loved and followed him. He was true to his 
principles and to his King. In his domestic life he 
shows as a devoted husband, an affectionate father, a 
faithful friend. Dark things were said of him, and stains 
cast.upon his name, but none was more deserving of the 
description which the Highlanders bestowed upon him 
in the Forty-Five—‘‘duine firinneach,’’—‘‘the righteous 
man.”’ 
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APPENDIX I. 


Letter of Lord George Murray to James, Duke of Atholl. 


Tullibardine, 7 March 1741. 


Dear Brother,—I have the pleasure of your few lines 
of the 28th Febr, & am very glad to see by the nott you 
sent inclos’d that so many of our Gentlemen in this 
Country are provided in Commissions in the new Levies. 
I think this should make the most of the Shire sensible 
of the obligations so many ly under to you, & may have 
its weight on a proper occasion. 

I have thought this good time past of giveing you 
a hint in relation to the naturall interest you have in the 
Highlands of Scotland, & amongst the Highlanders, & 
tho’ I have myselfe been of litle consequence to you 
hitherto, yet in this I believe, if you thought it worth 
your while, I could be of use to you. I reccon but three 
considerable Families in the Highlands, Argile’s, 
Gordon’s & your own. The two former, upon different 
accounts, have little to say at present. If then you 
thought it worth your while, by doeing some favours to 
the Cheefs themselves, or to some of their near relations, 
you could not miss to atatch them very strongly to your 
Interest, which would be doeing, in my oppinion, Great 
Service to Government. Glengary’s Familie has of a 
long time been atatched to yours, MacLeoude, & now 
McIntosh, are nearly allyd to you, & I could ingage to 
fall upon a way to bring others to be as much atatched to 
you. In short, if the war should turn ginerall, perhaps 
there might be occasion of more as one Highland Regi- 
ment, & either in that way, or some other, you might doe 
favours to severalls of the Highland Families, which 
would add to that weght your Familie already has in 
that country, & I dar venture to affirm the Government 
would find great advantage by your so doeing, for by 
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degrees that country would be brought to be of Service, 
wherase just now it is a burthen, & sometimes a vexation 
to the Government. If you think this worth the con- 
sideration, I think I have advanced nothing but what 
can be made good. 

I ever am, Dear Brother, most affectionately yours, 


GEORGE Murray.’ 


APPENDIX IT: 


Evidence against Lord George Murray, taken on 
behalf of the Government, after the Forty-Five.? 


1st Witness—Charles Campbell, Lieutenant of the 
Edinburgh Regiment. 

Lord George Murray was at Edinburgh. 

In the months of Septr and Octr Ld Geo. Murray 
was very often seen in arms, with his Broadsword and 
pistol, giving directions in Holyrood House, and 
particularly was one night going up with a design (as 
was Said) to make an attack upon the Castle. 


The directions appeared to be military on the part 
of the Rebels. 


znd Witness—John Hickson, Vintner in Perth. 


I saw Lord George Murray come into my house when 
the Pretender was there in Septr last, and he was very 
often with the Pretender’s son. 

I did not see him in Arms, but in the Highland dress. 

I believe he had a Broadsword and cockade, but I 
don’t positively remember. 


1Atholl Chronicles, Vol. II. 


2Newcastle Papers, British Museum, 
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I did not see him on a march, but in company with 
some officers. 

I saw him in company with the Pretender’s son, 
with whom he dined and supped very often. 

He was treated by the Rebel officers as a general 
officer. 

I saw him after the Battle of Preston Pans. 

I knew him many years before. 

He is a brother to the Duke of Atholl. 


3rd Witness—John Vere. 


I saw Ld George Murray at the same time in arms, 
as a Highland man with a Broadsword. 

I saw him at the head of the Rebel army from the 
2d or 3d to the 20th Decr. He was Major Genl and had 
a Regt of his own. 


4th Witness—Wm Hastie, a surgeon. 


I saw the person called Ld George Murray march in 
arms with the Rebels. He generally went at the head 
of them. 


APPENDIX III. 
Letter of Lord George Murray to his daughter, Amelia. 


Abercarny 11th Feb. 1745. 

Dr Daughter,— cen 

Your Mama wrote to you yesterday, but as it is to be 
delivered you by Abercarny, who tho gone off this 
morning will not be at Edr. for a week, by reason of his 
making some stay at Dunibrissle, I imagined you would 
be impatient to hear some particulars about her, which 
you will have at greater length when you receive her 
ietter. We were in no small apprehentions about the 
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roads in this great storm when we left Dunkeld on 
Monday the 4th instant, but very agreably were we sur- 
prised to find the way so well paved that the roads, 
particularly to moor of Kairn which used to be so bad, 
was better than ever I saw them in summer. In short 
we had a fine day and your Mama rode easier than 
ordinary, she was much pleased with your sadle, and the 
horse, Yoke, which is now to be called her Pad; I 
really believe she will turn fond of riding, and I am 
resolved to get such another saddle as yours for her. We 
went only to Standly that day, that being a visit we long 
intended. The weather was so bad upon the Wednesday 
& Thursday that we were very glad to be in such good 
quarters, and stayed till Friday; that proved a fine day 
and we made Balgowen which was our next intended 
stage, just as quick as we could have done in summer ; 
and on Saturday night we came here, which was a short 
stage of four miles. Our intention was to have been 
home this day, but Lady Christian is so pressing and 
obliging that it will be tomorrow before you see Georgie’ 
who is in perfect good health, and I daresay would send 
his service to you did he know I were writing. James 
Robertson who(m) we sent to Tullibardine on Saturday 
is just now come from thence with the young man’s 
compliments. The snow is prodigiously deep there and 
no shifting (provender) for the beasts but what they get 
thrown to them. Our first calfe of this season is dead, 
as also an English ewe that had two lambs, but there is 
another ewe in good health after bringing forth two fine 
lambs, and another with one lamb, so you see Georgie 
does not want company. 


I am now to recommend to you to take care of 
yourself, and mind your Dancing &c. I need not say 
more upon this subject, since I know you have as much 
a desire to do well as your parents can wish. Your 
behaviour in company is the main point, and that I hope 
will always be improving. 


We have not heard from vou this fortnight. Our 
letters that came last week to Tullibardine were all sent 


1His youngest son. 
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off on Saturday for Dunkeld, and we missed the express, 
for they thought we were so (as) near them, as this place 
is. Your Mother, who I have the pleasure to tell you is 
in very good health, sends you her Blessings in which 
I join. The Lady of this house makes you compliments 
as does Miss. Pray, remember to say what you think 
can be agreable in our (this minute I have got yours of 
ist February which I shall answer soon) names to 
Countess Dundonald and the young Ladys. We are 
concerned that Mrs. Donaldson keeps her cough so long. 
Sure she may have the best advice, say she must be very 
careful of herself. 
Adieu.’ 


From the same to the same. 


Arnhall, 15th March 1745. 


Dear Daughter, 

I received Miss Hamilton’s letter which came by the 
carier, and shall write to her next week. Both you and I 
are much obliged to her (as indeed we are to all my Lady 
Dundonald’s family) for she writes very favourably of 
you, and I am persuaded you will do your utmost to 
deserve her good opinion and everybody’s else. 

I left your Mama and Georgie in good health 
Tuesday last, I propose returning to Tullibardine 
tomorrow. I found your Grandmama as well in her 
health as ever I see’d her, which I was very glad to find, 
as I was afraid she might have been the worse of wanting 
Mrs. Donaldson so long. 

As it is uncertain how short your stay may be now at 
Edinburgh I make no doubt of your making the best use 
of your time. 

I have sent you a six and thirty shilling piece, which 
I desire you to make use of for any little things you don’t 
incline to put in your accounts, and you need not take 


'Records of Invercauld, 


R 
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notice to anybody that I sent it you." James Stewart, 
who will deliver you this, will get it chang’d for you if 
you incline to employ him. I recommend you to be 
always neat, especially about the feet, for nothing ts 
more becoming to a young person like you than to wear 
stockings and shoes. Your grandmother sends you her 
blessing and I remain, dear daughter, 


Your most affect. Father 


GEORGE MuRRAY.? 


APPENDIX IV. 
Lord George Murray’s Account of the Battle of Falkirk. 
(From ‘‘Atholl Chronicles.’’) 


It is not an easy task to discribe a Batle; springs & 
motions escape the eye, & most officers are necessarly 
taken up with what is imediatly near themselves, so that 
it is nixt to imposible for any one to observe the whole ; 
add to this the confusion, the noise, & the concern that 
people are in whilest in the heat of action. The smalest 
oversights & most minute Incidents are often the cause 
of the loss or gain of the day, an oportunity once miss’d 
cannot be recal’d, & when a commanding officer comitts 
a mistake, it may perhaps not be perceiv’d but by very 
few, if by any, & yet prove fatall, and there is not any 
parte that is so trying for a generall as the imediat 
laying hold of opportunitys, either in improving 
advantages, or giving immediate succour where it is 
necessarry. This requires a quick eye, a good judgment, 
& great composure of mind. As there were particular 
relations publish’d of the Batle of Falkirk I shall refer to 


'This was a Spanish coin, probably an inconvenient relic of the Rising 
of 1719. 


2Records of Invercauld, 
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them. In the following description I propose taking 
notice of some of the most materiall Incidents that were 
ommitted in the former accounts, either by the hurry they 
were wrote in, or that perhaps it was not convenient at 
first to discover some mistakes which were the reall cause 
that the Batle was not so desisive as it might have proven, 
& certainly would, had the Highland Army made a 
proper use of the Infinite advantage they had by their 
position, the nearness of the atact, the desent of a hill, 
the strong wind and rain which was in their backs, & 
directly in the enemy’s face, & that they had some mossy 
ground upon their Right which prevented the enemy’s 
Horse from being able to Flank them, and that by reason 
of the badness of the road and steepness of the Hill, there 
cannon were of no use to them; in a word, the Highland 
Army had all the advantages that nature or arte could 
give them. 

Their Right wing, which consisted of the 
MacDonalds in the front line & the Atholl men in the 
second line, were a full quarter of an houre in sight of 
the body of the enemy’s Horse, & within musket shott. 
They advanced very slowly, both that they might keep 
their Ranks (which they did perfectly well) & to give 
time to the left to come up & form, for from the time 
they had pass’d the water of Caron at Dunipace, which 
was in sight of the enemy, till they had taken possession 
of the ground they intended, they had marched very 
quickly to prevent the enemy’s gaining the advantage of 
the ground & wind, but so soon as they had got posession 
of that field they advanced in line of Batle foot by foot till 
they gvere within pistole shott of the enemy’s Horse, Lord 
Geo: Murray goeing alongst the line all the time and 
desiring them to keep their ranks & not to fire till he 
gave the order. 

All this was execute with as much exactness as was 
posible, & as sometimes on parte of the line was further 
advanced than the rest, they halted till the others came 
equall with them. Upon the left Locheall’s Batalion, 
who were upon the extreamity of the line, found that they 
were outflank’d by three Batalions of the enemy; This 
might have been easely remided had two or three 
Batalions of the second line been extended on that wing, 
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but as each Collonell commanded only their own 
Regements, they gave no orders to any but their own 
men, for the Highlanders do not willingly obey the chiefs 
of one another, & the great Loss was that there was no 
superior officer upon that wing, For altho’ it is said, in 
the printed relations of the Batle, that Ld John 
Drummond commanded the left wing, yet I believe he 
had no directions to do it, and was not there when the 
Batle begun; He had gone by order, when the march 
began, towards the High Road (which led thro’ the Tore 
wood directly to Falkirk) with most of the horse to make 
a faint, as if the whole army were to march that way ; 
& when the foot came to the water of Carron he turned 
short & follow’d them, & by the time he came up they 
were drawn up on the field of Batle; He join’d the 
Prince, with so many of the horse, who was with the 
Irish Pickets & some other Troups as the corps of 
reserve. The rest of the Horse were sent to the Right, 
particularly Ld Elcho, with so many of the Horse 
Guards, who drew up behind the Athollmen, for by 
reason of a small morass, by which Ld. George Murray 
had cover’d his flank, Ld Elcho could not pass further 
to the right. 

This was the position when the Batle began by the 
enemy’s Horse (who before that had made _ severall 
motions with a design to draw the fire & then ride in and 
brake the Highlanders), they came at last at the full 
trot in very good order within Pistoll shott of the first 
line, then Ld George Murray gave orders to fire, which 
was done with such execution that it intirely broke them, 
but after that there was no posebility of making the 
Macdonalds keep their ranks; many of that first line of 
the Right pursu’d the Horse & fell in with some of the 
enemy’s Militia. 

In about five minutes after this first fire the left, 
consisting of the Camerons, Stewarts of Appine, the 
Macfearsons, Frazers, & others, were charg’d by the 
enemy’s foot, & also a Body of Horse; upon these they 
spent a good parte of their Fire, so that when they atact 
the foot they had scarse any of their fire left, but went 
in with great Bravery sword in hand. What did them 
most damage was these three Regements of the enemy’s 
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foot who flank’d them, & the second line of the High- 
landers left, instead of moving further to the left, or 
keeping their line till they should receive orders, crouded 
in with the first line, at least many of them did, and went 
down upon the enemy with them; the rest of the second 
line fell into confusion, their ranks being thin’d by those 
who had run in with the first line. 

Those who had atact, seeing the three Regements of 
the enemy that were upon their left intire, and nothing 
to opose them, retyred back to the ground they had at 
first been drawn up upon. By this time Ld George 
Murray had advanced with the Atholl men, who keept 
their line in perfect good order, & having a full vew of 
the confusion the enemy were in, he resolv’d to atact 
them upon their retreat, & did all in his power to rally 
the Macdonalds as he marched down the hill. He sent 
Coll: Carr to intreat that the reserve might advance on 
the left; Coll: Carr came forward with the Piquets, & 
Ld John Drummond with severall other officers came up 
with them, as also severall of those who had made the 
atact upon the left. Before this time Ld George Murray 
had got near the foot of the Hill, & had passed the 
enemy’s cannon, which they had left behind. He found 
that there was three or four Regements of the enemy in 
their Rear, in better order than the rest of their Body, 
& a Regement of Dragouns, which had been in their 
right wing; these, tho’ marching off very quick, were 
however intire. The other parte of their Armie was in 
the utmost confusion, runing off by fourtys and fiftys to 
the right & left to get sooner in to Falkirk, so that their 
line was in the utmost disorder except those in the rear ; 
but as he had not above six or seven hundred men with 
him, the rest being scater’d on the face of the hill, he 
judged it would be risquing all the advantage they had 
gain’d, & the Regiment of horse keept always in the rear, 
they got in to Falkirk by the time he was at the foot of 
the hill, which was a large musket shott from the town, 
& the Irish Piquets then join’d him & severalls from the 
different corps. Most were of oppinion to retreat towards 
Dunipace, & the places adjacent, where the men might be 
cover’d, it being a prodigious rain, but Ld George 
Murray was absolutely for marching in to the town, for 
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he said that if the enemy had the least time they might 
line the houses, and clean their guns, so as to make it 
imposible for them to get in, did they give them time, 
and that therefore there was not on moment to be lost, 
for he was certain the enemy were in the utmost con- 
fusion, & concluded with Count Mercy’s expression at the 
Battle of Parma, ‘‘that he would either ly in town or in 
Paradice.”’ H.R.H. came up at that very time, & 
aprov’d much of the resolution of atempting the town, & 
was advised himself to stay at some hutts in the face of 
the hill till Ld Geo: Murray should send him word of the 
success. 


One vast lost was that not a pair of pipes could be 
gott; the Pipers whenever a Batle begins give their 
pipes to their Boys, who take care of themselves, & the 
Pipers, who are commonly as good men as any, charge 
with the rest; this, tho’ it may appear trifling, was the 
reason the Macdonalds & others had not rallied from the 
first. Excepting the Piquets & the Athollmen, non of 
the other corps were togither when they enter’d the town, 
but there were severall of the officers, such as Keppoch, 
Glengarry’s son, Locheall, Archeall, Ld Ogilvie, Coll: 
Roy Stewart &c, and some of the men of each. When 
they got in to the town, most of the enemy were gone, 
there being but few taken prisoners there. It is not 
believed that 1500 men in all came in that night, they 
spread thro’ the whole country upon the road that they 
had march’d, & some went back as far as Banockburn. 
The enemy’s camp was imediatly viseted, & a few 
prisoners were made there. 


H.R.H. came in to town soon after, & next day most 
of the armie. 


It is easy from the above particulars to judg that, 
without a body of regular troups, the Highlanders by 
themselves have many disadvantages, by their not being 
disiplin’d, & espesially their not rallying quick after an 
atact. There advantages this day as to situation & every 
thing else was to their wish. Had the Macdonalds on the 
right either not broke their ranks, or rally’d soon after, 
they with the Atholl men would have cutt the whole 
enemy’s foot to Pices, for they were closs at them, and 
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must have drove them down the hill before them, & by 
speed of foot not a man could have got off from them. 

Had there been any officer on the left to have 
order’d two or three Batalions from the second line, or 
reserve, to have faced those of the enemy that outflank’d 
them, they would have had a compleat Victory. Most of 
the officers were with H.R.H. in the Reserve; had they 
come up, & with the left of the second line follow’d the 
first, extending a litle further to the left, the enemy’s 
whole army, at least the foot, must have been taken or 
killed, & in that case even but few of the Horse would 
have escap’d; the Highlanders would never have given 
over the chase till they had got to Lithgow; In short, 
had there been men brought up, either from the left of 
the second line, or from the corps de Reserve, to have 
faced these Regements that outlin’d the Highlanders, 
the Batle would not have lasted ten minutes, but all 
would have been caried at once; But these three 
Regements giveing parte of their fire on the Flank of the 
Highlanders’ Left, & keeping their ground, as there was 
no body that appear’d against them, was the occasion of 
those who had atact sword in hand retyring to their 
former ground; But so soon as Ld Geo: Murray 
appear’d with those of the second line in his Wing, & 
the Piquets with some others on the other Wing, these 
Regements made a very quick retreat in the rear of their 
main body. 

Mr. O’Suliman, whom the Prince cheefly trusted 
with the disposition, was the person that might easely 
have remeded the error in bringing up men from the 
Second Line or the Corps de Reserve to have extended 
the first Line, nothing was more easy, but that Gentle- 
man had certainly no knowledge in those affairs, nor was 
he ever seen to do any thing in time of action. 

Early that morning Ld George Murray had given 
a scroll of Line of Batle to H.R.H. It agreed with 
others, only in his,’ the Regulars & Piquets were to be 
disposed upon by being halfe upon the Right on the 


\In ‘‘Jacobite Memoirs,’’ where Lord George’s Account of the Battle 
of Falkirk is given, with the spelling modified, this sentence reads:— 
“Tt agreed with others only in this,—the regulars and Picquets were to be 
disposed upon,"’ etc. 
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Second Line, and half upon the Left, to be brought up 
in case of being flank’d by horse, but they were keept 
in the Reserve. Ld Geo: Murray, when he gave in that 
Scroll, desir’d H.R.H. would apoint the officers that 
were to command, & where, but I never heard that there 
was any apointment made that day. When it was agreed 
to march to the enemy, betwixt twelve and one, He 
asked, as there was no other Leutenent Ginerall there, 
if he should not march at the head of the Army, which 
the Prince agreed to; so he march’d at the head of the 
two lines, and consequently was on the right when the 
Action began. He never got a message but one from 
that time till the affair was over; That message was by 
Mr. O’Suliman, before they had march’d half a mile; he 
told Ld George Murray that H.R.H. was advis’d not to 
let the Armie pass the water in day light, in vew of the 
enemy, which might be very dangerous; but Ld Geo: 
Murray told him that if there was the least stop the enemy 
would gain the ground he design’d for, & that if they 
did not pass the water in day light, most of the men 
would take shelter in all the Houses & Villages in the 
neighbourhood, and it would be midday nixt day before 
they could be gott togither. Mr. O’Suliman return’d 
with that answer to the Prince, who came up himself with 
Brigadier Stapelton, & Ld Geo: Murray, who had 
continow’d the march, repeated what he had said, & 
aded that as the Enemy were incampt, they could march 
nixt day at Brake of day, & atact the Highlanders before 
the halfe of them could assamble nixt day, & that there 
was nothing for it but marching one as quick as posible, 
to gain the Riseing ground above Falkirk, and there 
they would have great advantage if the enemy came up 
that hill, once they had posession of it, & if they did not, 
but staid in their camp, H.R.H. would have a full vew 
of them, & then deliberat upon what was nixt to be done; 
he said further that he was well acquainted with the 
ground, & had no doubt but he would get posession of 
it before the enemy, who he was sure did not expect them, 
as the resolution to march had been but just now taken, 
so consequently they could have no intelegence about it. 

__ Brigadier Stapelton aprov’d very much of what he 
said, so the march continoud, there being not the least 
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halt from the time it began till they gott posession of the 
ground they intended. 


Had the enemy been in readyness, so soon as the 
Highland armie appear’d, to have march’d straight up 
the Hill, they might have been there before them; or 
had they been drawn up in their camp, & lined the town 
of Falkirk with Musketeers, the Highland Armie in either 
of these cases would have had a bad chance, espescally 
as the night proved so stormy. If, upon their retreat 
after the Batle, they had put two or three Regements in 
the Town of Falkirk, the Highlanders could not have 
atempted it; considering their situation, & the greate 
Rains, they must have sought shelter somewhere. 

Upon the whole, the Best of the Highland officers, 
whilest they remain’d at Falkirk after the Batle, talking 
of the affair, were absolutly convinced that except they 
could atact the enemy at very considerable advantage, 
either by surprise, or by some strong situation of ground, 
Or a narrow pass, they could not expect any great 
success, especially if their numbers were any ways 
equall; and that a body of Regular Troups was 
absolutly necessary to support them when they should at 
any time go in ‘“‘sword in hand,’’ for they were sensible 
that, without more leasure and tim, then they could 
expect to have, to desepline their men, it would not be 
possible to make them keep their Ranks, or rally soon 
anough upon any sudden imergency, so that any small 
number of the enemy, either keeping in a body when they 
were in confusion, or rallying soon, would deprive them 
of a victory, even after they had done their best. 


In ‘‘Jacobite Memoirs’? Lord George adds the 
following footnote to the above: 


I shall not here give a detail of that battle; there 
were accounts of it printed, and there was another 
account wrote, to which J willingly refer. All I shall 
say is, that we took the ground and wind, (which was 
very high,) as we designed. Lord John Drummond 
came up with the horse before the battle. I never heard 
that he was ordered to command the left wing, and I 
believe neither he nor any other was appointed. As | 
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was in the van, I consequently was to be in the right. 
The MacDonalds that were in the first line on that wing 
behaved very well. I was on foot, and charged at their 
head; but after they broke the enemy’s horse, they pur- 
sued them in disorder, instead of keeping their ranks, 
and fell in with the Glasgow militia; and it was not in 
my power to get them rallied, so as to carry them down 
upon the enemy’s foot regularly. The Atholl brigade 
kept their ranks: they were the right of the second line, 
but they were not above six hundred men, many of them 
having gone home after their return from England. I 
marched forward with them, and sent Colonel Ker to see 
what men could be brought from the corps de reserve, 
for the enemy was going off in the greatest confusion. 
Had Mr. O’Sullivan been riding alongst the line, as an 
adjutant-general should, before the action, and 
acquainted the Prince that the enemy outflanked us on 
the left by three regiments, it would have been the easiest 
thing in nature to have remedied it by bringing up as 
many from our second line, or corps de reserve, to have 
faced these, in which case not one of their foot could have 
escaped; for when those on our left charged sword in 
hand, and broke all before them, they, seeing these three 
regiments (who had none to oppose them) standing 
entire, were obliged to return to their first ground, and 
could not fall into their ranks in time. Colonel Ker came 
up with the French picquets, and Lord John Drummond 
came alongst with them, and joined me after I was a 
good way down the hill; but the enemy went off with so 
much precipitation and hurry, that it was not possible 
to overtake them. The regiments that had been in their 
right, and a small body of horse, being in the rear, they 
got through Falkirk by the time we came into it, and it 
was quite night, with a high storm of wind and rain; two 
of his Royal Highness’s aids-de-camps came up to me 
just before the engagement, but they had dismounted, 
so they were of no use but as single men, and I had no- 
body but Colonel Ker and another aid-de-camp to carry 
all the orders that it was necessary for me to give upon 
the wing I was on. Some of the officers upon the left 
blamed me for not being on horseback, because if I had, 
and had come up to them as they were engaging, they 
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said I would have remedied the disorders that happened, 
by our line not being supplied with men to face the 
enemy on our left. My answer to this was that I had no 
particular charge; for I had asked twice that morning 
who were tc command in the different stations, and his 
Royal Highness went and talked of it to some others, but 
I got no answer. Most of the general officers were with 
his Royal Highness in the time of the action, and they 
had opportunity to see and advise what was proper to be 
done. I believe my conduct was unexceptionable, and 
that in the advantages we gained I had a considerable 
share. Our pressing forward and going into Falkirk was 
owing to my being pretty positive about it. Most of the 
men, by reason of the badness of the night, and their not 
rallying in good order and in time, went and took 
shelter wherever they could, and I do not think we had 
fifteen hundred men in Falkirk that night. I must also 
observe. that our being outflanked in the left did not 
proceed from our right being too far advanced, but from 
the enemy’s numbers, and their way of drawing up, 
leaving intervals betwixt each battalion and squadron in 
their line, for our very right hand man was opposite to 
their regular; and their militia, which indeed we did not 
much regard, were a good way to our right, and had no 
body to oppose them till the MacDonalds scattered, when 
some of them fell upon the militia. 


‘“At the Battle of Falkirk he showed both courage 
and good conduct, being placed in the right wing, 
standing himself in the front line, he put his wig in his 
pocket, and scrogging his bonnet, gave orders not to fire 
till the Dragoons had fired first, as they made several 
attempts to make us discharge first. This I was eye- 
witness to, being placed at a smal! distance from his 
Lordship, where John Roy Stewart and Mr Oliphant of 
Gask stood beside him. The Dragoons being broke by 
our fire, and a great number killed, as they were so near, 
the Highlanders threw away their guns to attack them 
sword in hand, when Lord George sent Mr Oliphant, 
his aide de camp, ordering the men to take up their guns 
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and charge (i.e., load) immediately, as he supposed the 
infantry to be nigh to the Dragoons, as there was a 
small eminence that intercepted our view, and would be 
ready to receive us with their fire, but he could not pre- 
vail with the common soldiers from rushing forward and 
meeting the Glasgow Militia behind the Dragoons, as he 
at first judiciously suspected.’’ (A Vindication of the 
Conduct of Lord George Murray, a manuscript dated 
19th March, 1795, written by Alexander MacNab in 
Inishewen, Glen Dochart, who was a Captain in 
Keppoch’s regiment during the Forty-Five.) 


APPENDIX V. 


Lord George Murray’s Account of the Retreat from 
Stirling. 
(From ‘‘Atholl Chronicles.’’) 


On the 29th Janr, when the Officers who were at 
Falkirk (which were all the Clans) had certain advice 
that the Duke of Cumberland was to march that day, or 
nixt, from Edr, & had strenthen’d his Armie with three 
new Regements, besides those that had been at the last 
Batle. & that they allso were inform’d that the sege of 
Stirling Castle was so far from advancing, that the 
Batrie, which had been mounted with great trouble & 
loss of time, was so far from doing hurt to the Castle, 
that two of the cannon of the Batrie were dismounted 
that morning by superior fire from the Castle; they 
being met togither, & taking in to their serious considera- 
tion their situation, they drew up a paper, with their 
humble oppinion to H:R:H:, which was subscribed by 
them all, & by Ld Geo: Murray, who was with them. 
This representation was imediatly sent to Banukburn ; in 
it they gave their reasons for retreating over the Forth. 
I must refer to this paper, coppys of which were taken.' 


1See page 150. 
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Besides the goeing off of so many of the Highlanders, 
which was the cheif cause of their thinking themselves 
vastly too weak to fight, they also were sensible that the 
vast advantages which they had in the leat Batle, such 
as having come in sight of the enemy by surprise, having 
the best ground ever Highlanders could have desir’d, 
& a strong wind with rain in their enemy’s face, & evry 
sircumstance that could have contributed to a totall 
defeat, yet by not having officers to have brought up 
three Batalions from the second line, or corps de reserve, 
to face those three of the enemy that outflank’d our left, 
they lost the opportunity of cutting off their whole Army, 
which convinced them that they could not expect the 
same advantages with an Army so much weakned as 
their’s then was. Severalls did believe that there were 
not so many men gone off as in truth their was; one 
reason they give for it was that the Clans who were 
muster’d at Creiff were not 1200 men fewer then they 
were the day of the Batle of Falkirk. I know that in that 
muster that was made at Creiff severalls were allow’d as 
being at some distance, & with the Bagage, so could not 
atend the muster. But allowing this calculation to be 
just (which I am perswaded was not), recconing the 
other corps which had gone the Perth road, & the rest of 
the Army that were not muster’d in the same proportion 
with those that were muster’d, there must in whole been 
2400 men fewer in the Army then were before the Batle 
of Falkirk, & besides there were a considerable number 
of sick, & so many as had been wounded, which were in 
this muster, as they had got the lenth of Creiff, but these 
could have been of no use had their been a Batle; on the 
contrary, some of the other men must have atended them. 

The retreat then being absolutly necessary (at least 
most people were of that oppinion), the nixt thing to be 
concider’d was how to make it without loss, and with a 
good grace; but hear I am sorry to observe, instead of 
a retreat in good order, it was an absolute flight. 

How this hapned I own I am at a loss to account for, 
but shall tell the plain mater of fact, so far as it is come to 
my knowlege. 

" On the 31st Janr, when it was certain the enemy were 
come to Lithgow, Ld George Murray, who had kept the 
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Clans under arms all that day, & had partys of horse & 
foot always reconetring, march’d, as was agreed upon, 
for Banukburn in perfect good order, & left Falkirk in 
the evening after sun sett, but by partys of horse about 
Calander he indeavour’d to hinder the enemy from 
having any accounts of his march, & indeed non of them 
came to Falkirk that night. The Clans got to Banuk- 
burn about nine at night. After supper the maner of the 
retreat, & the houre they were to be drawn up in line of 
Batle, & the place, were all agreed upon in H:R:H:’s 
presence. The place of Ranevous was a feeld to the east 
of St Ninians, & the houre nine in the morning. 

The Duke of Perth, Ld John Drummond, & many 
of the other officers were at Stirling, with all those who 
had been imploy’d in the sege of the Castle, with many 
more. 

Mr. O’Suliman was order’d to write to the Duke & 
Ld John, & send an Educamp with it imediatly, that they 
were to be in readyness betwixt nine & ten in the 
morning, but not to evacuat Stirling till they receiv’d 
further orders. 

Ld George Murray was to take a detachment of a 
hundred men out of each Batalion, or so many Rege- 
ments of the Clans, as should be agreed upon when the 
whole were drawn up in line of Batle, to have made the 
rear and the retreat. 


When all this was setled, being after midnight, Ld 
George Murray went to his Quarters, which was a mile 
off, & ingag’d to have partys of Horse betwixt the Tore- 
wood & Caron Water all night, which he had apointed 
before. After he had left Banukburn he mett with two 
troups of the Life Gaurds, who had been patrouling, & 
they very frankly at his desire agreed to return to the 
Bridge of Caron near Falkirk, tho’ they had been on 
continuall duty eight & fourty houres before. 

At 2 a clock in the morning he sent Coll: Car from 
Green Yeards to see the diferent patroules were upon 
their posts & observ’d the directions that were given 
them, and sent 12 hotles of Brandy which he had 
promis’d, as it was a very coald night, & nothing to be 
gott where they were. He got intelegence from them 
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evry houre, or two houres at most, the whole night; & 
some of them who had been the lenth of Falkirk brought 
word that non of the enemy were come in there at 2 in 
the morning. It seems an order was sent from Banuk- 
burn, contrary to what had been resolv’d upon, to 
Stirling to evacuat it by break of day, & H:R:H: left 
Banukburn very early in the morning, & it seems no care 
was taken to renevous the army at the place that had been 
apointed, or any care taken of making a retreat in order, 
for very soon after daylight the different corps, as well 
those who were quarter’d in the vilages about as those in 
Stirling, march’d all off in the utmost confusion, & in 
such hurry they were that, even at Stirling, where any 
regular troups of H:R:H:’s army was, did not place a 
gaurd at the port of Stirling, by which they were to 
retreat, so that the very town’s people shut the gait & 
keept in severalls of the army who had not been apris’d 
of the retreat in time. 

The reason that was given for this was the orders 
they receiv’d from Banukburn to evacuat the town at day 
break, nor was there a gaurd placed at the River of 
Forth below Stirling, where severall boats were keept 
for a free passage, so that severall people were allso taken 
at that place, which might have been prevented by a 
very few men as a gaurd. In short, it was by no means 
a retreat, but a flight, & the men were going off like so 
many sheep scatred upon the side of the Hill, or like a 
broken and flying armie after a defeat & hott pursuit. 
Ld George Murray had gone at brake of day from his 
Quarters at Easter Green Yeards to the other Green 
Yeards where the lining, the shoos, bonets, & wolen 
cloath (which by some reason not to be accounted for 
had never been distrebute), to see what method they were 
taking to secure them things; he found Mr Jackson 
doing all he could to get the empty cartes loaded, but 
there were not horses for one in six; as many of the men 
were got togither there far shoos, he desir’d Mr. Jackson 
to give a pice of Cloath or lining to any man that would 
carry it, for he very well seed that most of them things 
would be lost, as there were not horse to carry them off. 
When he was at that place he heard the great noise 
ocasion’d by the blowing up of the Magazine at the 
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Church of St Ninians, but belivid it was the Fireing from 
the Castle upon our people leaving the town. 

Coll. Ker return’d from viseting the out posts, & 
brought word that there was non of the enemy come to 
Falkirk. 

They then went to the place of Randevous, the 
surprise they were (in) when they found no-body there 
cannot but have been very great, & still more so when 
they observed at a distance the scater’d men all runing 
off as iff an enemy were in pursute of them, which they 
well knew was not the case, having most of the horse at 
the water of Carron at the time. There was non 
belonging to the Army at St Ninians, but the ruines of 
the church were seen & many country people gather’d 
about that place, for it was an houre & a half after it was 
blowen up. 

Coll. Ker went one road, & Ld George Murray 
another, to see what men they could stop, & to assure 
them that the enemy were not even come the lenth of 
Falkirk, for they were now convinced that they had all 
gone off without knowing a reason. 

Ld George Murray came up with the Glengarry 
Regement, who halted imediatly at his desire; other 
Batalions were sent to, but they would not stop; he drew 
up that Regement & made them march a little above the 
high road, below a place called Murray’s wood, & then 
Faced about to the Castle, where they remain’d three 
quarters of an houre, but would not be prevail’d upon to 
return back the lenth of Green Yeards, where they were 
assur’d they should each man get a pice of cloath, & Ld 
George Murray told them, to show them that he was 
certain by the intellegence he had of the enemy that there 
was no risque, he would go alongst with them & see each 
git his pice of cloath. They said that it was not right 
for them to stay so long after the rest of the army, because 
a body of horse might get in betwixt them & their friends, 
& so they might be cutt off. However, twenty or thirty 
of them did go, & got cloath, the others march’d one & 
folow’d the remainder of the army, who by reason of 
some narrow steps about two miles west of Stirling were 
oblig’d to goe slower, carages & other things being in the 
way. 
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Ld Geo: Murray was in a concern not to be 
expressed, & I believe lost his temper upon that occasion, 
for he had laid down a scheme for a very regular retreat 
& designed to have waited with the rear gaurd near St 
Ninians till evry body had gone off in order, & tho’ he 
had been six houres later then the other parte of the 
army, he would have been as soon at the place he 
design’d to have quartered the rear gaurd, as the others 
could have been at Down & Dunblean, for by crossing 
the River at the Mills of Crag Forth, which foord he 
knew, & tho’ somewhat deep & stony, yet was better then 
that of the Frews five miles higher up, & the place he 
propos’d quartring at was the Bridge of Allen & places 
ajasent, But being frustrat in his intentions, he rode 
forwards, & having come up to Mr. O’Sulliman, who was 
at a bridge with two or three pice of cannon, to which 
were yok’d a parcell of poor country garons, he ask’d 
him who had advis’d that flight, for he could call it 
nothing else, he answer’d that he could not tell. He 
then ask’d whey they did not aprise him if there was any 
alteration as to the resolution that was taken when he 
was present about one a clock in the morning. He 
excus’d that by the Hurry they were in. 

When Ld Geo: Murray came to Lecky, H:R:H: 
was taking horse after diner to proceed. His Lop. 
expressed great concern at the manner of the Army’s 
goeing off, so contrary to what had been agreed upon, & 
so dishonourable to them. Nixt day, at a councile of 
war held near Creef, he intreated, in presence of all the 
principle officers, that H:R:H: would name who had 
given so pernitious an advice, for he said that he was 
afraid they had been betrei’d, for it was worth the 
Government at London’s while to give a hundred 
thousand pounds to any who would have given such an 
advice & got it follow’d; but the Prince, who doubtless 
was perswaded that however advis’d it, had done it 
reither out of good design, or a mistaken notion, as out 
of any senistrious vews, declin’d naming any body, & 
took it upon himself, so there was no more to be said. 

I forgot to mention that when Ld Geo: Murray came 
to St Ninians he sent his Educamp to the Horse Gaurds 
on the other side of the Torewood to call them off, & least 
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any miscarage, he prevail’d afterwards with one or two 
more to goe for the same purpose. 

Had not the retreat from Darby been made in so 
regular a manner, it might have been thought that the 
Highlanders must fall into confusion upon a retreat; but 
I am certain that non of the men nor officers but would 
have taken it as the post of Honour to have been apointed 
of the rear gaurd that day, & would have been glad to 
have been with Ld George Murray on such a Duty; & 
this much is certain, that all the cannon except the four 
largest, which were order’d to be nail’d up, would have 
been saved, for they might have had that whole day 
without the least hurry or confusion, & the fine brass 
eght-pounders (which are nine-pounders English) were 
left, after being brought over the Forth at Frews; had 
they not been in such hurry and confusion there was not 
an officer in the army but would have given their own 
horse reither then they should have been left. Nay, had 
they gon off in order, I have heard Ld George Murray 
declare that, if it had been requisit, he would have 
ingag’d to have hinder’d the making up of Stirling 
pouee for two or three days had he but 1200 men with 

im. 

Had these things been manag’d in this manner, the 
enemy would have had nothing to have exulted upon, 
nor would the world have thought it anyways strange 
that, in such a season of the year, they had rais’d their 
Sege and nail’d up four pice of Canon, which was the 
whole loss they could have had. Nay, if right measures 
had been taken from the 29th January, those four big 
cannon might have also have been sav’d. 

The day before the retreat (or flight) that is to say 
the 31st January, Ld George Murray sent two hundred 
strong good draught horse from the Carse of Falkirk to 
St Ninians, which were receiv’d by those apointed, but 
that night they were almost all let slip away. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Letter from Lord George Murray, calling himself 
De Vallignie, to William Hamilton, Esq., of Bangour. 


(From ‘‘Home’s History.’’) 


Emerick, 5th August, 1749. 
Mr. Hamilton, : iti ins 

I have, by last post, your letter from Paris, by which 
I understand you were to go soon to Rouen, and from 
thence home; so I doubt if this letter can reach you 
before you leave France, which makes me put it under 
cover to Mr. Lumsdane, for you never sent me an address 
to yourself. I wish you all happiness and contentment in 
the Land of Cakes, where I assure you my heart is;, and 
though the pleasure of being there be debarred me, yet 
I promise you it gives me much satisfaction to know that 
some of my fellow-countrymen who were engaged with 
us, have escaped the jaws of the voracious wolves, though 
I am apt to believe it was more owing to their oversight 
than mercy. Be that as it will, I wish from the bottom of 
my heart more were in the same situation, and that I were 
myself the only sufferer, which would make me bear my 
own private loss without a grudge. 

I am sorry you have not finished the work you were 
about before you left this side;’ but I hope, quod 
defertur non aufertur. It would have been extremely 
agreeable to me to have had the pleasure of seeing you. 
I would have shewn you all my collection, amongst which 
there may be some original papers, that would have 
served as vouchers: though I will refuse copies to none 
of my friends, I do not incline to send any of the 
originals, which I value most, to any great distance. I 
do not know what route you propose to take; but if you 
should embark at Havre de Grace, or Dieppe, for 
Holland (and I imagine there are frequent occasions), I 
could hope for the pleasure of seeing you. Rotterdam 
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is but twenty-four hours’ sail from Nimmegen, and a 
scoot goes every day from the one to the other of these 
places; and Nimmegen is but four hours from this town, 
either by land or by water. There is also from Amster- 
dam to Cleves a coach twice a-week, which makes it in a 
day and a half by Utrecht and Arnheim. Cleves is an 
hour’s walk from this, but the coach stops at a village, 
-—-——- not above half an hour's walk from this. Mr. 
Ray at Rotterdam is my correspondent, and could inform 
you further. I shall not be any ways from this till I have 
your answer, or Mr. Lumsdane’s, and shall expect to 
have it by course of post. 

I am persuaded you saw a copy of the letter which I 
wrote the roth of May, 1746, which copy I left at the 
Scots College at Paris. In that letter was a pretty circum- 
stantial account of what I knew of these last two days 
(15th and 16th April, 1746,) but, to be sure, few para- 
graphs in that letter but could be much enlarged upon. 
The question you at present wish to be informed of, is, 
‘“Was your Lordship for the night attack ? and if so, in 
what manner was you for the attack being conducted? I 
know the advance guard under your Lordship’s command 
was far enough advanced to have got in time to Nairn; 
but the other corps of the army did not march porportion- 
ably, so as to have made the attempt feasible by attacking 
all at once. That transaction I think should be cleared 
up; and I am persuaded your Lordship has no reason to 
wish it should be otherwise.’’ Now, sir, I shall make an 
answer to your demand in as few words as I can; for, 
as you observe, I have no reason to wish but that this 
matter, (and indeed every other), should be cleared up ; 
for doing so will satisfy others as well as do me justice. 

I was for the night attack, as well as all the principal 
officers who were spoken to upon the subject, provided 
it could be done before two in the morning, so as to sur- 
prise the enemy; which, if it could have been done, 
there were hopes of success. One reason for being for 
this attempt was, that as his Royal Highness had 
declared two days before, he was resolved to attack the 
enemy without waiting for those who were to join us (the 
expression was, had he but a thousand men he would 
attack them) ; and it was that day (the fifteenth) resolved 
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not to abandon Inverness (because I suppose so much of 
the army’s baggage was there) but to wait the enemy in 
that plain moor. My opinion, and that of the chiefs, (at 
least those who were present) was to retire to a strong 
ground on the other side of the water of Nairn; where, 
if the Duke of Cumberland should attack us, we were 
persuaded we could have given a good account of him; 
and if he did not venture to cross that water, and come up 
to us there, we proposed (if no opportunity offered to 
attack him to advantage) to retire farther, and draw him 
up to the mountains, where we thought, without doubt, 
we might attack him at some pass or strong ground. 
This, say, was proposed; and, to the best of my 
knowledge, it was the general opinion of the commanding 
officers, for they were not all present; nor was a council 
of war held at that time, nor any time after the one at 
Fairnton, which his Royal Highness called after the 
retreat from Stirling. I sent Brigadier Stepleton and 
Colonel Carr, about mid-day (his Royal Highness and 
many of the officers being present when I gave them the 
directions) to view the ground on the other side of the 
water; as I was myself persuaded of the strength of that 
situation. They returned about three o’clock, and their 
report was entirely conformable to what I had said. 
Notwithstanding this, it was determined not to take that 
ground, as perhaps the enemy might pass on to Inverness 
without attacking us. It was also said, that there was no 
provisions: this last was indeed a great article, which 
had been unaccountably neglected; and yet I was con- 
vinced there was enough at Inverness, which might even 
then have been brought out; part to where we were, 
and the rest sent towards Loch Moy, where our army 
must have retired, if the Duke of Cumberland did not 
cross the water at Nairn, and give us an opportunity of 
fighting him to advantage. It was after Brigadier 
Stapleton and Colonel Carr’s return, past three in the 
afternoon, that the night attack, and surprising the 
enemy, was agreed upon, rather than to fight upon that 
plain moor. The army was to have marched in a body, 
till they passed the house of Kilraick; then the van, 
making about one third part of the army, which I 
commanded, was to have crossed the river of Nairn, and 
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marching on the south side, while the other two third 
parts of the army marched on the north side, till both of 
them came near the Duke’s camp. Then the van was to 
have crossed the river again, and attacked the King’s 
army from the south, while the other part of the army 
was to have attacked them from the west. This was the 
plan, and we got very good guides. You are to observe, 
it was agreed, that if we could make this attack by one 
o’clock in the morning, or at the least at two, we might 
have had great hopes of success; but no one ever 
imagined we could attempt it later. Betwixt six and 
seven at night, a little before the march should have 
begun, the men went off on all hands, and in great 
numbers, to shift for themselves, both for provisions and 
quarters: many officers were sent after them, but all to 
no purpose. I am positive to the number of 2000 men 
went off before the march began: then, indeed, I do not 
know of one officer who had been made acquainted with 
the resolution of surprising the enemy, but declared in 
the strongest terms for laying it aside; much was spoken 
by them all for not attempting it then; but his Royal 
Highness continued bent on the thing, and gave me 
orders to march, (he embraced me at the same time) 
which I immediately did: it was then eight at night, or 
past it. 1 marched at the head of the line, (not of an 
advanced guard, as you term it) which all followed in 
order, as they had been drawn up that day. I had then 
great hopes that in six hours time we might have been 
upon the enemy’; and if the line had all marched at an 
equal pace, I still believe we might have been at Nairn 
by two in the morning. I had not marched half a mile 
till I was stopped by a message, that the half of the line 
were at a considerable distance, and ordered tc. halt till 
they should join. Though I did not halt, yet I marched 
slow; hoping that might do: but all to no purpose. I 
am positive I was stopped, by aid-de-camps and other 
officers sent for the same purpose, fifty times before I had 
marched six miles; that is to say, opposite to the house 
of Kilraick, and now it was two o’clock of the morning ; 
for I believe ten watches were looked, at a little house or 
two, just as the van got out of the wood of Kilraick. By 
this time most of the officers of distinction were come to 
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the van, and there was a halt; for in the wood of Kilraick 
there was, amongst several, one very great defile 
occasioned by a stone wall. For when I was marching 
slowly, to give the line time to join, the Duke of Perth 
(James), who was as keen as any man in the army, 
crossed the narrow road with his horse, and said it was 
impossible the line could join if I did not halt; and this 
was the first full halt the van made; for when I had 
information that the lines were not joined, I always chose 
to march slow; for a halt in the van always occasions a 
much greater one in the rear, when the march begins 
again; whereas by marching slow, the rear may join 
without that inconvenience. It was at this halt (which 
was not above a quarter of an hour) that the watches 
were looked, and it-was found to be two o’clock in the 
morning. Several of the officers that came from the rear 
assured us, that many of the men had left the ranks, and 
had laid down, particularly in the wood of Kilraick. 
This must have been occasioned by faintness for want of 
food, for it could not be weariness in a six miles march. 
You will observe, from what I have said, the van could 
not be at Nairn, or were not advanced far enough (as 
you imagined) to have got there in time. What I am 
persuaded of is, that if all the line had marched as quickly 
as the four or five first regiments, they might all have 
been at or near Nairn by two in the morning; but the 
van, as the thing happened, were four full miles from 
Nairn at two in the morning. At this halt, all the 
principal officers, who were come to the van, agreed that 
the thing was now impossible. A surprise was designed, 
but now it was palpable they could not, even by a quick 
march, advance two miles before day-break, so that they 
must be for two miles in the enemy’s sight before they 
could come at them: add to this, that the officers were 
also convinced, that they had not half of the men that 
had been drawn up the day before. Mr. O’Sullivan also 
came up to the front, and said his Royal Highness would 
be very glad to have the attack made; but as Lord 
George Murray was in the van, he could best judge 
whether it could be done in time or not. Perhaps Mr 
O’Sullivan may chuse to forget this, but others are still 
alive who heard him. But suppose this had not been so, 
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there was not one officer present that thought it possible 
to make an attack, when they could not have hopes of 
surprising the enemy. I desired every body to give their 
opinions: Mr Hepburn, one of the volunteers, said, that 
though it were day-light, the red coats would be drunk 
with solemnizing the Duke of Cumberland’s birthday, 
&c.: but no one officer was of that opinion. To get 
back to Culloden, so as the men could have some hours’ 
refreshment, was what they all agreed in. The Prince 
was a mile back, and no way in the dark to ride through 
the wood but by the line, where the men were; and in 
some places it was very narrow; so that it would be a 
work of a considerable time to have sent back and fore. 
All the officers being thus unanimous, it was agreed to 
march back with as much expedition as possible, which 
I ordered accordingly ; and most of them were at or near 
Culloden by five in the morning; for they returned in 
two lines, and had not the same reason to make circum- 
ferences to shun houses in the return, which they had in 
advancing; I mean that of a discovery. I am certain, 
as things were situated, had we advanced from Kilraick 
to Nairn, it would have been near five before we could 
have reached it, and made the dispositions that it would 
have been requisite to make in our army, before we 
attacked the enemy. No person, who knows the truth, 
can find fault with this retreat. The design was a sur- 
prise and an attack upon the enemy before break of day. 
I never yet heard of one man who thought it was to have 
been done in another way. We had not half of our men; 
and it was found impossible to make the attack in the time 
it was proposed. What then could be done? was there 
any thing left but to retire as quick as possible, so as the 
men might have a little rest and refreshment, in case they 
must fight that day ? 

I take it for granted it is by the rectitude of a 
measure, not by the success, that a thing of this nature 
is to be weighed. I shall make one plain and natural 
supposition: Had we after this retired to a strong 
ground (which was our opinion,) and we might have 
done it when the enemy were even in sight ;—had we 
fought upon such ground and proved successful, which 
I verily believe we had a very good chance for, would 
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then this measure of a retreat from Kilravock have been 
found fault with? or had we been so advantageously 
situated upon the south side of the water of Nairn, that 
the Duke of Cumberland would not have ventured to 
have attacked us, (which might have been the case, ) and 
that we had drawn him up afterwards to passes in the 
mountains, harassed him, cut off some of his convoys, 
and at last defeated him, would then the retreat from 
Kilravock have been well spoken of ? Why what I 
have now mentioned was not performed, let them answer 
who were determined against a hill campaign, as they 
called it. What I can aver is, that myself and most of 
the clans, at least all those I spoke with, were for this 
operation; and his Royal Highness could have sup- 
ported the fatigue as well as any person in the army. It 
is true, Sir Thomas Sheridan, &c. could not have under- 
gone it; so we were obliged to be undone for their ease. 
As to provisions, had I been allowed to have any 
direction, we would not have wanted (though perhaps 
not the best) for years, as long as there were cattle in the 
Highlands, or meal in the Lowlands. Now, sir, I know 
there is one thing that evil-disposed people lay hold 
upon; not that they can say the measure was wrong, or 
that it could have been otherwise, but that they are 
resolved to lay the blame on somebody, and I am pitched 
upon. They say, why return from Kilraick without the 
Prince’s positive orders? he was general—and without 
his immediate orders no person should have taken so 
much upon him. My answer to this is, (waiving what 
Mr O’Sullivan said from the Prince,) that all the officers 
were unanimous ;—that, as it could not be done by 
surprise, and before day-break, as had been proposed, 
and undertaken with no other view, it was impossible to 
have success; for it was never imagined by any one, 
that it was to be attempted but by a surprise. Whatever 
may be the rules in a regular army (and it is not to be 
supposed I was ignorant of them,) our practice had all 
along been, at critical junctures, that the commanding 
officers did every thing to their knowledge for the best. 
At Gladsmuir (the plan of which attack I had formed, ) 
I was the last that passed the defile of the first line, and 
the first that attacked; and gained, in going on, a good 
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part of the ground we had left betwixt us and the main 
ditch, by the front having, on account of the darkness, 
marched a little too far. When I came up with the 
enemy’s cannon, I did not stop to take them, but went 
on, against both foot and dragoons, being very quickly 
followed by our right. I received no orders (nor did I 
wait for any, otherwise the opportunity would have been 
lost) from the time I passed the defile till the battle was 
over. At Clifton, where I expected to have been sup- 
ported by ali our army, John Roy Stuart brought me 
orders from the Prince to retreat, for he had ordered the 
march for Carlisle, which was begun. The officers who 
were with me agreed in my opinion, that to retreat when 
the enemy were within less than musket-shot, would be 
very dangerous, and we would probably be destroyed 
before we came up with the rest of our army. We had 
nothing for it but a brisk attack; and therefore, after 
receiving the enemy’s fire, we went in sword in hand and 
dislodged them ; after which we made our retreat in good 
order. I own I disobeyed orders; but what I did was the 
only safe and honourable measure I could take, and it 
succeeded. At the battle of Falkirk I never received an 
order or message from his Royal Highness after I passed 
the water at Dunipace, till the battle was over. I could 
say much more on this subject: all I shall now add is, 
that, at the time we returned from Kilravock, there was 
no officer of any distinction with the Prince (except Sir 
Thomas Sheridan be reckoned one,) they being all in the 
van. Brigadier Stapleton was indeed in the rear, but 
he knew nothing of the ground there; and his people 
were only to have been a corps de reserve, and not in 
the attack. If I have ever the pleasure of seeing you, I 
can explain many things which I do not wish to commit 
to writing. 

I have a friend in Scotland who will give you copies 
of most of my papers; but, were it possible, I wish you 
saw them here. Wishing you all health and prosperity, 
I am, 

Dear Sir, 


Your most obedient humble servant, 


DE VALIGNIE. 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


TALES OF HATE 


Illustrated London News :—*‘ ‘Tales of Hate,’ whether one likes the 
subject or not, compels admiration. It is correct in details of Scots law 
that might have tripped up a heedless novelist, and it is a precise study 
of grim people. Only a writer of measured accuracy could have written 
the first story, ‘The Waygoer,’ where three East Fife brothers struggle 
for years over the ownership of a starved farm. And that brings out 
another feature of ‘Tales of Hate.’ It is a triumph of actuality. Not 
many realistic novels have come from Scotland in late years. The Kail- 
yard School and the romantic-historical school have had a long innings. 
The Findlaters’ work stands in a class of its own. Winifred Duke’s 
book is sharp and salt as the wind on the east coast that she describes 
so well. It may well make you shiver; but it is a bracing production.’’ 


Times Literary Supplement :—‘Miss Duke is the author of two 
historical novels which were notable for atmosphere and character and 
her grasp of tragic purpose. In these stories of hate the writing, 
particularly when presenting the bleak angle of the east coast of Scotland 
in which the tragedies are enacted, never flags in vigour and freshness.” 


John o’ London’s Weekly :—‘‘ ‘Tales of Hate’ contains three long 
short stories by Winifred Duke. In their sombre strength is enshrined 
the very soul of Scotland and the close-woven texture of the Scottish 
character. Here is a literary work of a high order.’’ 


Lawrie Tod in The Scots Observer :—‘‘Miss Duke’s stories are, in 
the true sense, art. The detail of farm and fishing-village life in ‘The 
Waygoer,’ the longest of the three stories in this book, is more than 
photographic. The three farmer brothers—the two impoverished 
bachelors of Eastmayish, ineffective and sad, one weak, the other 
obstinate—and the coarse and prosperous widower of Narrows—are 
living types. So also are the minor figures in the story. ... Uncle 
Adam’s production of the mysterious will, and his bluff of the advocates 
in the Court of Session, are triumphant touches. The detail and 
atmosphere are indeed worthy of a Goya or a Douglas Brown. This 
would seem extravagant praise but for the cumulative effect of the three 
stories in the book. ‘Captain Pert’ is a masterpiece of ironic Nemesis. 
It is perfectly told, with a terse restraint that makes the abnormal seem 
not only normal but inevitable, and the amazing climax is managed in 
a way that Maupassant could not have bettered. An even higher level 
is reached in ‘Portrait of Penelope Webb,’ This is perhaps the best thing 


Miss Duke has written. ... The advent of Miss Duke is some 
compensation for the heavy loss that Scottish literature sustained through 
the premature death of George Douglas Brown.” 


Saturday Review :—‘‘ ‘Powerful’ is the epithet that leaps to the mind 
when confronted by Miss Winifred Duke’s ‘Tales of Hate.’ ”’ 


Yorkshire Post :—‘‘ ‘Tales of Hate’ justifies her reputation as an 
artist of high rank. In these three stories Miss Duke has fulfilled the 
promise of her previous novel, ‘The Laird,’ and is to be congratulated 
on a work of great depth and high literary value.” 


Sketch :—‘‘ ‘Tales of Hate,’ by Winifred Duke, is something bigger 
than an open door to the real Scotland. Nothing more illuminating than 
the description of the Somervilles on their Kincardineshire farm has been 
written about the Scots countryman for a long time. ‘Portrait of 
Penelope Webb,’ the study of a little middle-class hell, is equally stark 
and equally vivid. The fight for Eastmayish farm, between William 
Somerville and his brothers, stands out; the sea, the stinging rain, the 
wind, contribute to its grimness. Hate is destructive; so it is that its 
votaries are consumed before one’s eyes. Miss Duke is too fine an artist 
to be didactic; the logic of ‘Tales of Hate’ speaks for itself. The book 
cannot fail to confirm the impression given by her earlier work that in 
her we have a writer of uncommon art and power.”’ 


Northern Whig :—‘‘Miss Winifred Duke continues to advance in her 
art. The three short stories which are significantly entitled ‘Tales of 
Hate’ are among the most mature work she has yet done. The longest, 
‘The Waygoer,’ is a tale of rural Scottish life, which is not unworthy to 
rank, in its powerful presentation of grim, ugly realities, with Douglas’s 
little masterpiece, ‘The House with ithe Green Shutters.’ The characters 
are all ably portrayed against the background of a harsh natural environ- 
ment.”’ 


Scottish Country Life :—‘‘There can be no question of the strength, 
vividness, and realism of the three tales included in this volume. Miss 
Duke has found her true metier in fiction. In this field her work may be 
said at once to be perhaps the foremost and most impressive of the 
present hour. To match it one must go back to the work of the Bronte 
sisters and to ‘The House with the Green Shutters.’ It is great art 
without doubt, and from its author we may confidently look for the 
greatest things.” 
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LORD GEORGE MURRAY AND THE 
FORTY-FIVE. 


Outlook :—‘Miss Duke has written a scholarly work upon a man of 
whom comparatively little was previously known, and one can 
unreservedly congratulate the authoress upon an important contribution 
to the history of the eighteenth century. 

“A really valuable book. Altogether an illuminating work, which 
will encourage the reader to hope for further studies in the same field 
from Miss Duke.”’ 


Scots Magazine :—‘‘Miss Winifred Duke has done a worthy service 
to the cause of historical truth in showing us Charles, and the men who 
fought for him, as they have seldom been depicted before. She has told 
plainly in plain words the tale that needs no adornment to give it wonder. 

“Her volume is a valuable contribution to the written history of 
Scotland.’’ 


St. Columba’s :—‘‘Miss Duke’s book is full of interesting reading; 
her literary style is vivid and arresting; and the volume will certainly 
provide invaluable material for a more technical military history of the 
Forty-Five.”’ 


John o’ London’s Weekly :—‘‘Miss Winifred Duke is to be 
congratulated upon the care and erudition with which she has examined 
the great quantity of State Papers and correspondence referring to the 
part played by Lord George Murray in the Jacobite rebellions.’’ 


Perthshire Advertiser :—‘‘Perhaps, by the volume under notice, Miss 
Winifred Duke has made further biographies of Lord George Murray 
superfluous.”’ 


Yorkshire Herald :—‘‘All who cherish the memory of Prince Charles 
Edward and recognise the justness of the Stuart Cause are indebted to 
Miss Winifred Duke for her fascinating volume.”’ 


Inverness Courier :—‘‘Everyone interested in the ’45 may now read 
in Miss Duke’s able and fascinating volume a full and true account of 
Prince Charles’s dealings with his great Lieutenant-General. 

““Miss Duke’s volume is an admirable, a most necessary and a most 
welcome contribution to the subject.’’ 


Manchester City News :—‘‘Miss Duke has given us a captivating 
story. More fascinating than many novels,” 


a 


Elgin Courant and Courier :—'‘Miss Duke is to be congratulated on 
her work, which will take its place as the most important contribution of 
modern times to the literature of one of the most stirring and romantic 
periods in our country’s history.”’ 


The Observer :—“‘It is no critical study, nor even a deliberative 
portrait, that we have here of the Young Pretender’s most valuable and 
tragically under-valued lieutenant. | Miss Duke has had the artistry to 
supress herself and to realise what an absorbing story is constituted by 
Murray’s own letters strung together by the simplest of narratives. 

“‘Nothing could set the immortal adventure in a truer perspective.”’ 


Irish Independent :—‘‘Miss Duke has followed up her stirring 
romance, ‘Scotland’s Heir,’ with a still finer work on the same episode 
of Scottish History.”’ 


Nairnshire Telegraph :—‘‘There is a welcome and valuable addition 
to the literature dealing with the Jacobite period of our history, a book 
which cannot be ignored by the historical student, and should appeal to 
all readers who take an ordinary interest in the various attempts made in 
the first half of the 18th century on behalf of the Stuart dynasty.” 


The Montrose Review :—‘Miss Winifred Duke’s penetrating study of 
the Forty-Five Rebellion, which bore such fine fruit in her last novel, 
‘Scotland’s Heir,’ which is winning increasing recognition as little short 
of a masterpiece in its genre and assuredly one of the finest historical 
novels produced in Scotland or in connection with any Scottish subject 
for many a long year, has now had a further outcome in a handsomely- 
produced volume, ‘lord George Murray and the Forty-Five.’ ”’ 


Glasgow Herald :—‘This book is an important contribution to the 
literature of the Forty-Five. It is written with insight and imagination 
by a lady who has distinguished herself as an historical novelist, but it 
is history and not fiction. The book fills a serious gap in our knowledge 
of our history of the ‘Forty-Five’ and it is indispensable to any historical 
library.”’ 


Birmingham Gazette :—‘‘Miss Duke has given us an exceedingly 
interesting book, free from the hero-worship which is the bane of so 
much history, but full of human interest.’’ 


Montrose Standard :—‘‘Miss Duke deserves great credit for her work. 
She has marshalled her facts with skill, drawing out the facts of history 
from the chaff of rumour. ‘The Wild Flame,’ ‘The Laird,’ and ‘Scot- 
land’s Heir,’ proved her power as a novelist; this volume should 
establish her as an historian of acknowledged’ worth.”’ 


Glasgow Evening News :—‘‘Miss Winifred Duke, that most competent 
and entertaining Scottish romancer, has shed a flood of light on the 


character and career of Lord George in ‘Lord George Murray and the 
Forty-Five.’ 

“Apart altogether from her vindication of Lord George, her book is 
a fascinating contribution to Scottish history.’ 


Banffshire Journal :—‘‘We would like to congratulate Miss Winifred 
Duke on the very interesting, able, and pains-taking work in which 
there is provided an admirable account of the career of Lord George 
Murray.”’ 


Times Literary Supplement :—‘The Tragedy of Lord George Murray. 
In view of all that has been written about the Jacobite Risings, it is 
strange that so interesting a character as Lord George Murray should 
have been neglected by the biographers. 

‘‘Miss Duke, in a brief and well written biography, tells it in full 
and gives a considerable amount of documentary evidence, hitherto 
available only in the privately priated Atholl Chronicles.”’ 


Scots Observer :—‘‘Scotland may well be grateful to Miss Duke for 


devoting her powers to the vindication of this great Scotsman. Her 
book is admirably documented, and it is of enduring value and interest.”’ 


Daily Telegraph :—‘Miss Duke is an able historian, and her 
biography of Lord George Murray is very fully documented.’’ 


Nation and Atheneum :—‘Miss Duke’s book on Lord George Murray 
is in a different class of historical biography. We get a vivid impression, 
from an entirely mundane standpoint, of that romantic movement, 
especially of the difficulties that beset Charles Stuart.’’ 


Nottingham Guardian :—‘‘Lord George Murray is very well worth 
knowing; and through the medium of Miss Duke’s efficient and 
illuminating book we are enabled to know him very well. Miss Duke, 
like a good biographer, makes effective use of Murray’s letters in 
building up an unmistakably true portrait. This is a quite notable piece 
of work.”’ 


Scottish Educational Journal :—“‘Both as regards subject-matter and 
as regards treatment this study of the career of Prince Charles’s 
lieutenant-general, by far the ablest leader in the Jacobite army, is a 
notable addition to Scottish historical literature, and her pages sparkle 
with many a neat comment and not a few pages of penetrating analysis.’’ 


THE LAIRD. 


Hugh Walpole in John 0’ London’s Weekly:—‘‘For atmosphere and 
tragic purpose it is one of the finest historical novels of our time.” 


Truth:—‘A remarkable and reaily powerful novel, in which the 
scene is laid in the Scotland of 1765, and the story of a sordid tragedy is 
related with intense dramatic realism that grips you like a nightmare. 
The presentation and development of the characters, particularly of 
Anne Clark, are nothing short of a masterly achievement.”’ 


Times Literary Supplement:—‘Its three hundred odd closely printed 
pages contain an exact record of the origin, nature, and sequel of a 
remarkable crime perpetrated in a remote country house among the braes 
of Angus in the latter half of the eighteenth century. One may truly 
say that in describing a murder which filled Scotland with gossip and 
surmise the author has displayed a skill which really does, in her own 
phrase, make the commonplace characters of the story take on ‘the guise 
of figures from some old Greek drama, foredoomed, fated, and 
unavenged.’ It is a grim narrative and a long one, but it is told with a 
steady coolness and realism, and with a singular grasp of human 
character—specially to be studied in the feather-brained wife of the 
murdered Laird—which make the novel impressive.”’ 


Dundee Advertiser:—‘‘The sequel fulfills the dark promise made in the 
opening passages wherein the reader first feels the writer’s power in 
descriptions of strange, though terrifying, beauty. Searching for writing 
of like force, one goes back to Wuthering Heights.” 

Westminster Gazette:—‘‘Miss Duke’s fearlessness and force of writing 
make her story far above the ordinary novel.”’ 


PUBLISHERS: JOHN LONG, LONDON. 


SCOTLAND’S HEIR. 


Guardian:— 


‘A book of really serious import. We have seen nothing 
so powerful for a long time, and can commend it with unfeigned 


cordiality.”’ 


Daily Telegraph:—‘‘The Young Pretender of her story is by no means 
the conventional Prince Charming of Scottish romance. She has 
evidently made a close study of his character, as revealed in the sober 
pages of history. With a strong element of romance, her story is 
a picturesque but essentially reliable history of the second Jacobite rising 
rather than a mere work of fiction.’’ 


Irish Times:—‘‘That intoxicating dream which moved Scotland to 
arms is revived in Miss Duke’s pages. Here is a splendid story—truer, 
perhaps, to the Highlands than any former novel, and contrasting sharply 
with the half barbaric picture drawn by ‘Waverley’—wherein, with firm, 
scholarly dictio and a strongly moving tale, we are shown the Chevalier 
and the seven gentlemen of Moidart and the fortunes of their enterprise. 
The charm of the young Pretender is skilfully conveyed. This is a notable 
book.’’ 


Manchester Guardian:—‘‘This is a book to be commended. Miss 
Duke has seen clearly what she wanted to do, and to the doing of it 
has brought a temperateness and judgment that are admirable. She 
is able to draw a notable series of portraits. Among them two stand out, 
that of Charles Edward Stuart himself, and that of Lord George Murray. 
The selfish, autocratic, brave, obstinate, lovable boy goes through the 
pages like a meteor, a flashing and sensational portent; accompanied 
by the glowing Sirius that Murray was, bad-tempered, gloomy, hating 
opposition, but able, self-sacrificing, loyal to the last nerve, wearing 
himself out in the cause, and getting nothing in return but the petulant 
complaints the pert impudence, the open opposition of the Stuart boy. 
The book is worth having for these two pictures.”’ 


Dundee Courier:—‘‘The most vital picture of the Forty-Five drawn 
by any author, not even excepting Sir Walter. ‘Scotland’s Heir’ is a 
worthy companion to ‘Waverley’ and ‘Redgauntlet.’ 


Clemence Dane in Good Housekeeping:—‘‘A fine portrait of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie, as well as one of the best modern historical novels that 
I have ever read.’’ 


Ceylon Observer:—‘‘A great book and well worth reading.” 


PUBLISHERS: W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 
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